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JERUSALEM. 
In many a heap the ground 
Heaves, as though Ruin, in a frantic mood, 
Had done his utmost. Here and there appears, 
As left to show his handiwork—not ours, 
An idle column, a half-buried arch, 
A wall of some great temple. 
+ * * * . . * 
Along the Sacred Way, 
Hither the triumph came, and, winding round 
With acclamation and the martial clang 
Of instruments, and cars laden with spoil, 
Stopp'd at the sacred stair that then appear'd, 
Then through the darkness broke, ample, star-bright, 


As though it led to heaven. 

* * * * * * 
Now all is changed ; and here, as in the wild, 
The day is silent, dreary as the night; 

None stirring, save the herdsman and his herd, 
Savage alike; or they that would explore, 


Discuss, and learnedly. Rogers. 
Leavine the devout pilgrims to kiss ‘‘ the 
Stone of Unction,’ 
throng of people, in which we recognized Turk- 
ish, Arab, and Greek soldiers, mingled with 
Armenian, Greek, Coptish, and Latin priests. 
Such a Babel of worshippers and languages, 
and countenances, 


’ we passed through a vast 


such a variety of costumes 
and such a mixture of expressed passions and 
feelings, I never remember to have heard or 
seen collected together in one place before or 
since that time. 

‘* Now, Signor, look right to the Calvary, 
upstairs, where old man pray,’’ shouted our 
guide, in a loud voice; and therefore following 
him, we commenced ascending a narrow, dark 
staircase (31*) of eight-and-twenty winding 
steps, nineteen of which are of wood, and run 
up the sides of the church wall, the remainder 
Many weary 


* See Plan of Holy Sepulchre at page 335, April pumber. 


36* 


being formed from the solid reck. 
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RAMBLES AND REMINISCENCES 


pilgrims pass over these steps during the day, 
and to 
**Calvary’s mournful mountain climb.’’ 

Calvary, or, as it is sometimes called, ‘‘ Gol- 
gotha, that is to say, the place of a skull’— 
because, according to tradition, the skull of 
Adam was deposited there by Melchisedek-—is 
about 116 feet southeast of the sepulchre ; the 
upper part of it (K) is level, and forms a plat- 
form 47 feet square, on which is a chapel divided 
into two parts, and separated by arches. One 
is paved with mosaic, hung with tapestry, and 
lighted by lamps, whose dim light, shed upon 
the aged or careworn faces of the devotees, 
imparts a singular appearance to the whole. 
This is called the Chapel of the Cross (35), and 
the guide, pointing to a silver plate under the 
altar, at the eastern extremity of the other, in- 
formed us that it marked the spot where the foot 
of the cross rested, while on either side he 
showed us the holes where the crosses of the 
two thieves were fixed (33). A few paces from 
these is along narrow opening, with brass bars 
over it. The guide removed the metal cover- 
ing, and passed a lighted taper into the fissure, 
which is about three feet long and three inches 
wide ; the edges being rough and correspond- 
ing, really appear to be a rent in the rock (34). 
This is said to have taken place when our 
Saviour, about the ninth hour, being in the 
agonies of death, cried out with a loud voice 
from the cross, ‘‘ Eli, Eli, lama sabachthani?”’ 
(Matt. xxvii. 46,51). The Greeks say that the 
soul of the bad felon went to perdition through 
this rent. Adjoining the place where the crosses 
were placed is the Chapel of the Crucifixion 
(32), but as there was not anything remarkable 
about it, we descended the staircase, and turn- 
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ing to the left, visited the lower part of Calvary 
(H), and the tombs of Godfrey of Bouillon (36), 
and his brother Baldwin (37), which are almost 
destroyed. After this we proceeded towards 
the western end of the building, passing ‘‘ the 
Stone of Unction’” on our way, and pushing 
through acrowd of noisy Greek and Latin priests 
in the Vestibule (B), entered the nave of the 
church (C), in the centre of which is the Holy 
Sepulchre (D). The nave is about 100 feet in 
diameter, in the form of a circle, surrounded by 
eight square columns (15) and eight pilasters 
(16), supporting galleries above, and a lofty 
cupola. This is the Latin Chapel, in the cen- 
tre of which is an oblong building of stone re- 
sembling marble, brought from the Red Sea. 
It is surmounted by asmall cupola, pierced with 
circular windows, and supported by columns. 
This is the Holy Sepulchre (D), which is the 
object of the pilgrim’s visit to the City of God. 

Ascending a few steps we entered the vesti- 
bule or ante-chapel (6), in the centre of which 
is a small square block of marble, which, we 
were told, was the stone the angel rolled back 
from the door and sat upon, when he announced 
the tidings of the resurrection to Mary Magda- 
lene and the other Mary: ‘ He is not here; for 
he is risen, as he said. Come, see the place 
where the Lord lay’’ (Matt. xxviii. 2—6). 
Stooping down, we passed through a narrow 
doorway, partially veiled from curious eyes by 
a curtain, and entered the sepulchral chamber 
(7), which is about seven feet square, contain- 
ing the sarcophagus or coffin of marble, about 
six feet long, three feet high, and three feet 
wide, which forms a kind of altar. Above this 
a large number of gold and silver lamps, sus- 
pended from the roc., are kept constantly burn- 
ing. They are the gift of princes and nobles, 
some of whom have made the pilgrimage. The 
sarcophagus, which is a modern production, is 
asserted to be the one wherein Joseph and 
Nicodemus laid the body of our Saviour (John 
xix. 38—42). 

From the sepulchre we proceeded to the place 
where Christ appeared to Mary Magdalene, as 
‘** she turned herself back, and saw Jesus stand- 
ing, and knew not that it was Jesus’’ (John xx. 
14.) Near this is the Chapel of the Apparition 
(E), belonging to the Latins; and within the 
door, on the right, is the Pillar of Flagellation 
(22), which is almost hidden from view. This 
is said to be the identical pillar to which our 
Saviour was tied when he was scourged, before 
being crucified (Matt. xxvii. 26). The guide 
fixed a lighted taper to the end of a long stick, 
and passing it through a hole in the iuclosure, 





showed us the broken shaft of a pillar. Near 
to the Altar of the Flagellation is the Altar of 
the Holy Cross (21), and that of the Holy Sac- 
rament (20), but they are not worthy of special 
notice. 

Retracing our steps from this spot, we turned 
to the left and entered the Greek Church, which 
occupies the largest space in the building. It 
is fitted up in a rich and costly style, and con- 
tains the spot where the head of Adam was 
found, which the Greeks also call the Centre 
of the World (13); the chair of the Greek 
patriarch of Jerusalem (11); the chair of the 
Greek vicar (12); and the Sancta Sanctorum 
(10), with the screen before the altar (9). 

Outside of this is the prison (24), where, it 
is said, our Saviour was confined when be was 
bound and delivered to Poutius Pilate, the gov- 
ernor (Matt. xxvii. 2); and the guide showed 
us one of the miraculously created wonders of 
the priests—a stone with holes in it, on which 
our Saviour was placed when put in the stocks ! 
Near to this is the altar of the Inscription over 
the Cross (25), where the soldier is said to have 
pierced our Saviour’s side with his spear (John 
xix. 34); and, adjoining it, the chapel where 
the soldiers ‘‘ took his garments and made four 
parts, to every soldier a part,’”’ and cast lots for 
his vesture (26) (John xix. 23, 24). 

Keeping towards the southwest, we descended 
a flight of about thirty steps (27), leading to 
the Chapel of the Finding of the Crosses (G@), 
which is a dark, damp chamber, about eighteen 
paces square, dimly lighted by some lamps sus- 
pended from a pole. The roof, which is rough 
and black, is supported by four large columns. 
In front of us was the altar (28), and, on the 
right, a seat where the Empress Helena sat, 
and watched the workmen digging below, when 
they were searching for the crosses. Below 
this is another chamber. (29), darker than the 
other, which is reached by descending fourteen 
steps. The guide points toa slab marked with 
a cross, and says, ‘‘ Eceolo! there cross found 
in big hole under him stone.’’ You retreat 
from this dismal] place, retrace your steps to 
the church, and, turning to the left, arrive at 
the Chapel of Derision (30), where a large block 
is shown as the one on which our Saviour sat 
whilst mocked by the soldiers, when crowned 
with thorns and arrayed ina scarlet robe (Matt. 
xxvii. 27—31). 

I turned with intense satisfaction from view- 
ing these pretended relies, to gaze upon localities 
that had, at least, more of the semblance of 
reality and probability. Indeed, I should not 
have trespassed upon the reader’s patience thus 
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far, but for a desire to relate things as they exist 
at the Sepulchre, or, as it was formerly called, 
the Church of the Resurrection. A visit to the 
Holy City, that has been ‘‘trodden down of the 
Gentiles,’? and ‘‘ ploughed as a field,’ leaves 
impressions upon the sober-minded Christian 
of a mournful kind. 

A visit to the Sepulchre is replete with pain- 
ful associations and feelings. The aged and 
the young, the noble and the beggar, undergo 
many a peril and privation, and encounter many 
hardships, to bow down before the suppositi- 
tious sacred places and relics. The young and 
beautiful, the fairest daughters of other lands, 
were there, with pale faves and sunken features, 
that bespoke much mental and bodily pain, 
days of toil, and weary journeying. Yon man 
with a proud and haughty bearing, whose pierc- 
ing dark eyes wander restlessly over the sea of 
heads, bespeaks a noble origin; but ever and 
anon a saddened look overspreads his features, 
and reveals a tale of hidden woe-—perhaps the 
remembrance of some dark deed committed, 
that must now be atoned for by rigid penance 
and vigil. Contrast all the groups of devotees 
with the jovial-looking monks around; the 
impassioned fervor and intense devotion of the 
pilgrims, whose days are numbered, with the 
jocund laugh of the priest, well lodged and fed. 
Does not this scene of hope and sorrow, of joy 
and repentance, of self-denial and triumph, 
teach us a mighty lesson? Who can gaze on 
these people, who have sacrificed health and 
happiness, wealth and luxury, in exchange for 
poverty and all its horrors, with fell disease, 
and not be sad? Yet these people, who have 
braved so much, implicitly believe all they see, 
and all they are told, and go their way, faint 
and hungry, but buoyed up with the shadow 
rather than the substance—the illusion and not 
the reality. 

How can we reconcile the discrepancies be- 
tween traditional and biblical topography? Are 
we to believe that the Calvary of the present 
day is the Calvary of Scripture? Assuredly not. 
We are told in the Bible that Jesus “‘ suffered 
without the gate’’ (Hebrews xiii. 12); ‘forthe 
place where Jesus was crucified was nigh to the 
city” (John xix. 20); and there was a garden 
in it, and in the garden a new ‘‘sepulchre, 
wherein was never man yet laid’ (John xix. 
41). In the face of all this, we are shown the 
spot of the Crucifixion, of the nailing to the 
cross, and the rent in the rock, in a space forty- 
seven feet square; and collected within a com- 
paratively small space, the sepulchre where 
the body was laid, the place of anointing, the 





sepulchre of Josepk of Arimathea, and many 
other places. But we have to remember that 
the Holy Sepulchre was burned A. D. 614, and 
the trne Cross, with the patriarch Zacharias, 
carried away ; that it was set on fire again A. D. 
969; that about A. D. 1010 the Sepulchre was 
razed to its foundations, and every exertion 
made by the Khalif el-Hakim to remove all 
traces of its existence ; and that, in addition to 
these, it has been partially destroyed on seve- 
ral occasions. It is but just, then, to conclude 
that the sites pointed out to pilgrims and 
travellers, by the monks and guides, do not 
coincide with historical and biblical accounts, 
and that the true sites are hidden for some wise 
purpose. 

We must forbear mentioning the particulars 
of the enacted representations of the Crucifixion 
by the Latin church ; the riotous scenes that 
occur on the eve of the Greek Easter-day, when 
the ceremony of receiving the Holy Fire is per- 
formed in the sepulchre, and other exhibitions 
of the same character. 

Passing out of the Church of the Holy Se- 
pulchre, and through several narrow streets, we 
came to the Bab-es-Sham, or gate of Damascus, 
the outer part of which exhibits a fine specimen 
of massive Saracenic architecture. It was from 





TOMB OF JEREMIAN. 


this spot that the city was taken by Titus, and 
from hence the road leads to Damascus and 
the northern part of Palestine. 

To the right of the Damascus road, and nearly 
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in front of the gate, is the Cave of the prophet 
Jeremiah, where he is said to have retired to 
pour forth his Lamentations, where he sat and 
looked upon the city, exclaiming: ‘‘ All that 
pass by clap their hands at thee ; they hiss and 
wag their heads at the daughter of Jerusalem, 
saying: Is this the city that men call the per- 
fection of beauty, the joy of the whole earth ?”’ 
It is a cave wrought in the face of the rock, 
under a burial-ground, and divided from the 
road by a low wall of loose stones. Here her- 
mits were wont to live, but the place is now 
untenanted, unless by a few goats that browse 
on the slope in front of it. 

Proceeding a short distance from the cave of 
the prophet, we came to what was formerly 
called Bezetha or Conopolis, now occupied by 
olive trees, but formerly by people of the lower 
class, and inclosed by Agrippa-with a thick 
wall of great strength. 

Not far from this there are some fine ancient 
sepulchres, commonly called the Tombs of the 
Kings of Israel, but gewerally considered to be 
the tomb of the Empress Helena, Queen of 
Adiabene, who was buried near Jerusalem, with 
her son, Izatus. After clambering over some 
rubbish, and descending a little, we arrived in 
a large open court cut out of the rock. On the 
west side it is hollowed out so as to form a wide 
entrance, which has a band of carved work 
over it, consisting of large clusters of grapes 
and garlands of flowers, mingled with other 
ornaments, all beautifully sculptured, and bear- 
ing evidence of Roman skill. The sides of the 
entrance, which were once ornamented with 
columns, are now broken and defaced. On the 
left hand side of this entrance is a small aper- 
ture, through which we crept on our hands and 
knees, and entered an antechamber, about six 
feet high and ten feet square. We saw several 
passages leading from this into other chambers, 
where there are recesses hewn in the rock for 
the reception of marble sarcophagi, portions of 
which, with fragments of the panelled stone 
doors that closed the entrance to them, are 
strewn on the ground. The doors had stone 
pivots, which turned in sockets cut in the 
rock. 

As the day was closing, we took a hasty 
glance at the Tombs of the Judges, that are 
situated a short distance to the north of the 
sepulchres we had just quitted; but were not 
repaid for the trouble, as they are far inferior 
in execution. 

Crossing the fields in a south-easterly direc- 
tion, we came to the head of the Valley of 
Kedron, where some vineyards and olive plan- 








tations form the eastern boundary of the deep 
bed of the brook, which passes in a southerly 
direction through the vale, between Mount 
Olivet and the hills on which the Holy City is 
built, thence through the wilderness of St. Saba, 
and is finally lost in the Dead Sea. Although 
the bed of the Kedron bears ample evidence of 
its former greatness, it is now dry, and no 
longer gladdens the eye of the pilgrim with its 
silvery stream ; for, except during the winter 
months, when the rain has contributed with 
the snow to form a pool, there is never any 
water in its bed. There are associations of an 
historical kind connected with the brook. It 
is probable that David and all his people 
crossed the ancient bridge over its bed, which 
is near to the tomb of Mary, when he fled from 
Absalom (2 Sam. xv. 28). It was near to this 
brook that the idol of Maachah was burnt by 
her son Asa (1 Kings xv. 13); it was in the 
fields of Kedron that Josiah ordered the priests 
to burn the vessels that were made for Baal, 
and to cast the dust of the altars, which the 
Kings of Judah and Manassah had made, into 
the brook (2 Kings xxiii. 12); and 

“Thou, soft-flowing Kedron! by thy limpid stream, 

Our Saviour, at night, when the moon’s silver beam 


Shone bright on thy waters, would oftentimes stray, 
And lose in their murmurs the toils of the day.” 


We passed over the bridge with one arch, 
mentioned above, and entered the garden of 
‘‘ dark Gethsemane,’’ with its eight aged olive 
trees inclosed by a stone wall. It was 
* Alone to the shade of Gethsemane’s garden 

The Saviour repair’d when the supper was o'er, 
Weigh’d down with the load of their guilt, for whose 
pardon 
Such wonders of sorrow and suffering he bore.” 
Although this may not be the actual site of the 
Garden of Gethsemane, still it must be in the 
vicinity, because we know that it was ‘‘ over 
the brook Cedron’’ (John xviii. 1), and ‘‘near 
to the city.”” The guide pointed to a part of 
the garden, which, he informed us, is looked 
upon as accursed, being the place where the 
traitor Judas walked when he came with ‘“‘a 
great multitude, with swords and staves,’’ and 
betrayed his Divine Master with a kiss (Matt. 
xxvi. 47—49). The south-eastern corner of 
the garden—a ledge of rocks—is assigned as 
the spot where Peter, James, and John slept 
(Luke xxii. 43). 

Commencing the ascent of the Mount of 
Olives, we were shown the Grotto of the Agony, 
which the mgnks assert is the one where our 
Saviour retired, and, kneeling down, prayed— 
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“*Oh, Father, behold in compassion thy Son— 
Now let this cup pass;’ then, as plaintive, he 
sighed, 

Exclaimed, ‘Not my will, but thine, Father, be 

done ;’”’ ‘ 

and his sweat was, ‘‘as it were, great drops of 
bload falling down to the ground” (Luke xxii. 
42—44). Alittle further on, the guide pointed 
to a spot where our Saviour is said to have 
taught the Apostles the Universal Prayer, and 
near to this is the cave where the Creed was 
composed. 

The Mount of Olives forms part of a range of 
limestone mountains extending to the north 
and south-west. It has three unequal sum- 
mits; the highest of them, rising from the gar- 
den of Gethsemane, is crowned by the Church 
of the Ascension, within which is shown a 
stone having a mark something like the im- 
pression of a foot. This is affirmed to be the 
print of our Saviour’s foot, left upon the stone 
at the moment of his ascension; the mark of 
the other foot is said to have been removed by 
the Saracens, and placed in the Mosque of 
Omar. Helena, the mother of Constantine, 
founded a monastery on the spot, which was 
afterwards converted into a mosque ; and the 
Turks now exact a tribute from all pilgrims 
who may desire to have an impression of the 
foot-print on the stone. 

A little to the north of the church is a spot 
pointed out as the one where the Apostles re- 
tired after the ascension of our Savieur; “and 
while they looked steadfastly toward heaven,’’ 
they were accosted by two angels: ** Ye men 
of Galilee, why stand ye gazing up into 
heaven ?’’ (Acts i. 11.) 

The view from this part is very fine, and 
decidedly the most extensive. At our feet is 
the Garden of Gethsemane, and the Tomb of 
the Virgin near to it; the Valley of Kedron 
and the Vale of Jehoshaphat, with the Tombs 
of Absalom, Jehoshaphat, and Zacharias. To 
the south is the village of Siloam, the Mount 
of Offence, and the Pool of Siloam. Before us 
is a cluster of flat-roofed buildings, mingled 
with domes and lofty minarets, and relieved by 
long lines of streets and ruined walls, cypresses 
and olive trees, rugged cliffs and sterile banks ; 
while in the midst we tan see the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre, the bazaars, the Via Do- 
lorosa winding from St. Stephen’s Gate, and in 
front Mount Moriah, crowned with the Mosque 
of Omar, flashing its gilded crescents and spires 
in the last rays of thedecliningsun. Far away 
to the south the eye wanders o’er the barren 
hills of Judah, the Jordan, the still waters of 
the Dead Sea, and the distant mountains of 
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Moab; and below us on our left is a fine olive 
tree, with gnarled trunk and branches, that 
stands near the road to Jericho, along which 
the Bedouin is leading his camel; while, afar 
off, a husbandman is gathering the flocks that 
have endeavored to obtain a meal from the 
scorched herbage during the day. 

Although we saw many other spots from the 
Mount, including the Hill of Evil Council, 
Mount Zion, and the Valley of the Son of Hin- 
nom, the day was too far advanced to remain 
there any longer; therefore we descended, and 
retracing our steps, passed through St. Stephen’s 
Gate, so called from its vicinity to the spot 
where Stephen was stoned (Acts vii. 58), and 
entered the Via Dolorosa, the road along which 
our Lord passed to Calvary, which contains 
many traditional sites connected with that 
event. 

Proceeding along this street, which runs 
from east to west, we were first pointed out the 
residence of the Turkish governor, and then the 
arch of the Ecce Homo! over which is a double 
window, where Pilate is said to have brought 
our Saviour forth to the people, saying, ‘‘ Be- 
hold the Man!’’ (John xix. 5.) At this time 
of the year and day the street was thronged 
with pilgrims and Jews, and bore an unusual 
appearance of bustle ; for camels with noiseless 
tread were bearing bales of merchandise along, 
while the hum of voices was louder than usual. 
A few yards beyond this are the remains of a 
church, built on the spot where the mother of 
our Saviour met him. Sixty paces further on, 
Simon the Cyrenean met the multitude, and 
was compelled to bear the cross when our 
Saviour fell down under the weight of it (Luke 
xxiii. 26). The guide gravely pointed to an 
impression in the wall which he said was made 
by the end of the cross! Near to this is the 
spot where our Saviour turned to the women 
that were following him, and said, ‘‘ Daughters 
of Jerusalem, weep not for me.’’ After this we 
were pointed out in the following order, the 
Dwelling of Lazarus ; the House of the Rich 
Man; the House of Veronica, the pious wo- 
man; and the Gate of Judgment, through 
which our Saviour passed as he went to Calvary. 

But we have lingered almost too long amid 
these traditional sights, for 

“The sun is set-—and yet his light 
Is lingering in the crimson sky, 
Like memory beautiful aud bright 
Of holy men that die. 
“The dews fall gently on the flower, 
Their fresh’ ning influence to impart, 
As pity’s tears, of soothing power, 
Revive the drooping heart.” 











A WOMAN’S BOOK. 


BY ELMA. 


(Concluded from page 341.) 


CHAPTER II. 
‘* Now,’’ said Mr. Milford, ‘‘ for the explana- 
tion.’’ 
**T have none to give.”’ 
‘Then, of course, I can draw my own infer- 
I found Psyche in the arms of Cupid, 
pointing 


ences. 
somewhat after the fashion of this 
to the beautiful statue that adorned the room. 

**You found a foolish boy at my feet, Mr. 
Milford ; that was all-you found.’’ 

** All! that is a good deal to the boy, Amy; 
the remembrance of that abject kneeling to the 
woman he loves, if that love be not returned, 
will remain forever branded on his heart as if 
with a burning iron.’’ 

‘You give him credit for a lasting love, 
when it is only the passing fancy of a passionate 
boy.”’ 

**A fancy you have encouraged.’’ 

“e I ??? 

** Yes ; you have petted and fondled him into 
this state of love, and now you are striving to 
stem the wild current with a few cold words.”’ 

There was a slight degree of warmth in Mr. 
Milford’s manner as he spoke. 

‘Mr. Milford, you are unjust; you talk like 
all men; you cannot understand how a woman 
can be kind, yes, even tender to one of the 
opposite sex, without having any wish to attract 
his love.” 

**But you saw the love that was gathering 
strength under your fostering care, and you 
took no pains to check it.” 

** Mr. Milford, I learned one lesson very early 
in life, which I have never wished unlearned. 
I have saved myself many a heartache by never 
thinking myself loved until I was told so. All 
attentions paid me, however devoted and flat- 
tering, I set down to friendly civility, and not 
to love. Many a woman makes herself mise- 
rable for life by her vanity; this great female 
blunder I have been spared. I build up no 
superstructure of love and hope on the baseless 
fabric of a little attention that simply said ‘I 
like you;’ not ‘I love you.’”’ 

‘*Women, Amy, know pretty well how to 
distinguish the true from the faise. No woman 
ever inspired a genuine love that she did not 


’ 


know it.”’ 
‘* Women are as apt to go astray on this point 
as men. A few tender words, a few polite at- 
44t 
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tentions, and the heart flutters and beats almost 
as wildly as if it had heard the words ‘I love 
you.’ My vanity has never led me into this 
snare.” 

‘* But, Amy, your heart must certainly hare 
told you that there was danger to this boy in 
daily, close companionship with one of your—’”’ 

‘*Wonderful attractions,’’ she laughed. 
‘¢ Well, no; my heart was altogether dumb on 
that subject, and told me nothing, excepting 
that here was a youth full of genius and noble 
impulses. We met frequently ; I was attracted 
by him; we were attracted by each other; I 
loved to talk to him, to draw out his right 
ideas and his wrong ones. He came to see me, 
and brought with him his poems, which he 
read tome. I criticized them, sometimes lov- 
ingly, sometimes harshly. He paid me many 
attentions, which I accepted, in the same way 
that I would accept yours, Mr. Milford.’’ 

‘Thank you.’’ He smiled with his eyes. 

** The thought never occurred to me that he 
would be foolish enough to think that he loved 
me. A very young man is not apt to fall in 
love with a woman several years his senior, 
and not pretty. So, without a thought of doing 
him any wrong, I showed him how much I 
liked him, and now—’’ 

‘* You must be just, and marry him.” 

The color rushed to her face, and covered it 
with a crimson glow; she attempted to speak, 
but the words died away. 

‘*To develop and strengthen that love, Amy, 
will be a far holier mission than to write a 
book.”’ 

She looked.at him earnestly. Was he jest- 
ing? No; he seemed really in earnest, and 
she could scarcely restrain the indignant feel- 
ings that were burning within her heart as she 
answered, coolly :—- 

‘* Perhaps your advice is excellent ; some of 
these days I may follow it.” 

** You could not do better.” 

**Doubtless you, that are so well skilled in 
the affairs of love, must be aware how much 
more devoted is the passion of innocent twenty 
than the love of—”’ 

‘‘ Wicked thirty-five. Finish your sentence. 
Yes, thirty-five years of selfish indulgence have 
made me very hard, and very wicked, and 
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‘Unjust, Mr. Milford.’’ 

‘Well, yes; and unjust. What else?’’ 

‘Utterly incapable of appreciating the kindly 
motives of a woman’s heart; setting down as 
a positive crime that act which was beneficent, 
and prompted only by purity and goodness of 
thought and purpose.” 

‘*What a monster you make me out! Is 
there no goodness in me ?”’ 

‘*T dare say there is, but to me you are only 
harsh and unfeeling. I see but your dark 
shades ; the bright side you turn to the world.”’ 

** Have I never done you a kindness ?”’ 

“Tea” 

‘*Do I not show great pleasure in being with 
you?”’ 

*“*Q yes, and so does the house dog; but 
only this morning he bit my finger.’’ 

‘*Have I never shown you any tenderness, 
Amy?” His voice grew softer and more earnest. 

She looked at him as if she would pierce to 
the very depths of his soul. The boy with his 
heart on his lips was so easy to read; but the 
man, whose very words seemed to conceal his 
thoughts, how could she fathom him? Her 
voice quivered as she repiied :— 

‘Tender! no,’ you are only ruthless and 
Savage; you actuse me of plotting to win a 
boy’s love for the pleasure of trampling it under 
my feet; of being cruel where I meant to be 
kind; of doing that from which my very soul 
revolts, exciting a passion that I cannot return, 
plunging a young and loving heart into misery 
and despair, to gratify a woman’s vanity. If 
this is the way you show your kindness, de- 
liver me from your tender mercies. Mr. Milford, 
I do not believe that you have one glimmering 
of tenderness in your whole nature, especially 
for a woman. Why, the faintest spark that 
dwells in that boy’s heart is a blaze of living 
fire, compared with your dead ashes.”’ 

Mr. Milford turned pale, his lips quivered, 
and he said, sadly: ‘‘ Amy, duty may keep 
the man from saying what passion forced from 
the lips of the boy; nevertheless, the fire may 
burn alike in both hearts. It is you who are 
now unjust.”’ 

‘Help me to close the piano, Mr. Milford. 
I don’t understand one word of what you are 
saying. I only know that you have advised 
me to marry Everard. 
of Mentors.”’ 

He took her hand in his, and, as he held it, 


Good-night, most sage 


he said: ‘‘Oh, Amy! there is a woe upon my 
heart that is crushing me to the earth.’’ And 
he released her hand. 

She placed it, as if in gentle benediction, on 
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his arm ; and, looking inquiringly into his face, 
said: ‘* What can I do for you?’’ 

He did not shrink from that hand’s light 
pressure, or from the look of earnest, inquiring 
sympathy that beamed from her eyes. He 
said, mournfully: ‘‘There is no help for me; 
some of these days I will tell you all.” 

She bowed her head ; another low, murmured 
** Good-night,’’ and she was gone. 

The next morning Mr. Milford sought her 
in the conservatory, where she was picking the 
dead leaves from the plants. 

“T have come to say good-by; I am going 
home again.”’ 

She started; but soon recovered herself, and 
said, ‘‘ Now? this moment ?”’ 

‘‘ Not exactly this moment.”’ 

‘Can you not wait until I pick off these 
withered leaves? and then I will go with you 
into the library.”’ 

‘‘Yes; I have an hour to spare, and I wish 
to talk to you.”’ 

Listlessly she walked around the plants, 
scarcely seeing what was before her. How she 
would miss him! A dreary shadow had fallen 
on her heart—a heavy weight. 

“You are plucking the green leaves,”’ said 
Mr. Milford, as he sat quietly watching her. 

‘Am I?” 

‘* Why, yes; see, here is a handful. I will 
take this one away with me, as the children 
say, ‘to remember you by.’”’ 

‘‘ You will require some reminder, no doubt ; 
for my own part, I think there are many things 
we are far happier in forgetting than remem- 
bering.”’ 

‘Yes; but I have no wish to forget you; the 
remembrance of those hours I passed here will 
be to me a thing of joy forever.”’ 

‘*T am ready to go into the library, Mr. Mil- 
ford.’’ 

They entered the library. How tranquil and 
quiet it seemed! How many hours of pure 
happiness had they known there, when, mind 
revealing itself to mind, heart had learned to 
love heart. 
good-by that so often terminates life’s plea- 
santest intercourse. 

‘*T wish to tell you good-by, Amy.”’ 


And now was to come that stern 


**So you intimated to me before.’’ 


**T need not expect you to say ‘I am sorry, 
Mr. Milford.’ ’’ 


‘*No, you need not,”’ 


she said, quietly, look- 
ing cold enough to freeze the warmest love. 
‘‘We have known some pleasant hours here, ”’ 
he said, glancing round the room—“ at least, I 
have; hours that can never come again. My 
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visit has been all too short, and too long,’’ he 
added, mournfully. 

She merely looked at him, but made no re- 
ply, though she longed to give vent to her 
feelings, and the weight on her heart was grow- 
ing each moment heavier. 

**T shall miss you, but you will scarcely 
miss me, Amy.”’ 

She answered quietly, so quietly that you 
had to listen earnestly to catch the low tones: 
**It is the left that are ever the lonely.”’ 

**In this quiet little nook I have felt a per- 
fect rain of sunshine coming down upon me; 
but I go, and my niche Everard will fill. You 
must write to me, Amy, and tell me when you 
decide to marry him. If you do not intend to 
become his wife, for Heaven’s sake be less kind 
to that boy.’’ And Mr. Milford arose, and 
paced the room with hurried steps. 

Amy sat like a statue, the color forsook her 
cheek. ‘‘Are you going to attack me again 
on this subject ?’’ she at length said, coldly. 

Mr. Milford seated himself besideher. ‘‘ Amy, 
forgive me if I pain you.” 

**T really do not understand you, Mr. Mil- 
ford,’’ she said, somewhat impatiently. ‘‘I 
wish to be true, but people will not let me. It 
is the law of my nature, and I must obey it, 
to give kindness to those who need it, even 
though it subjects me to misrepresentation and 
even scandal. If my motives are pure, I defy 
the world’s opinion; I am willing to wait until 
justice is done me; if you will not give it to 
me, perbaps others may.’’ 

**I do not mean to be unjust, Amy.”’ 

‘*No; but you are, notwithstanding. In 
acting out the good impulses of my nature, I 
know I do no wrong. Everard needs my kind 
sympathy, and he shall continue to have it. 
You would make a statue of me, when I am a 
living woman.”’ 

‘*Amy, Iam not so foolish as to think that 
a woman is bound to conceal her feelings until 
they become so frozen within her that they 
actually have not the power to flow forth. I 
would rather see her open, candid, honest, 
showing her preferences in a natural way. I 
despise cant, affectation; I admire truth; let 
every man as well as woman try to act it out. 
There is much in life that is utterly false, and 
much in the relations of man and woman—a 
falsehood engendered by conventional codes. 
I would not have a woman restrain one kindly 
impulse for fear that the world may misinter- 
pret or ridicule her actions; but I would have 
her, in being true to herself, to try and not be 
false to others. If I speak warmly on this 








subject, you must pardon me. The*darkest 
page in my life’s history opens at this very 
place ; and if I seem to pity and sympathize 
with this boy, it is because I, too, need pity and 
sympathy. 1 would ward from him the eruel 
blow that felled me, bleeding and bruised, to 
the earth.’’ 

Mr. Milford’s voice quivered as memories of 
the past rushed over him. Amy did not look 
at him, but she felt that his gaze was fixed 
upon her. 

**Scarcely twenty-two when I first met with 
Margaret Sommers, my whole being was ab- 
sorbed in a wild worship of this fascinating but 
subtle woman. She drew me to her with a 
force I could not resist ; one long, smiling look 
brought me to her side, one playful gesture of 
her soft hand laid on my arm kept me there. 
I was twenty-two, she was thirty-two; yet she 
had the power of adaptation to so wonderful 
an extent that no young man ever felt that he 
was not on a perfect equality with her, even in 
age. I never realized that she was one day 
older than I was; of the ten years that lay 
between us I was utterly unconscious. With 
that subtle power that women know so wel! 
how to use, she drew me on until my very sou! 
seemed consumed by the devouring flame of 
love. I loved her madly—I adored her. Those 
are strong words ; no man can use them more 
than once in a life; some not even that. She 
was the one thought of my life. I do not think 
she meant to do me wrong. She saw that I 
loved her, and the unselfish worship of a boy 
pleased her vanity. One day I told her my 
love with a heart whose wild beats almost 
smothered me. She interrupted me with a 
passionate burst of tears. 

““¢Oh, stop!’ she said. ‘I like youso muck ; 
you are to me as a precious young brother.’ 

‘““*No, no; not brother; I will not accept 
that name!’ I exclaimed. 

‘“**T can give you no other, 
‘Oh, poor child, you make me miserable !’ 

‘*¢T am not a child!’ I exclaimed, passion- 
ately. ‘Good heavens! am I not a man, with 


> she sobbed. 


a man’s passions, a man’s powers? Can I not 
love as a man?’ 

‘*¢Hush! hush! you only make me wretched,’ 
she said. 

‘«¢] will go from you forever, Margaret, if 
you taunt me with my youth. Heaven only 
knows we grew old fast enough in this wretched 
world. Must I go, and come back to you when 
I have grown older in years, in selfishness, in 
worldliness, and in crime?’ I felt mad; I 
scarcely knew what I was saying. 
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‘*She dashed aside her tears. ‘Don’t leave 
me, my young brother,’ she said, calmly. ‘I 
love you too well to see you go off in this mood, 
for I know not what the end might be.’ 

*** You do love me, then ?’ 

‘** Yes, as a brother.’ 

‘That word brother—how I hated it! I 
never had a sister, or I might have known what 
a world of tender love that word brother some- 
times means. 

‘** Stay with me; be wise,’ she said. ‘Love 
some sweet, gentle girl nearer to you in age 
than I am; less world-worn, less skilled in 
the deceits of society. A world of woe lies on 
my heart to-day, my young brother. I am 
fresh from the bridal of the only man I have 
ever loved. Did you ever see that picture ofa 
wedding-train gathered around an altar, while 
at the door in the street stood a poor forsaken 
one, gazing in, through blinding tears, on the 
man she loved and the man who had deserted 
her? Thus I stood to-day. I knew they were 
to be married; I went to the church; I heard 
the words that made them man and wife. 
Wife ! how sweet the name, when love puts on 
the ring of compact! Now I have come home; 
the world will never know what I suffer; you 
must stay with me to comfort me, but breathe 
not one word of love, for that instant you leave 
me forever !’ 

‘*She arose; I kissed her hand with not any 
the less wild idolatry, and we parted. I did 
not leave her, as prudence taught me to do. 
She was even wore tender to me than ever; 
whilst I was vainly striving to cover over the 
burning coals of love with the cold ashes of 
duty and caution. She meant me no ill, but 
she wrought me a great ruin. She desired to 
see me happy. Emma Atwood was a beautiful 
young girl, but senseless and unprincipled. 
We met frequently at the house of Margaret 
Sommers. I was dazzled by her beauty, but 
nothing more. Margaret Sommers thought 
she would heal the wound she had inflicted by 
salving them over with a marriage with this 
girl. How she succeeded Heaven only knows; 
Ido not. I only know that in a fit of despera- 
tion at not being able to marry the woman I 
did love, I married the one I did not. I am 
not the only man who has committed this fear- 
ful error, nor the only one who has bitterly 
repented it. A few weeks of married life, and 
I would have given all that I was worth to be 
free again. Alas for man or woman when the 
marriage tie is only a fetter more galling, more 
terrible to bear than the prisoner’s iron mana- 








heart, the whole heart, is given in marriage, 
there is only a degradation in the union ; there 
can be no sacredness in that tie which is formed 
only through interest, ambition, or indifference. 
One year I lived a joyless wedded life with the 
woman with whom I had not one thought in 
common. Margaret Sommers went to Italy; 
two years since she died there, and now the 
only feeling that is left me in regard to her is a 
passionate regret that my young soul ever 
bowed to hers in a sinful idolairy. I have 
learned to con over thoughtfully the pages of 
that boyish passion, and from them I have 
gathered wisdom and sadness, too. The re- 
maining part of my history I cannot dwell 
upon; my wife deserted her home, and proved 
false to her marriage vows. To me she is now 
dead, dead! I seek not to discover the place 
where guilt and infamy hide their head. She is 
nothing to me, in this’ life or the life to come. 
When I think of her, I thank God I am free 
from her; but oh, Amy! Amy! I mourn to 
think that I am not free to marry another— 
that other in whose society I have found such 
charming companionship. I have told you my 
history ; now you know why | lift my voice to 
plead the cause of your boy-lover; now you 
know why I implore you to desist from your 
cruel kindness. Good-by. How I shall miss 
you! But you will turn to your book, and in 
writing forget me, will you not ?’’ 

She smiled a faint, sad smile. 

**Good-by, Amy.’’ 

The truthfulness of her nature triumphed, 
and she said, with trembling voice : ‘‘ Miss yon, 
Mr. Milford! there is not a place that will not 
bring you to my mind, not a song I sing, not a 
book I open !”’ 

‘*Memory will linger lovingly around my 
image, Amy ?’’ he said, with pieasure flashing 
in his eyes. 

‘*Ah! yes, so lovingly.’’ 

** And regretfully ?’’ 

** Yes, yes!” 

He took her small hand in his, he looked 


into her clear, honest eyes, and said: ‘‘ Amy, 


now I can curse my sad fate; hitherto I have 
berne it uncomplainingly, but now, now—’’ 

‘* Bear it as you have ever done, Mr. Milford. 
Oh! I little dreamed there was so sad a grief 
on your heart.’’ 

‘In thinking of me, pity me, too, Amy. I 
go to my desolate, wifeless home. Good-by.’’ 

They clasped hands fervently, he lingered 
an instant, then, opening the door, went out. 
She caught the sounds of his retreating foot- 


cles, and more degrading, too. For, unless the | steps as they died away, and a passionate burst 
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of tears overcame her. It was but for a mo- 
ment; her own impetuosity scared her, and 
she dashed her tears away. How silly, she 
thought, to waste all this feeling! I once met 
with a man who said that his ruie was never to 
become so interested in anything that he could 
not relinquish it without an effort or a sigh of 
regret. It isa wise rule, perhaps ; and yet that 
man did not seem happy with his cold, unloving 
heart, that had no affections and no regrets. 
** Better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all.” 

Thus people meet on the great ocean of life ; 
a strong sympathy attracts them, they inter- 
change thoughts, exchange civilities, clasp 
hands, and part forever. Are they to be pitied 
that they have ever met, even though the 
waves of time have divided them again, after 
bringing them so closely together? Would 
it have been happier for them if they had never 
known, never seen each other? Surely not; 
they have spoken noble thoughts, and that’s 
a precious thing; they have acted beneficially 
on each other’s nature; they have softened 
each other’s prejudices; the strong man has 
learned a lesson from the gentle woman; she, 
in turn, has gathered some noble truths from 
him. It is good, then, that they met, even 
though they may never meet again; though 
restlessness and regret ensue for a while, they 
will relapse into their old accustomed ways 
again, richer in precious memories. 

Amy now turned to her book; she worked at 
its pages undisturbed. Even Everard had gone; 
he had come to bid her good-by ; he was going 
South. He was moody and reserved, and 
seemed rather ashamed of his display of feeling 
at their former meeting. The book progressed ; 
thoughts noble and pure flashed out ; she threw 
heart and soul in the task, and wrote without 
giving the audience she was to have one thought. 
She had no fear of ‘‘the kind public’’ before 
her eyes ; she wrote from her heart to her heart. 
She attempted no popular style; she wrote out 
of the very fulness of her earnest and beautiful 
nature. There were unmistakable marks of 
talent in the pages; would the world recognize 
them? That public to which an author appeals 
for sympathy and recognition seldom errs in 
its decision regarding a book submitted to its 
judgment. True genius always finds recogni- 
tion; and if an author does not succeed, do not 
let him set it down to the obtuseness of the 
public, but to his own shortcomings. And 
while Amy was busy with her pen, her thoughts 
reverted frequently to Mr. Milford. She had 
heard nothing from him, not even reovived a 
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message. Men are not apt to treasure up the 
memories of the past like women; they have 
so much that is stirring to engross them that 
what to a woman is something to be remem- 
bered forever is often to a man only something to 
be forgotten. ‘‘Men,’’ thought Amy, ‘‘have not 
the gift to recollect women as women remember 
men; we women cling with a tenacity of me- 
mory that is sometimes our greatest torture to 
every scene where a man is concerned in whom 
we took an interest. We think over what he 
said, how he said it, and how he looked. I 
can shut my eyes at this moment, and make a 
perfect likeness of Mr. Milford as I last saw 
him; I can close my ears and hear his exact 
tones ; I can sit in the midst of a crowd, and 
see but him, though he is not present. We 
women make our hearts « vast gallery of beau- 
tiful pictures, and steal in the dim twilight to 
ponder among the images of what has been. 
How much wiser would it be, if with the ooca- 
sion passed away the memory of it, if we would 
wipe off the impression, have no picture-gal- 
lery for memory to sigh and linger in. I am 
not particularly interested in Mr. Milford—’”’ 

Here outraged conscience rose up and said, 
with indignation: ‘‘ You are; for months you 
have dwelt upon his memory ; in writing your 
book the idea of him played like a subtle 
lightning through your thoughts. Ah! you 
have only yielded to woman’s destiny; art is 
the husband to whom you have given your 
hand, but another has your heart.’”’ Was it 
so? She covered her face with her hands; a 
burning blush overspread her cheeks ; a revela- 
tion of self burst upon her. Horrible, degrad- 
ing revelation! she loved the husband of an- 
other, loved him before she knew the sad truth, 
and loved him unasked! She, too, who had 
intended to do without man’s love, to lead a 
life devoted to art, unruffled by any thought of 
love; after all, she was only human—intensely 
woman. 

But the book was finished; she must hunt 
upa publisher. ‘* Hunt up a publisher’’—how 
much is contained in*those few words! She 
made a list of the principal New York publish- 
ing houses, and, with her manuscript in hand, 
went forth on her errand. The first gentleman 
to whom she applied scarcely deigned to look 
over the clean, delicately-written pages, so 
clear and so plain that the blindest printer need 
not err in printing. The publisher pronounced 
immediately upon the work; ‘‘it was not writ- 
ten in a style to take with the public.” 

‘*But you have not read it, sir; let me leave 
it with you for your inspection.”’ 
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‘*My dear young lady’’—and the gentleman 
looked down upon her as if compassionating 
her ignorance—‘‘ we publishers can tell at a 
glance the style of a work and its chances of 
success. I myself have a peculiar gift this 
way, and I am convinced your book will not 
sell. I decline having anything to do with it.”’ 

‘* Well, sir, then I will bid you good-morn- 
ing.’? And Amy gathered up the leaves of her 
manuscript, which the gentleman had been 
carelessly turning over, and departed. When 
she cleared tlie office, she breathed freely again. 
How hard, how cold the man was! what a dis- 
agreeable beginning to the duty before her! 
Through some of the narrowest and dirtiest of 
the streets of the city she wended her way, 
and at length reached a publishing house, She 
opened the door and walked in. Piles of sal- 
able and unsalable books were heaped in dis- 
orderly array on the counter; the place had a 
dreary, dark look that sent a chill to her very 
heart. There was a youth perched up on a 
high bench behind a very high desk; she ap- 
proached him. 

‘Could she see the publisher ?’’ She laughed 
with a sort of desperation at her own question. 

‘*He was in the back room; if she would 
walk in there, she would find him.’’ And into 
the back room she walked. 

She started back; she had hoped to find a 
gentleman as old and ugly as the cne she had 
just left, but here was one both young and 
haudsome. How should she face him with her 
rejected manuscript? He was seated before a 
pile of written papers, which he was busily en- 
gaged in reading. He looked up as he heard 
the unwelcome sounds of the rustling of a wo- 
man’s dress, and not a very pleased expression 
flitted over his face. Amy colored as she met 
the inquiring look of the keen blue eye she 
found suddenly fixed upon her. 

‘IT have brought you this manuscript to see 
if you will undertake the publishing of it,’’ she 
said. 

‘* What is it ?’’ asked the gentleman, coolly ; 
and he looked the question, ‘‘ Pray, what is 
your name?” 

‘*My name,”’ she said, interpreting his look, 
‘* you will find on the title-page ; here it is,’’ 

He looked at it; he remembered having 
heard it; she had written for such and such a 
magazine. Slowly he turned over the pages, 
while she examined his well-formed head, his 
straight features, and beard that a Turk would 
have rejoiced in. ‘Is he never going to ask 
me to be seated ?’”’ she thought. 

‘* Will you be seated?’’ he said, suddenly, 





as if divining her thoughts. She seated herself, 
and he undertook to enlighten her as to the 
shadows of putting out a book. 

‘*It was no trifle to come before the public, 
and invite criticism.’’ 

‘*The public! Why,’ said Amy, ‘‘I have 
not given that dreaded monster a thought while 
writing.’’ 

‘* Perhaps so; but that public is to be your 
umpire. Now, very few ‘published books are 
successful; you must hit the popular taste. 
Why, one-half of the works that are published 
scarcely pay the expense of printing. I refuse 
a manuscript every day in the week—Sundays 
excepted.”’ And he laughed. 

‘“Dear me! This is certainly very cheering 
to a young aspirant. Why, then, do so many 
people publish, and why do so many publish 
again and again ?’’ 

‘With the same feeling that induces some 
persons to continue purchasing lottery tickets, 
in the hope of getting a prize at last.’ 

‘* Well, are you willing to read my manu- 
script, and to see if you think I have any 
chance of success ?”’ 

‘*O yes; but I warn you, even if I accept it 
for publication, that it is all a lottery in which 
you are embarking. Your book may be suc- 
cessful, and it may not; most likely it will not.” 

‘¢T’ll run the risk.’’ And, bidding the pub- 
lisher ‘‘ good-morning,’’ she found herself once 
more in the streets. 

The book was published, and in due course 
of time made its appearance. It was a story 
of love, powerfully worked out, and natural, and 
true. The public were ‘astonished, amazed ; 
the best book since ‘Jane Eyre.’ New York 
was delighted, immensely proud to point to 
the gifted authoress as a New Yorker.” But, 
dear reader, we tell you, though it is not gene- 
rally known, that piles of that ‘‘ very successful 
novel,’’ that ‘‘ best book since ‘Jane Eyre,’ ” 
lie heaped up, this very day, in the publishing 
room, And while the world congratulated Amy 
Dale on the entire success of her book, it was 
a sad secret between her publisher and herself 
that the sale of it little more than defrayed the 
expense of publishing. Weariness, disgust 
ensued; sharp criticisms assailed her; though 
many cried, ‘‘Go on; this is only a good begin- 
ning.”’” ‘Go on!” why, she had not the 
power; she had rowed herself over the stream, 
and instead of finding flowers on the other side, 
her hands were bleeding from the thorns. 
Thorns!—what thorns? Only those sharp 
criticisms, dear reader, for which you freshly 
cut your pen and sat down with such pleasure 
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to write. Ah! when did ever a woman find it 
a light thing to write a book? 

‘* Foremost among those who came to congra- 
tulate Amy on the success of her undertaking 
was Everard Lee. Since his parting with her 
he had run a fearfal round of sin and folly ; the 
evil and the good of his nature had almost ceased 
to strive and combat, and evil was about claiming 
the victory, when good rallied, and came off 
conqueror. Like all truly noble natures, when 
once released from the degrading enchantments 
of sin, he looked back upon this turning-point 
in his life with shame and horror. He had 
found, too, a new love, a young, gentle girl, 
intelligent, amiable, and loving, fit to inspire 
a poet’s dream, with her large, dreamy black 
eyes and her soft, sunny curls. He must 
bring her to see Amy; she was then in the 
city; she was a child of the sunny South, a 
fair type, he thought, of all Southern womer ; 
gentle, affectionate, docile, and intelligent, but 
somewhat languid—what her Northern sisters 
would cali lazy ; more apt to look to others for 
support and protection than to depend upon 
self. But she was very young—only seventeen ; 
altogether, she was charming, and he was very 
much in love. 

Amy smiled. ‘‘She was delighted to hear 
it; and, now, thank me, Everard, that I saved 
you from the fate into which you were bent 
upon running. Think if I had been your wite 
instead of this bewitching young beauty.’’ 

**I do thank you,” he said, quietly; ‘‘ but 
I am all the better for having loved you, 
too.”’ 

** But did you really love me, Everard? Love 
has many counterfeits, you know.”’ 

** Yes, I loved you at the time.”’ 

‘Do not imagine that you did, for I assure 
you I am not of the same belief.” 

Everard laughed, and said: ‘‘Do not be 
sceptical ; it was love, I assure you. I have 
just read a little poem by Henry Timrod, called 
‘Second Love.’ The idea is so quaint, and so 
ingeniously imagined. Listen to what he 
says :— 

“**Tt was, indeed, that early love, 

But foretaste of this second one; 


The soft light of the morning star 
Before the morning sun. 


“©The same dark beauty in her eyes, 
The same blonde hair and placid brow, 
The same deep-meaning, quiet smile 
Thou bendest on me now. 


“*She might have been, she toas no more 
Than what a preseient hope could make; 
A dear presentiment of thee, 
I loved but for thy sake.’” 








‘Well, Everard, I am willing to be ‘loved 
but for her sake.’’’ They shook hands, and 
parted. 

And now Everard Lee sends forth tender and 
loving verses to his ‘‘wife;’’ amid the din 
and confusion of bustling New York, if you 
will only stop to listen, dear reader, you can 
hear the beautiful meiodies that gush up from 
this young poet’s loving heart. You have jos- 
tled past the poet and his wife a thousand 
times on Broadway, but you knew it not. They 
are always together; he seeks no other com- 
panion for his walks, and she asks no greater 
happiness than to be ever by his side. 

When winter came shivering along in his icy 
garments, Mr. Milford reappeared in the city. 
He quietly opened the library door, one day, 
and walked in. Amy was reading; he went 
up to her; she raised her eyes, and looked at 
him. 

‘*What has brought you again, Mr. Milford?’ 

**To inquire if you are still as much in love 
with your husband, Art, as when I left you.”’ 

‘You have surely taken a great deal of 
trouble to inquire into what cannot possibly 
concern you.” 

‘‘The result will be well worth the trouble.” 

‘‘T have always been told that it is both in- 
delicate and unkind to complain of one’s hus- 
band ; if mine is not what I hoped to find him, 
you can scarcely expect me to expose his short- 
comings.”’ 

“To a friend you may. Amy, you gave to 
the world a noble book. Now, tell me if in 
such performances your heart rests satisfied. 
Your mind, I know, joys in its work. Is 
literature the sweet, refreshing stream beside 
whose still waters you can rest satisfied? Is 
therc no yearning to realize the love you so 
beautifully paint? No desire to enter that 
paradise of domestic enjoyment whose calm 
beauties you know so well how to appreciate ?”’ 

The dewy light of tears filled her eyes; her 
heart was desolate, indeed; but every word 
he spoke seemed to pierce her very soul. Did 
he know that she was struggling to crush her 
sinful love for him, the husband of another? 
She quailed as if he had struck her a heavy 
blow. 

‘* Are you willing to share all your beautiful 
thoughts with the world, and receive the world’s 
poor meed of praise, that wreath of applause 
that burns a woman’s brow like a circle of fire ? 
I remember seeing in a cathedral a beautiful 
statue of the Virgin; a little above her head 
hung a chaplet of light, formed of very small 
jets of gas; it encircled her with a halo ot 
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beauty, but nowhere touched her head; if it 
had, it would have consumed her. This, I 
thought, is the world’s applause and woman; let 
but the glittering chaplet fall on her brow, 
and it will certainly scorch, if it does not burn 
her.”’ 

‘*But, Mr. Milford, is there nothing enno- 
bling in the pursuit of literature, even to a 
woman ?”’ 

‘* Yes, surely, sometimes there is.’’ 

‘*My experience, Mr. Milford, is this—that 
literature, like many other pleasures in this 
life, has its dark as well as its bright side. 
There are many women who enjoy its pursuit 
keenly. For myself, I must say that I have 
not that divine gift of genius which urges its 
possessor again and again over the thorny road, 
though his feet are bleeding andtorn. I have 
fainted at the threshold of the door; the beau- 
tiful temple stands open beyond; I see the 
scarlet wreaths, the glittering altars, the gor- 
geous display of the white-robed priests ; I hear 
the bewildering music and the silvery tones 
that say ‘come,’ but I cannot go any farther; 
I shrink back like a coward from the toils, the 
dust, the fierce encounters by the way. Let 
women who are stronger than I am go on; but 
as for me, I am weary, utterly weary!’? And 
she folded her hands in her lap, with a gesture 
of complete dejection. 

‘There is a rest for you, Amy; a joy in life 
far beyond that of writing books.” 

She looked up at him, and said, quietly— 
**Love, you mean ?’’ 

** Yes, love.’’ 

Yes; but where can I get love? Even 
Everard has withdrawn his and given it to 
another; the love you warned me to crush has 
died of its own accord, Mr. Milford.’’ 

‘*Emma is dead, Amy’’—his voice trembled. 
** Will you be my wife? I ask a great gift— 
your love; may I hope to win it ?’’ 

A sudden gush of tears filling the eyes, a 
slight tremor of the figure, a passionate grasp- 
ing of the hand Mr. Milford held to her, a low 
murmured ‘‘ yes,”’ and Art was vanquished by 
love ; in loving and being loved Amy Dale had 
found her true mission. From her we shall 
get no more woman’s books. She was named 
appropriately—Amy, beloved, from amata ; and 
in love she has found her true happiness. 

But there are women who, having found love, 
have not lost a love of art; they have their 
mission, and their destiny cannot be overruled 
by love. More than one Mrs. Browning sings 
her songs, not from solitary Parnassus, but 
from the most sacred groves of Love himself. 
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DEPARTING FROM VENICE. 
BY LUCY H. HOOPER. 


Tue last long rays of the sunset 
Light the room where I'm lying, 

The fever cloud is lifted, 
I wake to kuow I'm dying. 

Slow and slower, faint and fainter, 
Is running life’s ebbing sand ; 

Yes, I’m dying—dying alone, 
Alone in a foreign land 

Iam worn with wasting fever, 
I’m weary of wearing pain; 

And I never shall see you again, darling, 
Never—never again. 


Oh, for one breath of the breezes ! 
One gleam of the mist-veil'’d rays! 

That sigh and shine around my home 
In these the autumnal days. 

Oh for one look at one I know, 
One word of familiar speech ! 

*Tis hard to die, like spent-out waves, 
Afar on a foreign beach ; 

’Tis hard to dream of one dear face, 
And wake to this wearing pain, 

I never shall see you again, darling, 
Never—never again. 


I wonder, love, if you fancy 
The reason I do not write; 

I wonder if you imagine 
That I am dying to-night! 

O love! the fever-born vision 
Of your face so bright and fair, 

That face that I shall see no more, 
Is hardest of all to bear. 

I think I could greet death gladly, 
To rest from fever and pain; 

If I only could see you again, darling 
Once—once only—again. 


** Never!"’ so murmurs the Ocean, 
As I dream of what has been, 
“No more shall homo and love be yours, 
For I and Death lie between !”’ 
Hoping, and fearing, and loving, 
All life save its end is o'er; 
To-morrow I shall lie at rest 
On the Lido’s lonely shore. 
Slowly the mists of the fever 
Gather anew round my brain ; 
A last and long farewell, darling! 
I never shall see you again. 


STANZAS. 
BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 

A PERFECT life is never lived below, 

Shadows will dim even our happiest hours ; 
Undarkened days we ne'er on earth may know— 

Nor can we always walk amid the flowers; 
But if we bow in meekness, trusting still 

That all shall work together for our good, 
Submissive to the Great All-Father’s will, 

Who has our many frailties understood— 
We know that, by and by, we shall come forth 

Into the glowing life of angelhood 








WHERE’S MY BABY? 


BY MARY FURMAN. 


Hz was a grand baby, this hero of mine. 
One of your splendidly-developed, stirring boys, 
with good powerful lungs, big bright eyes, tiny 
rings of tightly curling hair, and a frame that 
might have been a model for an infant Hercules. 
Not one of the fat, heavy sort, but stout, stur- 
dy, and active. He was ten months old, and 
looked sixteen, and his name was Freddy Law- 
son. 

Fred Lawson the elder, who was the proud 
papa of this wonderful baby, was a tall, fine- 
looking man, with a loud voice, a clear ringing 
laugh, and a heart as tender as a woman’s. 

Mrs. Lawson was the weest little blue-eyed 
morsel of a woman that ever fell in love with 
six feet of manhood (in this case spelt Fred), 
and Mrs. Lawson’s proudest title at the time 
my story opens, was baby’s mother. 

There was never such a baby seen; that was 
admitted on all sides. The angelic patience 
with which big Fred trotted, walked, and dan- 
dled that hoy, was astudy for paternal fondness ; 
and as the youngster repaid him by crowing and 
laughing all day, and sleeping all night, Fred’s 
devotion was not to be wondered at. As for 
Mrs. Lawson, who went at home by the name 
of Pet or Petty, words fail to express her ma- 
ternal tenderness. Such embroidery as her 
little hands could produce to adorn baby, such 
dreams for baby’s future, such care for baby’s 
comfort can only be shown by a young mother 
over her first child. 

There was still another devoted attendant in 
the boy’s train. This was his nurse, Keziah, 
or generally called Keezy. She was a red- 
haired, freckled country girl of fifteen, whose 
whole soul was bound up in love for her gentle 
mistress and that baby. Tall, awkward, and 
ungainly, her gentle touch was only for Freddy, 
her voice softened for him alone, and her care 
was so faithful and affectionate that even the 
loving parents were satisfied to trust Master 
Freddy with Keezy. 

My little hero lived in the country, in the 
little village of Towerdale some five miles from 
the town of Duncan; there were many pretty 
villages within a pleasant riding distance of 
this town. To the north lay Towerdale, to the 
south Mount Mayview, and other pretty places 
east and west, though we have to speak only 
of these two. 
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It was Fourth of July, 18—, and a grand 
military parade, review, flag-raising and speech- 
making was promised by the good people of 
Duncan, and from all points the village people 
flocked tothe town. Mrs. Lawson had promised 
to spend the day with ner cousin, Amelia; and 
at an early hour Master Freddy was bathed 
and dressed for his ride. Keezy, proud of her 
charge, whose embroidered dress and pretty hat 
particularly pleased her, was put on the back 
seat, with a thousand charges about baby; 
Fred the elder, and Pet occupied the frort seat, 
and the party started. Cousin Amelia would 
expect them early, and Freddy must not get 
sleepy aud crush his new hat; so ‘‘ White 
Boots’’ was whipped up, and they drove rapidly 
in the direction of Duncan. 

One of the principal-men, in the village of 
Mount Mayview, on the south side of the town, 
was Oliver Moseley, a bachelor of about sixty, 
who lived in the largest house of the place 
with his housekeeper, Mrs. White. Ili-natured 
persons did say that this lady was Miss White, 
until her hair, beginning to turn, suggested that 
she was far on the road to old-maidism, and 
that she adopted the matron’s title with her 
caps. Certain it is, that nobody in the village 
had ever seen Mr. White, and that the lady 
was never heard to mention her “ dear de- 
parted.”’ 

Now, Mrs. White wanted to see the parade 
and review, and Mr. Moseley had positively 
refused to have the carriage sent to town for 
any such ‘‘nonsense.”” But ‘a wilful woman 
will have her way,’’ as Mr. Moseley soon dis- 
covered. On the morning of the eventful day 
Mrs. White found, to her utter astonishment, 
of course, that there was no sugar in the house ; 
the little village store could not furnish the loaf 
which Mr. Moseley used, and after trying to 
drink his coffee unsweetened, the old gentleman 
surrendered at discretion and ordered the car- 
riage to take Mrs. White to town to buy sugar. 

The roads which led from Duncan to Tower- 
dale and Mount Mayview met near the market- 
place, and here were assembled so great a con- 
course of vehicles that Mr. Lawson and Mrs. 
White were compelled to abandon the idea of 
driving through the town, and, hitching up 
their respective horses in the hotel shed, they 
started on foot to find a good place from which 
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to view the parade. The crowd was very great ; 
from miles around the country people had 
flocked to see the show. Young and old, fami- 
lies and couples ; farmers’ wagons loaded with 
the representatives of three generations ; smil- 
ing young farmers driving their sweethearts in 
the high or low chaise ; young folks on horse- 
back in couples, groups, or single, all were 
crowding round the market-place to obtain a 
good stand. 

Giving Pet his arm, and bidding Keezy keep 
close to them, Mr. Lawson elbowed his way 
forward ; his hearty voice, pleasant greeting, 
and allusion to the lady on his arm, winning 
for him an easy transit; while close behind 
him, with both Freddy’s hands tugging at her 
flame-colored locks, came Keezy ; her eyes and 
mouth wide open with anticipation of the sights 
she had come to behold. An open place was 
gained at last, and Pet stationed upon the porch 
of a small store, obtaining a seat for a con-sid- 
er-a-tion. Keezy stood near trying to obtain a 
peep over the heads of the assembled multi- | 
tude. 

‘*Can you take that baby on the other arm ?” 
said a pleasant voice near Keezy ; “his hat is 
right before my eyes.” 

Keezy turned at the request, to see a very 
small, tidy elderly Jady just behind her, who 
was trying in vain to look round Master Fred- 
dy’s hat. 

‘* Freddy, take his hands out of Keezy’s hair,”’ 
said the nurse, trying to move the baby, and 
proving that a second effort would certainly 
dislocate her neck. 

**Let me try,’’ said Mrs. White; for it was 
the housekeeper, who was Keezy’s neighbor. 
‘What a beautiful child !’’ she added, as Fred- 
dy, taking his hands from Keezy’s hair, turned 
his large dark eyes upon the little old lady, and 
signified his approbation by a crowing laugh. 

**He’s a booty,”’ said Keezy. ‘‘ Ain’t him 
pooty, pooty boy?” she said to the child. 
‘* Ain’t him dood boy ? come to see sojers !”” 

Another crowing laugh from Freddy com- 
pleted his triumph over Mrs. White’s heart. 
His rosy cheeks, pretty dimples, and merry 
eyes were captivating enough to move a sterner 
nature; and his bright good humor was con- 
tagious. After a little chat with Keezy, Mrs. 
White held out her arms to Freddy. 

**Come to me! come for a little minute!” 
she said; and Freddy held out both arms to 
accept the invitation. 

** Here they come !”” was buzzed in the crowd, 
and Keezy was all eyes for the show. Mrs. 





White, delighted with Freddy’s appreciation of 





the music and gay uniforms, held him up, mov- 
ing a little away from Keezy as she saw a va- 
cancy in the crowd, and a chance to get a little 
nearer to the front line of people. She was 
almost unconscious of these movements till an 
alarm was made in the crowd. One of the 
carriage horses on the outside of the throng had 
pulled himself loose from his fastening, and was 
dashing through the people, dragging the ve- 
hicle after him, and scattering the good folks 
right and left. Mrs. White looked round. The 
tall, gawky nurse was nowhere in sight, and 
the crowd was pushing, trampling in all diree- 
tions, threatening to crush her to death unless 
she moved forward too. 

Separated by the alarm in the crowd, it was 
some time before Mr. Lawson discovered that 
Keezy was not behind them with Freddy. 

‘*Where’s Keezy?’’ he said, stopping sud- 
denly, as the alarm subsided. 

‘‘Where’s my baby? Oh, Fred! Where’s 
our baby ?” cried Pet. ‘‘She’s been killed by 
the runaway horse !” 

‘*Hush, Pet! Nobody was killed; and see, 
they have caught the horse. Stay here, and 
I will find Keezy in two minutes.” 

Two minutes, five, ten, thirty, sixty passed, 
and the anxious mother could endure the sus- 
pense no longer. She started to return to the 
market-place; and met her husband returning, 
pale and breathless, after a fruitless search. A 
heavy rain now began to fall, to add to their 
troubles. 

‘* Perhaps she has gone to Cousin Amelia’s,”’ 
said Pet, ashy white with terror. 

‘*Certainly! What a fool I was not to think 
of it !’’ said Fred, cheerfully, his handsome face 
brightening as he spoke. ‘‘Come, we will find 
the carriage and drive over. How it rains!” 

It rained harder before they reached the 
house, to meet another shock. The baby was 
not there. It was useless to talk of staying; 
the last hope was that Keezy might have started 
for home, and they drove rapidly out of town, 
hoping to overtake her. Anxiously they looked 
through the pouring rain for baby’s white 
dress and Keezy’s blue shawl, but in vain; 
and when Fred unlocked the house door to find 
it empty, poor Pet fell faiv.ing at his feet. 
Leaving her with a lady who lived in the next 
house, with a few hurriedly spoken words of 
explanation, Fred put up the carriage, saddled 
a fresh horse, and dashed off again towards 
Duncan. 

Keezy’s despair, when, after running like the 
rest from the horse, she missed the baby, can- 
not be described. She was not a very bright 
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girl, and fright was too much for her intellect 
to bear. A thousand terrors flitted before her 
mind, not the least of which was the vengeance 
she was convinced Mr. Lawson would take 
upon her for the baby’s loss. She well knew 
the idolizing love of both parents for the boy, 
and she had lost him. Not knowing a street 
of the town, after one wild look around her, 
she turned and fled from the place, uncertain 
where to go, only anxious to escape from the 
parents whose treasure she had lost. 

All the afternoon, until late in the evening, did 
the father pursue his inquiries for a girl with a 
blue shawl and red hair, carrying a baby. 
Some had seen her early in the day, but the 
rain had driven people away from the town, 
and no trace of her was left. It was near mid- 
night when, after leaving an advertisement for 
the Duncan Daily News, Fred went home. | 
draw a veil over the scene that followed. The 
hope that had sustained poor little Pet through 
the dreary afternoon and evening fell to the 
ground as he entered the room alone. 

In the mean time, where was the baby? Mrs. 
White’s search after Keezy was as unsuccessful 
as Mrs. Lawson’s, and she was still looking for 
her when William, Mr. Moseley’s man, joined 
her to urge the necessity of returning home 
before the rain fell. 

‘* But goodness me, marm!’’ cried the man, 
‘wherever did you get that baby ?”’ 

‘*We must find the nurse, William,’’ said 
Mrs. White. ‘Look for a tall red-haired girl 
with a blue shawl.”’ 

‘* Bless me, marm! there’s fifty of ’em here,”’ 
said William. ‘‘ There, it’s raining! Docome 
home.”’ 

** But the baby ?’’ 

‘* Lay it on the steps somewhere, and let the 
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nurse find it.’’ 

‘In the rain!”’ cried the horror-stricken little 
old lady. ‘‘How it pours! Poor little fellow! 
he will be wet through.” 

‘You ’ll have to take him home, then, and 
find out where he belongs to-morrow. You'll 
never find the nurse now, and folks is all going 
away with the rain. Wonder how the old gen- 
tleman will like a baby!” 

Mrs. White wondered, too, and somewhat 
uneasily ; but there seemed no help for it, so 
she got into the carriage and drove to Mount 
Mayview. A little moaning, fretting noise from 
Freddy was but the beginning of trouble. Be- 
fore half the drive was accomplished it was 
settled into a shrieking cry, and when they 
reached home the lovely baby was crimson 
with his efforts in the screaming and sobbing 
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way. Mrs. White coaxed and scolded, whis- 
pered and screamed, soothed and shook him. 

‘* Now, baby, dear baby, be good |’’ 

A long yell. 

** Will you be quiet, you brat !’’ 

A longer yell, with a gasping sob at the end 
of it. 

‘*Hush, baby ! 
little boy; be quiet. 
be still!” 

Only a succession of shrieks answered the 
appeal, and by this time they were at home. 

Mr. Moseley was on the step. Could he be- 
lieve his ears? A baby, a screaming baby in 
his carriage, in Mrs. White’s arms. 

‘Where did you get that brat?’’ he thun- 
dered, 

**Oh, I'll tell you all about it in a minute,’’ 
gasped the poor little woman. ‘ Hush, baby.’ 

But baby was determined to make all the 
noise that was made, and only screamed the 


He’s a pretty boy. Hush, 
"Itty baby! You imp, 


louder. 

‘* Perhaps he is hungry,” said William. 

‘*Of course he is, poor little fellow! Have 
dinner immediately !’’ said the housekeeper, in 
a loud tone, in order to be heard above the 
darling infant’s tones. 

Suddenly, with one of the freaks which beset 
infantile minds, Freddy stopped crying, as 
abruptly as if he had been choked, and after a 
few sobbing sighs, dropped his head wearily 
upon his new friend’s arm, and went to sleep. 
With a sigh of relief Mrs. White unfastened 
the littie hat and cloak, and put him gently 
upon the velvet-covered sofa, and then went 
to take off her own bonnet. 

Mr. Moseley would deeply resent the fact 
being known; but, after watching the little 
white-robed figure from a distance for some 
minutes, he approached it softly, and stood 
looking down upon the little stranger. The 
round white arms and shoulders, set off by their 
crimson background, the flushed cheeks, long, 
wet eyelashes, curling hair, and the attitude of 
unconscious grace which the child had taken 
formed a lovely picture, and the artist part of 
the old gentleman was gratified. His had been 
a lonely, unloved life, and something in the 
innocent loveliness of this noble babe stirred a 
new emotion in.his heart as he stood watching 
the deep respirations and weary sighs of the 
little slumberer. A smile hovering for a mo- 
ment on the baby’s lips brought a strange 
moisture to the old man’s eyes, and only a 
feeling of shamefacedness prevented him from 
kissing Master Freddy. 

Mrs. White found him still looking down at 


























the sleeping boy; and, to her surprise, the 
only answer made to her communication re- 
specting the child was: ‘‘ Well, he must stay 
where he is till to-morrow, at least. It is too 
late to return to Duncan this afternoon.” 

For two hours Freddy slept peacefully, and 
woke with his peculiar crowing laugh, just as 
the late dinner came upon the table. Mr. Mose- 
ley, to his own astonishment, took him in his 
arms, and gave him his watch, delighted to see 
how tenderly he held it. 

‘*Let me take him now, sir; dinner is rea- 
dy,’’ said the smiling housekeeper. 

Crash! The watch was hurled across the 
room; and, coming in contact with the small 
mantel clock, struck that against a mirror, a 
piece of which knocked over an expensive glass 
vase, while Freddy laughed aloud at the noise 
ali this destruction occasioned. 

Mrs. White trembled ; but Mr. Moseley said : 
‘*My fault for giving him the watch.”’ And 
sat down to dine. 

‘* What do you give the boy, Mrs. White?” 

‘Tam sure I don’t know. Soft things, I 
guess; he’s got no teeth; I never fed a baby 
in my life.’’ 

‘* Take care; he ’ll grab that knife.” 

This weapon removed, Freddy made a dash 
at a tumbler, succeeded in upsetting that down 
into his bosom, and began to scream. 

‘Give him something to eat,’’ roared the old 
gentleman. ‘‘ Here’s some mashed potatoes ; 
they ’re soft.’”’ 

The baby was hungry, and a mouthful of food 
quieted him. 

‘*He must like it; see how he eats,” said 
Mrs. White, as she gave the child spoonful 
after spoonful of the white, soft food. 

‘*Here’s some soft bread with gravy on it; 
try that,’’ said Mr. Moseley. 

Baby made a hearty meal. All the soft food 
on the table was tried, and met with his ap- 
probation. Squash succeeded potatoes and 
bread dipped in gravy, and some strawberries 
mashed in cream and sugar completed the 
repast. 

A crowing, romping evening with his two 
old friends, and at about nine o’clock Master 
Freddy fell asleep, and was laid in his clothes 
on the housekeeper’s bed. An hour later the 
whole household retired, and still the baby slept. 

It was near midnight when Mrs. White was 
awakened by the crying of the child beside 
her. At first che was bewildered by the sound, 
but after a moment she recollected the little 
stranger, and began to pat and soothe it. All 
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in vain; the ery was one of pain, and, after 
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some minutes passed in a futile attempt to 
quiet him, Mrs. White rose, and lighted a lamp, 
drew on a wrapper and pair of slippers, and 
took the baby in her arms. Some instinct told 
her that this was a cry, not of fretfulness, but 
of pain. The poor child’s hands were hot and 
his face flushed, while his screams of agony 
were varied by moans that went straight to his 
new narse’s heart. She had no idea what to 
do. She shrank from the thought of awaking 
Mr. Moseley, and then she doubted if he knew 
anything about the matter himself. Mean- 
time, while she was walking up and down, 
trying in vain to still the baby, the old bachelor 
was dressing himself, after tossing about, en- 
deavoring not to hear the yells in the house- 
keeper’s room. 

‘*What’s the matter? Gracious, what a 
row !’’ followed his thundering knock at Mrs. 
White’s door. 

“Come in! Oh, sir, the poor baby’s sick! 
I’m sure he’s got the croup, or the measles, or 
some of those things babies have.’’ 

“Sick! nonsense! he screams like a young 
hyena! Most likely he’s hungry again !’’ 

‘*Seems to me babies do eat in the night. 
They do; I remember hearing, now, and they 
give them a drink of milk!”’ 

‘Is there any milk in the house ?” 

‘* Yes, in the cellar. If you will take him, 
Ill get some.’’ 

‘*No; you keep him,’’ said the gentleman, 
shrinking back; ‘‘I’ll go for it.” 

But baby positively refused to drink the 
milk ; the improper food he had already taken 
was torturing the poor fellow, who writhed and 
screamed with pain. 

Mrs. White walked him till she was ready to 
drop; then she rocked him, trotted, petted, 
and scolded. All useless; pain conquered all 
her blandishments and threats, and baby 
screamed on. Then the old gentleman tried 
his skill, until, wearied out, he tossed Master 
Fred on the bed with an impatient—‘‘ There! 
scream it out, you little imp!” 

And baby obeyed! Shriek followed shriek, 
moan came after moan, yells were piled up, 
each one more intensly shrill than the last, till 
Nature came to aid baby, and he threw the 
improper mess from his poor little stomach upon 
Mrs. White’s snowy counterpane. The vomit- 
ing eased him, and, tired out, he slept soundly. 

Morning found the old gentleman cross and 
the old lady crosser over their broken rest, and 
they came to breakfast with savage glances at 
the innocent cause of their trouble. All his 


merriment was gone ; he was only a pale, fret- 
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ful baby, and his moaning cry was only an 
aggravation of his former injurious conduct. 

‘*Mrs. White, we have got rid of that baby !”’ 
cried the old gentleman, gleefully ; and from 
the newspaper read aloud Mr. Lawson’s adver- 
tisement. ‘‘Order the carriage, and drive 
over immediately after breakfast. I don’t want 
him in the house another night !”’ 

Mrs. White shuddered &t the idea, and or- 
dered the carriage. 

‘*There ’s a woman at the door who has been 
asleep in the barn on the open lot over the 
way, asking for a piece of bread,” said William, 
opening the door of the dining-room. ‘‘She’s 
got red hair and a blue shawl, marm, and I 
thought—”’ 

Mrs. White was gone. There at the door 
stood the cause of all her misery, Keezy, poor 
Keezy, who had wandered to the old barn, and 
now, faint with hunger, stood begging a bit of 
bread. One rapturous cry, and she was at Mrs. 
White’s feet, and ten minutes later the whole 
party were on their way to Towerdale. 

My pen cannot paint the parents’ joy when 
their treasure was once more safely in their 
home. Keezy was forgiven; and Mr. Moseley 
never made but one remark about it; he said: 
‘*Mrs. White, the next time you go to a pa- 
rade don’t offer to hold a baby.’’ 


i ee 


LADIES ON THE POINT OF MARRIAGE. 


How truly important a thing it is to have all 
worldly concerns fully understood between the 
fair bride and bridegroom, prior to the wedding ! 
In rich families, or where there are large es- 
tates, these affairs are regularly arranged by 
the lawyers; and should there be (by bare 
possibility) any dispute after marriage, deeds of 
settlement can be readily referred to. This is, 
however, but the adjustment of that highly 
desirable matter that has been termed ‘filthy 
Incre.’’ All the lawyers in the world, putting 
their imposing heads together, could not con- 
trol the effect of opposite tempers ; and as it is 
undeniable that young lovers, in their period 
of courtship, are totally blind to each other’s 
imperfections, it is not until after what is called 
‘*the honeymoon’’ has passed that the little 
thorns appear which inflict the first wounds 
on matrimonial bliss, and, if neglected to be 
soothed and healed at once, grow into more 
serious maladies. Young brides, it is at this 
eritical juncture, or puncture, that your tact, 
your best good humor, must be exerted! The 
admiring man on whom you have bestowed 





your hand will be too much gratified in obser- 
ving this conduct not to meet it more than 
lalf way, own perhaps his hasty remark, kiss 
off a soft, indignant tear, and mutual forgive- 
ness of each early petty offence may prevent 
the growth of many a future grievance. 

Although riches have been pronounced a 
blessing, how often does it occur that the wife 
who brings money on her side is disappointed 
—nay, disgusted, in what she fancies may be 
the niggardly appropriation of the finances? 
Why ought not she to have a new carriage like 
Mrs. , or Mrs. ? Has not the fortune 
flowed in from fer family? When this notion 
has found its way into the female head, farewell 
to matrimonial bliss! The wife remonstrates, 
and, nine times out of ten, she is the most ex- 
pert in argument, and her defeated helpmate 
walks off moodily te the hall of selfishness, his 
club—where in splendor he endeavors to re- 
gain good humor amongst the loungers and 
idlers that haunt the establishment, and where, 
if in pique he determines to dine, his palate is 
tickled with, perhaps, superior cookery to that 
of his own domicile. 

We have been led to these remarks by the 
accidental perusal of an existing and authentie 
document, which, if only descriptive of the 
manners of the period in which it was written, 
is curivus and entertaining. 

We cannot imagine that any wife of the pre- 
sent day would propose such preposterous sti- 
pulations as those of Elizabeth Spencer, heiress 
of Sir John Spencer, Lord Mayor of London, 
some time about the year 1630, and who was 
married to William, Lord Compton. The lady 
had made few previous demands, but not long 
after the conclusion of the nuptial ceremony, 
she sent her husband a modest and consolatory 
letter, which is yet extant, and from which the 
following items, among many others, are ver- 
bally taken. It may not be impertinent to add 
that Lord Compton, as might reasonably be 
conjectured, after the receipt of such a letter as 
the following, reaped little comfort from his 
wife, and less from her large fortune. 








EPISTLE FROM LADY ELIZABETH COMPTON TO LORD 
COMPTON (LITERALLY RENDERED). 


‘(My Sweer Lire: Now I have declared to 
you my mind for the settling of your state, I 
suppose it were best for me to bethink or con- 
sider with myself what ALLOWANCE WERE MEET- 
Est for me; for, considering what care I have 
had of your estate, and how respectfully I 
dealt with those, which both by the laws of 
of God, of nature, and of civil polity, wit, re- 
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ligion, government, and honesty, you, my dear, 
are bound to, I pray and beseech you to grant 
me £1,600 per annum (quarterly to be paid). 

** Also, I would (besides that allowance for 
my apparel) have £600 added yearly (quarterly 
to be paid) for the performance of charitable 
works; and those things I would not, neither 
will be, accountable for. 

‘* Also, I will have three horses for my own 
saddle, that none shall dare lend or borrow; 
none lend but I, none borrow but you. 

** Also, I would have two gentiewomen, lest 
one should be sick, or have some other left. 
Also, I believe that it is an indecent thing for 
a gentlewoman to stand mumping alone, when 
God hath blessed their lord and lady with good 
estate. 

*€ Also, when I ride a-hunting or hawking, or 
travel from one house to another, I will have 
them attending; so, for either of those said 
women, [ must and wit have for either of them 
a horse. , 

** Also, I will have six or eight gentlemen, 
and I will have my two coaches, one lined with 
velvet to myself, with four very fair horses ; 
and a coach for my women, lined with sweet 
cloth, one laced with gold, the other with scar- 
let, and laced with watched lace and silver, 
and four good horses. 

‘* Also, I will have two coachmen, one for my 
own coach, the other for my women. 

* Also, at any time when I travel, I will be 
allowed not only caroches and spare horses for 
me and my women, but I will have such car- 
riages as shall be fitting for all orderly purposes: 
not pestering my things with my women’s, nor 
theirs with chambermaids’, nor theirs with 
washmaids’. 

** Also, for laundresses, when I travel, I will 
have them sent away before with the carriages, 
to see all safe; and the chambermaids I will 
have go before with the greens, that the cham- 
bers may be ready, sweet, and clean. 

** Also, for that it is indecent to crowd myself 
up with my gentleman usher in my coach, I 
will have him to have a convenient horse, to 
attend me either in city or in country. And I 
must have two footmen. And my desire is that 
you defray all the charges for me. 

**And for myself, besides my yearly allow- 
ance, I would have twenty gowns of apparel, 
six of them excellent good ones, eight of them 
for the country, and six of them very excellent 
good ones. 

** Also, I would have, to put me in my purse, 
£2,000 and £200, and so for you to pay my 
debts. 








** Also, I will have £6,000 to buy me jewels, 
and £4,000 to buy me a pearl chain. 

‘* Now, seeing I am so reasonable unto you, 
I pray you to find my children apparel, and 
their schooling, and also my servants (men and 
women) their wages. 

** Also, I will have my houses furnished, and 
all my lodging-chambers to be suited with all 
such furniture as is fit—as beds, stools, chairs, 
suitable cushions, carpets, silver warming-pans, 
cupboards of plate, fair hangings, and such like ; 
so for my drawing-chambers in all houses I will 
have them delicately furnished, both with hang- 
ings, couch, canopy, glass, carpet, chair-cush- 
ions, and all things thereunto belonging. 

‘* Also, my desire is that you will pay al! my 
debts, build Ashby-House, and purchase lands, 
and lend no money (as you love God) to the 
Lord Chamberlain (Thomas Howard, Earl of 
Suffolk), which would have all—perhaps your 
life—from you. Remember his son, my Lord 
Walden, what entertainment he gave me when 
we were at the Tilt-yard. If you were dead he 
said he would be a husband, a father, a brother, 
and he said he would marry me. I protest I 
grieve to see the poor man have so little wit 
and honesty to use his friend so vilely. Also, 
he fed me with untruth concerning the Charter- 
house; but that is the least: he wished me 
much harm—you know him. God keep you 
and me from such as him. 

** So now I have declared to you what I would 
have, and what I would not have, I pray that 
when you be an earl to allow me £1,000 more 
than I new desire, and double attendance ! 

‘* Your loving wife, 
**E1iza Compron.”’ 


Certain contemporary historians have asserted 
that the lady’s large fortune turned her lord’s 
head. Query—Had the above letter nothing to 
do with that calamity ? 


—_ — -—_ + s2ee o—__—__—_ 


Gop’s Lovz.—The following lines are said to 
have been written by a person commonly es- 
teemed an absolute idiot. A ray from the sane 
tuary, revealing the mercies of redemption as 
well as of creation, must surely have glanced 
across his mind. 

“Could we with ink the ocean fill, 
Were the whole earth of parchment made, 
Were every single stick a quill, 
And every man ascribe by trade: 
To write the love of God above 
Would drain the ocean dry ; 
Nor could the scro!l contain the whole, 
Though stretched from sky to sky.” 





THE SECRET OF LOUISE HASTINGS. 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


‘‘SomeTHine must be done; I can bear this 
no longer.’’ 

I remember just the spot where, as I spoke 
these words, I paused between the table and 
the rug in my small parlor—small, but plea- 
sant and tasteful, as I had often congratulated 
myself, looking at the pretty lace curtains and 
the Brussels carpet, its dark moss-green ground 
flushed and warm with tropical roses. 

I, Louise Hastings, had carried for a whole 
week a slow, steady heartache. Sometimes 
this aching had suddenly sprang into a quick, 
fierce life, and pain which seemed as though it 
would smother my breath and drive my reason 
into a great whirl of madness. But that was 
when I looked off to the future, and remembered 
the past; and my will was stubborn and my 
pride was strong ; and I held down memory and 
imagination with all the might of both, for I 
dreaded every recurrence of that fierce, choking 
pain as I would have dreaded tongues of fire 
leaping suddenly along my shrinking nerves. 
So I had borne myself before my husband and 
any one with whom I chanced to be thrown 
steadily enough, perhaps with a little added 
dignity ; but that no one would be likely to 
observe who had not the key to it. 

I had been a wife, loving and deeply beloved, 
for a year, and that winter was the twenty- 
fourth of my life. It was the thirtieth of that 
of Maurice Hastings, my husband, who had 
been for four years a physician in the old town 
of Woolcottville, where we had resided ever 
since our marriage. 

I was an only child, and my parents died 
before my remembrance. My aunt, who had 
adopted me, was a childless widow in very 
comfortable circumstances, and she was very 
fond of me, and had indulged every wish of 
mine, so far as her fortune permitted. At 
nineteen, with small knowledge of the world 
and smaller of my own heart, I had become the 
betrothed wife of Henry Somers, whose mother 
was an old and beloved friend of my aunt. 

Harry was a spoiled child; so was I. We 
fancied that we adored each other. He had 
all those charms of conversation, those graces 
of person and manner which are so apt to at- 
tract the fancy of a young, inexperienced girl ; 
he was intelligent, enthusiastic, fall of warm, 
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generous impulses; but I could not penetrate 
beneath these, and see that the character of 
Henry Somers lacked moral force and discipline. 
For a while we got on very smoothly together ; 
then certain antagonisms in our characters 
began to develop themselves. Both were high- 
spirited, both unconsciously selfish and exact- 
ing; so, during the second six months of our 
engagement, we had frequent jars, recrimina- 
tions, and reconciliations. Then Harry went 
West to survey some lands in which his father 
had been speculating. 

We were to have been married on his return, 
and we parted with mutual protestations of 
eternal fidelity. But Henry Somers was im- 
pulsive and susceptible ; his absence was neces- 
sarily prolonged ; and an old friend of his fa- 
ther’s with whom he passed several weeks had 
a young and beautiful daughter, in whose 
society he was constantly thrown. I was 
grieved to find that his letters grew less fre- 
quent, and that there was a sensible diminution 
in their first ardor. 

My aunt was not a women to submit quietly 
to this, if I had been; and she soon obtained 
indubitable evidence that Harry had involved 
himself in a flirtation which was most dishonor- 
able, with the relations that we occupied to 
each other. Her indignation was keen; her 
fears were aroused for the happiness of the child 
who was dearer to her than life. She laid the 
facts before me, and stimulated my pride into 
dissolving our engagement. 

But the knowledge of Harry’s perfidy was a 
terrible stroke to me, for my faith in him had 
been boundless, and he was the idol of my 
girlish dreams and fancies. But the bitter 
experience did me good. That great sorrow 
thundered in a wild storm over my soul, but it 
passed away, leaving it better and stronger ; 
and as I have lived to know that the aim and 
end of all living is to become this, I have 
thanked God for the rain in the morning of my 
life. 

A year and a half later I met my husband 
for the first time at a quiet little watering- place 
situated near a cove where we had gone for 
the sea air and bathing. 

Maurice Hastings was unlike any of the men 
with whom I had been thrown; he was grave, 
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thoughtful, studious; yet there was a spring 
of keen humor in his nature, which sparkled 
in his deep gray eyes ana flashed in ripples of 
light over the fine, grave face. 

Each was interested in the other from the 
beginning. His conversation formed a vivid 
contrast with that of any other man’s I had 
ever known, as we walked down on the beach 
in the sweet summer evenings, and watched 
the great white temples of mist rising slowly 
up from the ocean, and lifting their silver 
colonnades tothestars. Our talk ranged every- 
where ; on nature and art, philosophy, history, 
religion. I felt my whole nature expanding 
and intensifying as I listened, and the graceful 
flatteries and insipid talk with which I had 
formerly been entertained now grew vapid and 
disagreeable. Not that Maurice Hastings was 
pedantic, but to me his conversation was full 
of stimulation and suggestion. 

It did not take us long to penetrate the mutual 
interest which each took in the other. Maurice 
was the sincerest and most candid of men, and 
though he seldom flattered me, still the look 
of pleased interest and amusement which flashed 
down on me as we stood on the yellow sands 
bordered with a great silver blossoming of 
spray, deepened into one of tenderness before 
that fair chapter in my life was closed. My 
aunt was pleased with Maurice, still she was 
very ambitious for my future, and the thought 
that [ should marry a country physician with 
no prospect but his profession was not gratify- 
ing to her pride. But, spite of herself, Maurice 
daily compelled more of her respect, and my 
engagement with Harry Somers had shown her 
how much better than wealth is it for a woman 
to have a strong, true heart to depend on. 

Woolcottville was not so far from New York 
but that Maurice could see me for a few days 
every month; and in a littie while those days 
had become to me the precious jewels strung 
along the thread of the weeks. 

My mind and heart had found before they 
had passed out from the gates of girlhood the 
companionship which they had lingered and 
thirsted for, and life had something better and 
holier than the mere living for selfish enjoy- 
ment and happiness. And in one of those visits 
Maurice told me those most blessed and tender 
words whose memory still thrills my heart, and 
shakes, while I write, the old, sweet tears into 
my eyes. 

My aunt gave her consent to my choice, on 
the whole, with cheerfulness ; and the next 
spring Maurice brought me to his home, the 
small, graceful cottage lying like a white shell 
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among green surges of larches and cedars, and 
here there went over my head in great light 
and love my first year of wifehood. 

Sometimes there stole across my heart, when 
I sat by the side of my husband, a little sha- 
dow, and that was the thought that my life 
had one secret from him, for I had never re- 
vealed my engagement to Harry Somers. It 
had been my intention to do this, but my aunt 
had dissuaded me from it. I was young, and 
had great faith in her wisdom and discretion, 
and I did not altogether perceive that her stan- 
dard was a worldly and politic one; that she 
had no lofty stand-point, no high ideals of 
living; and, kind and generous though she 
was, that her wisdom was only that of her day 
and generation. So when I turned suddenly 
to her, one morning, from the piano, where I 
had been practising my music-lesson for the 
day, while she was carefully washing some 
old-fashioned china, which had been preserved 
as heir-looms in the family, and said to her: 
** Aunt Eliza, don’t you think that it is my duty 
to inform Maurice of my engagement with Harry 
Somers ?”’ she answered me :— 

**Don’t do anything of the kind, my child; 
a man has no right to be inquisitive about such 
matters, so long as they in no wise concern 
himself. You would only annoy and pain 
Maurice by making any allusion to the subject, 
and it will be much wiser to keep still. I have 
known serious trouble to result from injudicious 
disclosures of this kind.’’ 

‘But, aunty, it doesn’t seem quite honorable, 
somehow. If Maurice were in my place, I 
should want to know the whole truth.”’ 

‘* That is quite natural, Louise ; but he would 
be wiser to lock up the secret in his own heart. 
You will be glad if you take my advice.”’ 

And I took it, but I was not satisfied. One 
night, not long before our marriage, I said to 
Maurice, as we sat together on the divan in the 
alcove beyond the parlor :— 

‘¢T wonder what your faults are; I haven’t 
found one out yet!” 

The grave face bent on me its sweet and 
tenderest smile. ‘‘They will come soon enough, 
my little girlk You know the true work and 
aim of marriage is to improve each other; to 
grow better, nobler in all aspirations and living.’’ 

‘* But everybody, almost, fancies it is only to 
be happier in one way or another, according to 
their tastes and feelings.”’ 

‘*T know it; but we must get at a higher 
range of vision than that. As for my faults, 
you ’ll find them out soon and fast enough, I'll 
promise you.’’ 
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**Tell me one, just one of them, Maurice ; 
please, now’’—drawing closer to him. 

‘* Why do you want to know ?’”’ drawing his 
arm around my waist. 

‘** Because—because I do.’’ 

‘Most satisfactory reason for a woman, but 
you shall be gratified for this time. One of 
my faults is, Louise, that I’m naturally jealous 
—that is, if there be any cause for it. I’ve 
tried to curb and control this quality, and you 
will never experience any trouble from it, my 
little girl. Then, as Iam exclusive in my fancies 
and affections, I am apt to be exacting.” 

My conversation with my aunt flashed at this 
moment across my memory. ‘‘ Maurice, you 
must have perfect confidence in those whom 
you love !’’ 

** Perfect ; if that is once shaken, it is gene- 
rally never restored. If I am once deceived 
there, it is not in my nature to trust again. I 
ean forgive much, but I must have faith in 
which there is no change, no shaking.”’ 

A confession trembled on my lips; but the 
words of my aunt came back to me, and my 
heart played me traitor. 

It was the first anniversary of our wedding- 
day. Maurice and I had been out to ride, for 
it was the time of the year’s awakening, and 
her pulses were full of the youth and the joy 
of the spring. Maurice had set me down at 
the gate of our home, in the late afternoon, and 
driven on farther to see a patient of his. I 
had gone up stairs, and only removed my bon- 
net, when our solitary domestic put her head 
in at my door, saying there was a gentleman 
in the parlor who wished to see me. 

** Louise Carlton !’’ 

I knew him with the first glance, and it was 
not strange that my heart gave a quick flutter, 
for the last time that I had looked on that face 
and listened to the bright tone I had been the 
betrothed wife of Henry Somers. He came for- 
ward, now, with all the old grace and assurance 
of manner, and gave me his hand. My greet- 
ing must have been awkward and constrained, 
for the thought of my husband made my guest 
an unwelcome one. 

**T was within a half dozen miles of Wool- 
cottville, and the longing to look on your face, 
Louise, had grown so strong that I could not 
go farther until I had been nearer it.’”? Anda 
shadow crept over the handsome face of Henry 
Somers; and, sitting in my own parlor and 
listening to his tones, my heart went back to 
the past for a moment, and I almost believed 
that I wasagirlagain. But only for a moment ; 
that heart had given no disloyal throb; in its 





depths was not one feeling of lurking tender- 
ness for the man before me ; and I said, with a 
calmness and dignity that Harry Somers could 
not have remembered: ‘‘ You forget, Mr. So- 
mers, that our relations make a little less free- 
dom of manner more acceptable with me.”’ 

A shadow darkened his face; he looked a 
moment in mine. ‘Ah, Louise,’’ he broke 
out, ‘‘ have you no warmer welcome than this 
for the man who has come to entreat your par- 
don, and who must go mourning all his days 
for the wrong which he has done you?” 

‘Mr. Somers, you, the husband of another 
woman, I, the wife of another man, have no 
right to listen to words like these.”’ 

‘No, Louise, I am not the husband of another 
woman !”’ 

‘* Are you not married ?’’ I asked, bewildered 
and amazed. 

‘*No; I was a fool and a scoundrel, Louise, 
and for a while I was fascinated, bewildered by 
the beauty and arts of one who penetrated my 
weakness too well, and took advantage of it. 
But she never superseded you in my affec- 
tions, though I was too angry and too proud, 
when I got your letter and your aunt’s, to tell 
you this. I lived on, after I awoke from that 
mad intoxication, for which I have cursed myself 
in bitterness of soul ever since, in the hope that 
all would yet be restored betwixt us, until, just 
as I had finished up my business, and was about 
starting for home, I heard—oh, Louise, have 
pity upon me for all that I have suffered !”’ 

He came over to my side, and sat down by 
me, and grasped my hand. The handsome face 
was white with anguish, and, looking on it, I 
pitied Harry Somers for his folly and his weak- 
ness, and this feeling must have faltered through 
my tones. 

‘*It is sin for me to listen to such words from 
you, Harry Somers. What if my husband 
should hear, should know”’—I caught and 
choked back the words, remembering. 

‘What, Louise, have you never told him of 
our engagement ?”’ 

I did not answer with my lips, but the pain 
and anguish in my face told Harry Somers what 
he asked. A look of gladness, triumph flashed 
over his face. I saw the hope which he had 
gathered from: that knowledge, and it galled 
me as a great wrong done to my husband. But 
the next moment all other feelings were merged 
in the dread of his return. What would he 
think, what would he say, if he should return 
and find Harry there? Oh, I saw my mistake 
then, and all the misapprehension and misery 
to which it might lead, and I resolved that 
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before I slept Maurice should know all that 
I had to tell him. But every moment that my 
guest remained was dangerous now. I rose up. 

‘* Harry Somers, I forgive you for all that is 
past, and with these words | beseech you to leave 
me this moment. I am the wife of a good and 
noble man, and I love him too well to prolong 
our interview now. Forget me from this hour, 
and may the lesson which it teaches make you 
a wiser and a better man. You have all that 
my heart can give you—its best wishes. Now, 
go q°? 

He rose up with great reluctance and great 
pain in his face; he grasped both of my hands, 
and kissed them wildly. 

‘*Oh, Louise, of whom I was not worthy, 
farewell!’? And he was gone. 

I drew a long breath of relief as the front 
gate opened and closed sharply. ‘‘ Thank God, 
Maurice has not met him!’’ I murmured, and 
then I sank down into a chair, and great jets 
of tears poured over my cheeks; but the bit- 
terness in them was the thought of my hus- 
band, not of Harry Somers. I did not weep 
there long; it would not do for Maurice to come 
in and find me thus, and I started to go up 
stairs. 

My way crossed the sitting-room. The sha- 
dows had begun to steal into the corners; but 
in one of them was a shadow darker than that 
of the early evening. It rose up and came 
forward. 

‘Oh, Maurice, is that you?” 

**It is I, Louise.’’ 

He had heard all—the changed, strained voice 
told me that, without his uttering another word. 

I grasped his arm. ‘‘Oh, Maurice, only hear 
me; I can satisfy you, I can explain all!’’ 

He shook off my hand, and stood stern and 
His lips were white as the lips 
** Lou- 


still before me. 
which never give forth sound or smile. 
ise Hastings, you were once the betrothed wife 
of that man who has just left you ?” 

I could not deny it ; and before my lips could 
stammer out any words my face had given 
answer. 

‘* And you have never told me this; and he 
has dared to come into my house and pour into 
your ear the old story of his passion; and you 
have listened to it, and only sent him away 
because of your fear that I, your miserable 
dupe, your wronged and wretched husband, 
should know the truth.” 

‘Only hear me, Maurice; only let me ex- 
plain.”’ 

He shook me off again, and the anger in his 
eyes was terrible enough to strike me to the 








earth, if I had not the consciousness that I 
was far less guilty than he supposed. But the 
facts were against me, and Maurice was a jea- 
lous man, 

‘*Out of your own mouth do I condemn you, 
Louise Hastings ; my confidence in you is lost 
forever. The wife that I believed in and loved 
better than my life has gone out of my heart 
forever. It would have been better for us both 
if we had died before this hour.” 

I shivered and staggered under the terrible 
words, but there was no pity in Maurice’s face. 
Then my pride roused itself. 

‘‘T shall not stand by and hear such words 
from your lips, Maurice Hastings, no matter 
how the facts may condemn me, so long as you 
will not listen to the explanation which I could 
make. And as you send me out of your heart 
forever, it is best that I should go out of your 
home, also, to-night.’’ 

‘*No, unless you insist upon it ; you can stay 
here if you like, and what I have learned this 
night need never again be alluded to by either 
of us. Only remember my confidence in you 
has gone, and my love with it !”’ 

I did not stay to hear another word. 
up stairs with a deep weight and pain in my 
heart. I was proud as well as Maurice, and 
I knew that he had been unjust to me. No 
matter how strong the facts were against me, 


I went 


an explanation of them was my right and his 
duty. But for once anger and jealousy had 
hardened the noble heart of Maurice Hastings, 
and his reproaches had stung me into silence 
and endurance. We were both in the wrong— 
God forgive us! 

Of the week which followed I must write 
briefly. Its long, slow days went down into 
dark, slow nights, and brought neither rest nor 
peace to my spirit. Maurice and I preserved 
towards each other a grave reserve, which 
would not have attracted the notice of a stranger, 
and as we had company for three or four days 
at this time, we were left but little alone. I 
managed to preside at my table and supervise 
the household affairs in a way which elicited no 
observation, and I wondered often at my own 
self-control and at the calmness and ostensible 
interest with which I often found myself discuss- 
ing indifferent matters with my friends, while 
I carried that pain in my heart which ieaped 
into such vivid life and anguish when I was 
alone. 

As for Maurice, I could see that he grew paler 
every day, and the grave, kindly mouth had a 
look of fixedness and pain which had never 
borne its witness there before. 
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Sometimes a thought flashed across me that 
I would leave my husband and go out from his 
home, as he said that I had done from his heart 
—forever; and then, looking off to my future, 
it rose before me so hard, and bare, and deso- 
late that I had not the courage to set my feet 
on its way, and I put the thought back ; I could 
not live without him! Sometimes, when I 
caught the glance of those stern, sad gray 
eyes on my face, a great temptation would 
sweep over me to rush to his side and cling 
there fast, and compel him to hearken while I 
told him all the truth respecting my engage- 
ment with Harry Somers. But the harsh re- 
pulse, the bitter words which had once met me 
came back, and steeled my heart and silenced 
my lips. And I cried to God, and there came 
no answer, and I did not know that the sin of 
my pride lay darkening betwixt my soul and 
Him! 

I had uttered the words with which my story 
commences half an hour after my guests of the 
three or four previous days had gone. I had 
been pacing the floor to and fro ever since I had 
smiled and waved my farewells to them. It 
was a beautiful day in the closing up of May, 
the winds came through the windows like the 
breath of sweet spices, the year was full! of 
the strength and joy of her youth, and the 
trees stood up in their white fluting of blos- 
soms, and the sunshine wrote on the earth the 
old, new prophecy that the summer was at 
But for me this beauty had now neither 
voice nor meaning. The darkness in my heart 
lay like a shadow on the fair face of the day, 
and when the first words I have written crept 
out of my lips, my resolution was taken. After- 
ward I did not hesitate long in making up my 
mind what course I should pursue; I would go 
up stairs, write my last letter to my husband, 
pack up my trunk, take the afternoon train for 
my aunt’s that very afternoon, and leave for- 
ever the house whose proud and happy mistress 
I had been for a year. 

‘*Oh, Maurice, Maurice, my heart will break 
for leaving you!’’ I sat in my own room, 
before the open window, and the song of the 
spring birds, that had hung their nests on the 
green rafters of the old pear tree, surged sweetly 
in and out of the room. The pen was in my 


hand. 


hand, and the cry was wrung from a heart too 
weak to write the words which were to part us 
forever. 

“‘Oh, Mrs. Hastings, have you heard the 
news ?”’ 

I was quite startled at the abrupt entrance of 
my nearest neighbor, the wife of a lawyer, with 
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whom I had been on quite intimate social 
terms; but her white, shocked face fully apolo- 
gized for her abrupt entrance. 

‘*No; is it anything very bad, Mrs. Maltby ?’’ 
as I rose up and offered my guest a seat. 

‘* Michael, our gardener, just brought me the 
dreadful tidings, and as there was no one in 
the house I ran over here to share my horror 
with you! The cars ran off the track this 
morning, on the long bridge between Woolcott- 
ville and Glencove, and a large number of pas- 
sengers were killed outright or shockingly 
mangled !”’ 

‘*My husband was on the morning train to 
Glencove. He left about two hours ago to visit 
a patient there!’ 

I believe I spoke these words very calmly, 
but I felt a cold tremor stealing over me. 

Mrs. Maltby’s face grew whiter as she gasped 
out: ‘*Oh, Mrs. Hastings, have I killed you 
too?’ 

‘*T guess you have,’’ I said, as I passed my 
hand across my forehead ; ‘‘ but it ’s no matter ; 
Maurice wouldn’t care !’’ 

She thought the sudden shock had driven 
me wild. She chafed my cold hands amid her 
great jets of tears, and begged me to grow 
calm, and not yield until I knew the worst. 

And at last a great cry rushed up from my 
heart as the thought flashed across me that 
Maurice might be lying cold and stark on that 
fair spring day with the life suddenly choked 
out of him. And we had parted in silence and 
bitterness, and my last memory of him was not 
one of blessing and caress. And then the 
wrong and sin of my conduct for the last week 
rose up and reproached me. I did not excuse 
Maurice; I knew that before God he had some- 
what to answer for his harshness when his 
young wife had hung upon his arm and pleaded 
to be heard, and he had repulsed her. But 
grief and despair had well nigh maddened me. 
I dashed Mrs. Maltby’s arms furiously away, 
when they crept entreatingly about my neck. 
I stamped my feet at her when she implored 
me to be quiet, and at last I dashed out of the 
house, out of the front gate, and down the 
road, where her cries followed me for a while, 
and then grew faint, and were lost in the dis- 
tance. 

On, on I rushed, for a resolution possessed 
me to walk to the scene of the terrible disaster, 
five miles distant, and know for a certainty 
whether my husband was among the living or 
the dead. But in descending a steep hill on 
my way, I suddenly caught sight of the familiar 
chaise ~pproaching me. My heart stood still ; 
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so did my feet. The inmate of the carriage 
must have discovered me, for he suddenly 
spurred his horse, and a moment later I caught 
sight of the face of my husband ! 

‘“Why, Louise, are you gone wild?’’ And 
Maurice sprang from the carriage, his face 
white with wonder at the sight of me. 

The great joy of my heart must have its 
way. I put my arms about Maurice’s neck; I 
shouted, and laughed, and cried. ‘‘Oh, Mau- 
rice, I thought that you were lying there cold, 
and white, and dead!’’ And I shook him to 
and fro, as I held his shoulders, in my frantic 
joy. 

‘*My dear child, what has happened to you?”’ 
And I felt the great tenderness and the great 
fear which surged through the tones of my 
husband ; and a sudden faintness went all over 
me. He lifted me into the carriage as though 
I was a little child, and, drawing one arm tightly 
around me, urged the horse slowly homewards. 
And his words and his voice were after the 
manner of a mother soothing her frightened 
child: ‘‘There! don’t be scared, darling. No- 
thing shall harm my little girl. Try and be 
quiet ;’’ for he evidently thought that I was 
partially demented. 

‘*How came you to be here, Maurice ?”’ I 
gasped at last, as long shudders went over and 
shook me as winds do autumn leaves. ‘‘I 
thought that you took the train for Glencove.”’ 

‘*T intended to, but when I left the house I 
found a hasty messenger for a man who had 
broken his arm about three miles off. And so 
I delayed my trip to Glencove for the after- 
noon.” 

‘Thank God! thank God, Maurice!’’ 

‘* What do you mean, my dear wife ?”’ 

‘¢There was a terrible accident—the bridge 
broke down—the dead and the mangled lie 
heaped together. Oh, Maurice, I thought that 
you might be among them.”’ 

He understood all now, my frantic fears, my 
wild flight, and, drawing me closer to him, 
Maurice Hastings bowed his head, and reve- 
rently repeated my prayer—‘‘ Oh, thank God, 
Louise, thank God !”’ 

We stopped at a tavern on the road home, 
where Maurice procured some cordial which 
restored me. And now all the barriers of my 
pride were broken down. [| knew that the deep 
well in the heart of Maurice Hastings had not 
grown dry in the last dreadful weeks, and that 
its springs had burst and overflowed his soul 
like the freshets of April. 

“Oh, Maurice, it shall not be as it has been 
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between us any more ?’’ I whispered, in the old 
tavern parlor where we were left alone with the 
sunshine and the singing of the birds of May. 

‘* Never, Louise, never!’’ for he knew now 
that my heart was his. 

And laying my head down on his shoulder, I 
told Maurice the history of my engagement 
with Henry Somers, and all the weight and 
pain which the knowledge of that one secret 
hidden from him had caused me, until the day 
on which he presented himself in my parlor, 
and Maurice coming in to the sitting-room a 
moment later had heard nearly all that passed 
betwixt Henry and me. My disclosures set the 
whole matter in its true light. There was no 
need that I should say to Maurice—‘‘ You will 
forgive and forget it all ?”’ 

‘* All, Louise. It is I who have sinned more 
in my anger and harshness than you.” 

We drove home in the golden May noon, 
our hearts flooded with light and gratitude 
fairer than its sunshine. On the way we en- 
countered Michael, Mrs. Maltby’s gardener, 
whom she had dispatched in a fruitless search 
for me. 

And so the only secret which my life had 
held from Maurice Hastings was revealed at 
last. It has its message and its warning. ‘‘Oh 
breathe,’’ the ballad saith, ‘‘some sweetness 
out of each.’’ 
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Wuevy fragrant flowers shall stand again 
In blooming beauty o’er the plain, 
Agaiu shall deck in bright array 

The fertile vales and hilltops gray, 

My heart shall bé with deep joy filled— 
My soul with sweetest rapture thrilled, 
And life be but one song of glee, 

For then thou ’rt coming back to me. 


How sweet and bright shall be the day 
When winter's storms have passed away! 
How full of gladness and of mirth 

When spring shall smile upon the earth! 
My eager eyes each passing hour 

Will closely search for bud and flower, 
For when they stand upon the plain 

To me thou ’rt coming back again. 


Oh may the hours all swiftly fly, 

The days in quick succession die, 

The weeks and months, in rapid flight, 

But kiss the earth then fade from sight— 
Until the happy time shall come 

When I shall greet thee at my home, 

While purest joys do live again 

When blooming flowers stand o’er the plain. 











Ir is the First of May, and we are in the 
Campagna! To those who have been in Rome 
what a scene of beauty do I summon up with 
The most exquisite wild flowers 
growing in varied and blithe profusion ; foliage 
of the softest, freshest green, garlanding ruins, 
mounds, and walls ; picturesque slopes studded 
with white blossoms, and massive rocks of a 
burnished red, in which are set like jewels the 
purple cyclamen and golden jonquil ; the whole 
picture framed by the distant hills, ever yary- 
ing in shade from ash-gray to opal blue—and 


those words. 


over all the radiant skies of Rome! 

It is the First of May, and there is unusual 
stir and bustle on the road. We meet first 
slow droves of dun-colored, majestic-eyed oxen, 
then herds of black and white goats, those 
frisky sages whose sidelong gambols misbecome 
their beards; yonder come the buffaloes, with 
their rude, earthy, sphynx-like look, as if the 
mud from which they were made had not been 
thoroughly animated, and scattered along the 
road their savage-looking drivers mounted on 
fiery little horses, and clothed in tattered goat- 
skins. There is something wild and primitive 
in these pastoral appearances in these broad 
prairies. But besides these, strange-looking 
horsemen and charioteers are gaining on us 
every moment, and momently they increase. 
Here is a good-looking young man equipped in 
a helmet and feathers, a slashed doublet, and 
a velvet mantle; there is another dressed like 
a Mousquetaire, and as handsome as Aramis 
himself; there is a third in the picturesque 
dress of a Roman Senator. I wonder, but am 
suddenly enlightened: it is the First of May, 
and the artist’s festa. Kept up with less spirit 
than of old, it is still a pleasant holiday to 
persons willing to make the best of this work- 
day world. A society of artists of every nation 
assembled to spend an idle jovial day in the 
open air, dining together, and concluding the 
festivities with rustic and athletic games. It 
interests me, for I am not one of those who 
think the whole duty of Christian sympathy is 
centred in weeping with those who weep. I 
can spare some of my brotherly feelings to those 
who rejoice. 

As the cavaleade. proceeds, it increases in 
picturesqueness of costume; flag-bearers join 
it, then come carriages filled with gay dresses ; 
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a. 


others of a less grotesque description, but 
adorned with as bright colors from gay bonnets 
and light mantles. Several of the fair visitors 
of Rome take this opportunity of spending the 
whole day in one of the fairest scenes of God’s 
fair creation. Last comes the elected king of 
the day, in his barouche drawn by six horses. 
Let no judge of horseflesh critically examine 
these poor beasts. By his side are his two 
squires, with gigantic shields, and swords with 
the inscription ‘‘ Thou shalt not kill.’ 

Five miles out of Rome the encampment 
takes place, and the artists look out for a con- 
venient sheltered spot for their dinner. The 
preparations are commenced with the earnest 
solemnity which distinguishes humanity, an- 
ticipating feeding time. And it is a struggle 
with difficulties, this mid-day repast. Soon, 
however, baskets are opened, fringed table- 
cloths, like gigantic daisies, are spread on the 
grass, and there is an encouraging jingle of 
knives and forks, and tumblers. Voices in a 
Babel confusion of language are heard on all 
sides—Russian, Swedish, Danish, German, Ital- 
ian, English, and French. Sometimes the ir- 
repressible joy of some young heart, intoxicated 
by a sense of youth and hope, breaks forth into 
song with as natural and musical an expression 
as a lark or thrush. Some more steady ones, 
who cannot forget duty in pleasure, have set 
up their brown umbrellas, and are sketching. 
They have drawn on their wide-awakes, and 
perched on their low stools look like the whitish 
roots of giant mushrooms. 

Yonder, ascending a steep bank, I see two 
figures, one a young lady in a fluttering muslin 
dress, and bonnet thrown back from a lovely 
face ; the other, a handsome youth in a light 
blouse. The air, soft and bright as liquid 
crystal, which they breathe, gives a glow to 
her cheek and a light to her eyes. The small 
curved mouth, with its half open full red lip, 
showing the prettiest infantine-looking teeth, 
and the bright gold-colored hair, identify her. 
She is an English girl, an orphan heiress, frank 
and spirited in her manners, and more un- 
conventional than the English generally are. 
Given a certain quantity of white muslin and 
dancing lessons, and the supply of English 
** young ladies” shall equal the demand. None 
but a countryman could take such liberties 
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withthem. Remember, I do not say ‘‘ English 
girls,”’ but ‘‘ English young ladies,’”? who seem 
all cut out from one pattern: their conversation, 
their appearance, their manners being iden- 
tical. My ‘‘ English girl’s’’ companion was a 
young American sculptor. He was evidently 
very much delighted with her beauty, and her 
genial lively remarks. Was he in love? 
“O Primavera, Gioventii del’anno ; 

O Gioventii, Primavera, della veta.”’ 
Hackneyed phrase; but where shall we find one 
as true to the feeling? Are not the ‘‘ blend 
motions of the spring’’ similar to the rapturous 
indistinct yearnings of youthful hearts? Both 
so brief, yet more delicious than all the riper 
felicities of more perfected seasons. 

A little lower down stood the English girl’s 
friend—a matron, occupied in watching a group 
of rosy, laughing children. Hers was the un- 
mistakable presence so beautiful in its serene 
comeliness of English mature womanhood. 
Beauty in no other nation wears as well. Other 
women may preserve an air of youth as long, 
but when once the dread foe Time does mani- 
fest itself, they are no longer beautiful. Where- 
as an English woman, even after her hair be 
silvered, her complexion faded, her form en- 
larged, still manages to look well—her beauty 
ripens into an autumnal phase, unknown to the 
fair of other countries. With American, French, 
and Italians, beauty has no twilight. Some- 
thing of this may be owing to the fact, as re- 
gards Americans at least, that the English wo- 
man never does possess that exquisite, aerial, 
and Psyche-like freshness which is seen, during 
their flower, on the cheeks of her American 
sisters. 

Look at that girl, for instance; she has just 
arrived, and has cast a searching look once or 
twice up that bank, and followed, with eyes as 
large and dove-like as those of the Beatrice 
Cenci herself, the pretty little bonnet and its 
wearer. A skin as fine and paleas a primrose, 
but with a delicate bloom on the oval cheek, 
features so delicately cut and spiritual in their 
expression that sculptors look at her, as they 
do on the Psyche at Naples, with a ‘divine 
despair,’’ hopeless of emulating such perfection, 
yet desirous of doing so.; a brow as lucent as 
wet marble, and a mass of chestnut hair braided 
back in rich soft waves from that perfect out- 
line. In a ball-room the English girl might be 
unrivalled, but here, there is no doubt. The 
sunshine gives a radiance to the transparent 
skin which brings out all the delicate perfec- 
tions of the face. 

Presently a loud blast of horns is heard, and 
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the different groups gather together, for it is 
dinner time. Huge wooden trenches are laid 
on the ground, with slices of beef and ham cut 
in Gargantuan proportions ; dark-looking but 
fresh loaves, bowls filled with sparkling Roman 
lettuces and flasks of wine are for the artists. 
Flung down upon the grass in careless ease, in 
good humor with all around them and with 
themselves, that most important item in our 
social enjoyments, the artists dined with sati:- 
factory appetite and infinite merriment. Their 
vivid dresses, like tulips amid the solemn green 
prairies around, looked picturesque and ro- 
mantic. All men, who, either from necessity 
orchoice, habitually tasked themselves hardly, 
they rose from the daily pressure with an elas- 
ticity and a freedom which was as unusual as 
it was delightful. Mostly young, the same 
enthusiasm for Art and Rome, however vari- 
ously manifested at other times, seemed to 
establish a bond of fraternity for the moment. 
The mirth and laughter grew fast, though not 
furious. Later the more languid groups seemed 
touched by the magnetism and drew nearer. 
Then some of the Germans, aftera little consulta- 
tion, withdrew a space and commenced singing. 
With what precision and harmony they sang 
can be understood only by those who know 
what German choral singing is. How beauti- 
ful! as the melody of these manly voices rings 
out truly and with such perfect accord. There 
are tears in the eyes of some of the Germans 
who do not sing. I suppose it carries them 
away with an unutterable longing from these 
southern skies to their far distant homes. But 
those who sing seem to find a vent for a thou- 
sand feelings in this divine utterance, and are 
absorbed in it alone. Present enjoyment, past 
regret, future hope, are all blent in, yet sub- 
servient to, the music through which these 
contending feelings are upborne into a region 
of pure and spiritual triumph. Commonplace 
as these men might be in the ordinary accepta- 
tion of the term, the music crowned them— 
sinking away in wild notes of inexpressible 
sweetness, down, down, like the bright Are- 
thusa, through dreary depths of earthly sor- 
rows, or climbing upwards again through echo- 
ing galleries of pleading deprecation, till the 
blue skies are again overhead and the united 
streams flow into a blissful sanctuary of calm 
seraphic joy, and transfigures those who give 
it voice. 

Poetry must be translated ; painting is often 
misunderstood; music is universal as love, 
Lowell calls it rightly “‘God’s great charity.” 
Whatever utilitarians may assert, music like 
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color is a pure, gratuitous blessing. Form pre- 
dicates purpose ; sounds an end, but color and 
music are and therefore free 
bounties and divine. 

After the music there is a pause; hearts 
have been lifted too high during these Sabbath 
moments to resume at once daily life ; but after 
a while there is a move, and many disperse. 
Some wander about and gather flowers, aided 
by urchins who have assembled like an army 
of vultures to feast on the banquet deserted by 


Others linger on the spot where 


unnecessary, 


nobler bipeds. 
they have been entranced. 

Then, after a period of rest, commence those 
sports to which from time immemorial the 
afternoon of the festa is devoted. More and 
more carriages, more and more horsemen crowd 
up the road. There are horse-races, donkey- 
races, pig-races, races in sacks, mock-fights, 
and every kind of game. 

During this time a little incident I witness 
I am near a group who are 
watching the games. There is the English 
lady, her children, and her fair young friend ; 
also the lovely American and her party. They 
are all apparently intimate acquaintances, and 
the girls talk to each other in the pretty caress- 
ing manner so common to youthful friendship. 
I do not see the young sculptor—yes, here he 


moves me much. 


is, hastening to them, accompanied by a ragged, 
barefooted, dark-eyed little fellow, who holds 
in his hand one of those beautiful small green 
serpents which are sometimes found in the 
Campagua. Writhing in his grasp, and chang- 
ing in color with every motion, it looks like a 
superb moltememerald varied with gold. Every 
one admires it; but I confess to an instinctive 
ablorrence for these reptiles, a deep and mystic 
dread. 

‘*What a lovely bracelet it would make !”’ 
says the English girl, and with a pretty show 
of bravery she holds up her wrist. ‘‘Try it 
on.”’ 

** Judge of its effect on me ;’’ and the young 
man evidently shudders at her wish, but draws 
up his sleeve to place it on his own arm. 

‘* Let me try it on,’’ says a gentle voice, and 
a hand like a white flower is held out, and the 
green serpent coils round the wrist in a mo- 
It is all done so quickly no one can 
prevent it. The young man turns pale as 
death, and his eyes are riveted on the exquisite 


ment. 


face which droops beside him. 

**It is quite harmless,” calls out another 
voice, a great authority on all matters of natural 
history, even to wise and learned societies, an 
oracle to us poor dunces of the Campagna. I 
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am sure we all breathed more freely. An un- 
defined terror had shot through all, at the pos- 
sibility of harm to so fair a creature as that 
gentle American. 

‘*It is lovely,’’ said the English girl. 
how rash you are, Emily.’’ 

Every one admires the lithe and flashing 
circle round that delicate arm. No queen’s 
armlet, not even the rare Egyptian’s, could have 
been more gorgeous. It is then undone and 
returned to the little boy, whose speculation on 
its beauty has answered well, to judge of the 
pauls he is pocketing so fast. Had I been the 
American sculptor, I should have kept it, and 
had it oxidized on a piece of marble, like the 
lizards in the Via Condoth ; perhaps he did. 

The attention of the party is attracted to some 
other object of interest, but two still remain 
together, and I linger (unseen by them) so 
near that I can hear them speak. 

‘** Did you know it was stingless, Emily ?’’ 

““No.’” 

‘*Was it a voluntary act, putting out your 
hand so quickly before mine ?” 

‘‘T was afraid for—you.’’ This last word is 
breathed rather than uttered. There is no 
immediate reply; but I see the young man 
stoop and kiss that wrist with reverential ado- 
ration. 

‘*And yet I know that for some days past 
you might have perhaps thought you had rea- 
son to doubt me; but believe me, my darling, 
and if it were not the truth, I feel I should 
this moment be struck dead at your feet. We 
artists may in fancy flutter moth-like round 
every new and beautiful face, but the heart is 
Say that you believe 


* But 


true, and wavers not. 
me.”’ 

The downcast face is raised, and I see a glance 
which reassures him. So angels look when 
they rejoice over ‘‘ He who was lost, but is now 
found.’’ 

But see, gathering up towards the west, that 
panoply of flushing clouds, deepening and deep- 
ening from palest green to fiery orange, and 
then on to vermilion; the day is dying, and 
with what a glorious hectic on its cheek! With 
the dew of the fast approaching evening a pa- 
thetic sentiment seems to enter many hearts 
who have not many such bright days as this 
to enumerate. Yonder the evening star has 
gleamed out amid the purple. A moment since 
and it was yet day; and now the day is dead, 
and that star is the first torch lit by the mourn- 
ers over its corpse. 

We must hasten home. All are now cn their 
way. We leave the large, dark mounds, the 
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wide-spread fields, the lonely rocks to their 
silence, and are on the road towards Rome. 
Laughter, but more subdued and broken, yet 
rings upon the air; sometimes a few notes of 
a song, more and more hushed as we advance. 
We have taken a different and more round- 
about road, and lo, there, looming up like the 
‘hull of some great admiral,’’ faint, but large, 
on the horizon is the giant dome! 

The whole line of carriages seems as one 





cavalcade, and the gradual feeling of silence 
steals over all. Scarcely a sound but of wheels 
and the trampling of horses as we reach the 
gate. Then again a hurried murmur of fare- 
wells as we disperse to our respective tene- 
ments through those streets which wear their 
squalor with such an‘air of majesty, and the 
gentle glory of the young May moon shines 
| high in heaven over many faces sad with the 
consciousness that the first of May is over! 








FROM MAY TILL NOVEMBER. 


BY MISS MARY DURFEE. 


CHAPTER I. 


‘Seer this ripening spring! How the gath- 
ered life-tide throbs and quickens! I feel the 
pulses. I am buoyant with this springing life. 
If we are ever elastic and happy, it should be 
in the spring, Cousin Thane.”’ 

‘‘*Ay?’? said Thane, raising his eyebrows 
with sarcastic questioning. 

‘Tf,’ I proceeded, with a little conscious 
bombast, ‘‘we are true healthy atomies of 
this great being, this bounding life must needs 
wake in us, as elsewhere ; in the part as in the 
whole.” 

** And if not healthy, if laden with rheum and 
catarrh and bile, what then?’’ inquired Thane, 
with some querulousness. 

“Then, Heaven help us, and renovate us! 
we have more need of the spring-time. Let 
such poor, acrid souls repose themselves upon 
the full heart of the great mother, passively 
and trustingly, until she warms them to new 
vigor. She will do it, Thane.” ” 

‘* She will give them, still, cold and rheuma- 
tism.”’ 

“Cynic! she wil do no such thing. See 
how lavish she is with her abundant energy. 
The green earth fairly stirs with awakening and 
growth. Outermost twigs upon the gray trees 
tingle with the bursting tide that clothes them 
in leaf and blossom. Glad waters gush. The 
air, glowing from the rosy west, undulates with 
full, contained breathing. Everything thrills 
with life. Let us be in rapport, in harmony, 
with this grand nature, passive even, and we 
shall partake in this manifestation.’? 


A faintly perceptible shrug was the only 
response to my enthusiasm. It was not en- 
couraging, but I was in no mood to be disheart- 
ened. Everything was, as I said, redolent of 
spring glory. The pure, impurpled firmament 


hung over all with tender, dreamy embrace ; a 
broad band of light flashed across the bay, re- 
sponding to the flaming disk of the sun, near 
setting. As I looked abroad, and inhaled the 
air fragrant from the blossoming trees, I felt 
myself elated almost to ecstasy, and this full- 
ness of joy overflowed at the lips, as was usual 
with me. 

** Thane,’ resumed I, breaking abruptly upon 
an interval of silence, ‘‘do you believe in 
omens ?’’ 

My companion looked curiously into my face. 





He had all along, I believe, been perusing me 
rather than the landscape. 

‘¢Omens ? what do you mean by omens ?”’ 

‘As if I were a dictionary ?”’ cried I, with 
mock testiness. ‘‘ Say, for example, the flush 
that is abroad for me, in this particular aspect 
of spring beauty.” 

‘* And for me! why not for me ?” 

Something of irony marked this query, which 
made me turn and regard the interrogator 
searchingly, as I had not done before. Thane 
was never demonstrative. He even maintained, 
for the most part, a reserve often painfui to me. 
But as I looked, then, into the face always ob- 
stinately refusing to second the reticence of 
the tongue, it seemed to me that lines of trou- 
ble and constraint marked the brow, and drew 
themselves about the lips, producing in their 
effect little less than contortion upon those 
fine, manly features. 

‘* What has happened, Thane ?’’ said I, quite 
startled. 

‘* Nothing,’ replied he, quickly, averting 
his face as he spoke. 

‘* Nothing ?”’ 

**Nothing.”’ 

I saw that he was ill at ease with the ques- 
tioning, and forbore to press it farther, bui fell 





back upon the previous topic. 
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‘‘ Why should there not be an omen for you, 


and for good ?”’ 

“*Oh, lady! we receive but what we give, 

And in our life alone does nature live:’”’ 

cc l 
see no omens ; unless, indeed, the flight of this 
bird at my side; that means something, doubt- 
less. Not propitious, though,’’ he added pre- 
sently, with a slight and rather constrained 
laugh; ‘‘no; avibus sinistris—my avis makes her 
flight at my left, it bodes me no good.’”’ He 
ended with a second attempt at a laugh as futile 
as the former. 

As Cousin Thane played in this manner with 
my name, which is Avis, I could not avoid re- 
garding him with wonder. The tone and man- 
ner, more than substance, struck me, to say the 


Thane quoted, with something of grimace ; 


least, as odd and unusual for Thane. 
‘*An evil bird! do I croak ?”’ 
claimed with mock horror. 
At this moment my sister Alice came into the 
room, and courtesying to Thane, with an air of 


alas ! I ex- 


secrecy adapted to reveal, rather than hide, the 
errand, placed in my hands a small packet; 
and, after lingering a moment with girlish 
curiosity as to its contents, seeing that I still 
Thane, like- 


wise, conceiving himself the cause of my delay, 


held the missive unopened, left. 


rose to take leave, pointing playfully at the 
packet as he did so. 

Perhaps the color deepened in my cheeks. 
Perhaps the mingled emotions that engrossed 
me, and thrilled with pleasurable tremor my 
every nerve, were sufficiently visible in my 
countenance to make it, for the time, worthy 
of study. For some cause, certainly, the look 
which Thane bent upon me was penetrating ; 
and again, while he looked, I became aware of 
the constraint which but poorly concealed the 
painful emotions that struggled for expression 
in his usually placid countenance. As my 
thoughts, which had been diverted for an in- 
stant, were thusrecalled to their formerchannel, 
a vague, improbable notion rose in my mind that 
I, or my present position, had somehow or other 
somewhat to do with this state of feeling, which 
Thane seemed so desirous to keep from my in- 
spection. 

I knew that in some of my later movements 
I had not acted with my customary openness to- 
ward this tried and true friend. But tried and 
true though he might be, the claim, if claim he 
had, upon my confidence, rested, not so much 
upon the safe basis of reciprocity, as upon a 
womanish impulse, leading me to crave and 
bestow sympathy; if, therefore, in any case, I 
fell back upon a more dignified reserve, who 





so well prepared to understand and appreciate 
such a course as himself, by nature unconfiding ? 
And I was unjust to him, perhaps; but I had 
often, more often of late than formerly, thought 
him not merely unconfiding, but chilling and 
repellant, as if annoyed by the foolish freedom 
that sought to embroil his dignity with all the 
trivial and commonplace experience of my sim- 
ple life. It could not, therefore, be possible 
that he was wounded at this cessation of com- 
municativeness. So I concluded, as I took this 
brief mental review ; and yet, while reasoning 
so sagely to a contrary issue, the old impulse 
was awakened within me, and I hastened to 
gratify it and to appease the little complaint of 
conscience ; for, with the habitually frank and 
open in disposition, reserve toward a friend ap- 
pears as a wrong. Following this impulse, I 
stepped quickly forward as Thane was about 
leaving the room and touched his arm. 

‘*Now, please be seated,’’ said I, laughing 
at the start with which he received my hint to 
stop. 

“Why ?” 

‘*There,’’ placing a large rocker near the 
sofa upon which I seated myself. 

He sat down with a puzzled, expectant air. 
He sat thus some, as I suppose, seconds ; but 
the time seemed long. I wavered—blushed, it 
is likely—for that very awkward sensation of 
suffused and burning forehead and nose, as 
well as cheeks, reminded me of my need of re- 
solution. One has great need of resolution in 
making a disclosure to a reserved person. It 
is like making a blind plunge through a tole- 
rably impervious hedge. Besides the difficulty 
of forcing a passage there is to be encountered 
all the uncertainty of the landing on the other 
side, which may offer to the venturous foot 
thorns or flowers, rock or slough—possibly, a 
pleasant, firm turf. As is altogether natural 
in such circumstances, I began upon a topic 
quite remote, and rudely enough, I confess. 

‘* You are so grave to-day, Thane. The lines 
upon your countenance bring vividly to my 
mind the twisted limbs of the old tree by the 
wayside, under which, as school children, we 
used to search for apples—so sour and bitter !’’ 

“The fruit of the tree of knowledge,’’ re- 
torted Thane, dryly and enigmatically. ‘‘ As 
for my face,’’ he added after a pause, “‘it was 
never charming.’’ He spoke, as I thought, 
bitterly. 

I felt my deplorable lack of tact, but I had 
made the plunge, and was not to be driven back 
by one thorn; so I put it gently aside. 


‘There you are wrong. But smooth the 
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forehead, and relax the sharpened lines else- 
where a little, and there shines as noble a coun- 
tenance as’’-—— I stopped here, conscious of a 
trifling awkwardness in observations so per- 
sonal. 

‘* Straighten the limbs and infuse new sap, 
and you have a fair tree and choice fruit,’’ 
Thane suggested, witha wry smile. ‘‘ Can you 
work the miracle ?’’ 

**T think so,’’ dreamily; for my thoughts 
were centering to the task in hand, and I fin- 
gered the packet which I held, nervously, with 
but slight relish for what I had undertaken. 

‘* Now look!’’ I cried, finally, speaking with 
assumed eagerness to cover the silly tremor I 
could not wholly subdue. ‘‘Of course I am 
dying to see what this rather bulky letter con- 
tains.’”” And I »roke'the seal with impatience 
corresponding to my words. 

A small locket miniature dropped from the 
envelope, not much to my surprise, for I had 
already guessed the contents. Glancing for an 
instant at the familiar features, I extended the 
picture to Thane, busying myself, meantime, 
with the accompanying note, which ran thus: 


‘‘THanks, my dear Avis. This note shall 
contain nothing but thanks for your favorable 
reply to the question that I hold so momentous. 
Thanks, and therewith this poor image of your 
humble servant, to give you some faint notion 
as to ‘how he may look’ until this day week, 
at which time I count upon the pleasure of pre- 
senting to you the original. 


Your ever devoted Ross Sanps.’’ 


The pleasure which I had in the rapid perusal 
of this note did not prevent me from catching 
the voice of Cousin Thane in the half-suppressed 
utterance of the name, ‘‘ Ross Sands.”’ 

**You know him, then?’’ said I, but half 
pleased at the manner in which the recognition 
had become apparent 

Thane did not speak. I raised my eyes in- 
quiringly. A blank rigidity had settled upon 
the face usually exhibiting the mobility indi- 
cative cf a sensitive, nervous temperament. 
Though his look was still bent upon the minia- 
ture, he had evidently ceased to take note of 
it. Wrapped in stern stillness, his breath even 
seemed suspended, and I lhield mine in sympa- 
thy, while I watched in anxious wonder this 
new phase of Thane’s strange mood, 

**You know Ross?’’ I repeated. 
not like him, Thane.’’ 

Something like a spasm broke the petrifac- 
tion which was beginning to awaken alarm in 
me. He dropped the miniature into my ex- 


* You do 
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tended hand, and, rising, walked hurriedly t 
the window. Still, not a word. 

I could not understand it; I began to grow 
fretful. It was unbearable, this cavalier way 
of setting at naught my open-hearted confidence. 
As usual, I had made a fool of myself; but it 
should be the last time. And yet—was I right? 
I was selfish. Thane was suffering from some 
hidden trouble, as was sufficiently evident from 
the emotion which he did not, indeed, choose 
to evince, yet which, I could not but feel, was 
stirring within him. But what? Why could 
he not answer me when I asked him of Ross? 

Thane was my cousin only through his mo- 
ther’s marriage with my uncle, at whose death, 
while Thane was yet a lad, the charge of his 
education had been confided to my father. 
Hence the intimacy, which we named that of 
cousinship, but which, in reality, destitute as 
we both were of brothers and sisters (the sister 
I have named being but a step-sister of recent 
acquisition ), served rather to fill such deficiency. 
As cousin or sister Thane regarded me, so I 
was well assured; yet, seeking the possible 
source of his present disquiet, I own the query 
stole upon me: ‘‘It cannot be that Thane has 
anything like jealousy?’ The question was 
simply absurd! Much more likely he consid- 
ered me a troublesome simpleton; and pride 
again stood by me as ally. 

It is perfectly right for a human being to 
show a little more thought and feeling, and to 
crave a little more sympathy than a stock or 
stone; but if Thane prefers the social economy 
of stocks and stones, I will be so accommoda- 
ting, hereafter, as to see that he is served ac- 
cording to his taste. Hereafter, yes; but 
Thane’s sanction of my preference was of some 
moment to me, and it annoyed me that a doubt 
should darken the prospect of this sanction. I 
began, therefore, in a chiding tone: ‘‘ It is so 
like you, Thane !”’ 

He turned slowly. His countenance might, 
possibly, have seemed to me fraught with re- 
Could he have been conscious of all 
But no trace 


proach. 
that was passing in my mind? 
was there of the immobility or stern bitterness 
that had previously marked it. A resolutely 
subdued yet tremulous sadness had taken its 
place. 

I could not go on as I had intended, but 
earnestly urged my previous question: ‘I 
wish you to tell me why you do not like 
Ross.’’ 

His brow clouded, and something like the 
former sternness came again, but he said, guiet- 
ly: ‘Why do you assume that I dislike him ?”’ 
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It was a relief to hear him speak, though his 
utterance was far too gentle. 

“Why do I assume? Your manner tells 
me.”’ 

** Manner is often a traitor, Avis; at least, it 
would seem that I ought to like one who is 
plainly a dear friend to my—friend.’”’ He said 
this with an attempt at playfulness, and, step- 
ping toward me as he spoke, pressed my hand 
with a quick, nervous grasp, and ere I compre- 
hended his intention, had passed from the room. 

I was bewildered at his unwonted manner 
and abrupt departure. Mechanically I betook 
myself to the window which Thane had just 
quitted, and watched him as he strode down 
the walk, mounted his horse, and rode away 
with headlong speed. ‘‘May he reach home 
safely !’’ was my mental comment. 

This home, something more than three miles 
distant, Thane shared with an invalid mother 
and Aunt Relie, as we called her; otherwise, 
Reliance Greystone, a maiden sister of Thane’s 
father, who had taken up her abode with Aunt 
Leyle in some time of need, and had thence- 
forth become an indispensable member of the 
household. Who but Aunt Relie could be 
found to assume such multifarious duties as 
devolved upon her, through Aunt Leyle’s fee- 
bleness? Nurse, housekeeper, adviser, pur- 
veyor-general, and in case of need scorning not 
even the uncongenial tasks of the housemaid ; 
add to this that she had been the active second 
mother, as it were, of Thane, and Aunt Leyle 
would have been quite eclipsed but that she 
had a noble womanly nature, which constantly 
demonstrated the simple dignity of being, as 
Aunt Relie’s did that of doing. 

But this gloomy mood of Thane’s, did it 
involve, also, mother and aunt? I felt strongly 
tempted to go and see for myself; but the 
remembrance of the steady repulse I had re- 
ceived from Thane warned me not to subject 
myself to a repetition. Moreover, the light had 
faded from the sky, and a gray haze already 
obscured the sunset glow; night was at hand. 

Unwittingly Thane had cast a shadow upon 
my future, but it should not rest there; if he 
had really a dislike towards Ross, it was just 
some schoolboy’s difference, which I would set 
myself the task of adjusting, and that right 
early. Thus I resolutely combated intrusive 
doubts, and a sort of half expectation of finding 
something in the little portrait to justify the 
effect which it had seemed to produce upon 
Thane, I hastened to dispel by actual! inspection, 
nothing loath to renew my admiration of the 
original through this faithful semblance. 
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No; even in this faint light there was nothing 
sinister. The sportive grace that played about 
the facile mouth—too facile, as some might 
say, for lofty masculine beauty; the rather 
small nose, just enough relieved from Grecian 
straightness to insure something of vivacity ; 
the full hazel eye, replete with tender feeling, 
yet trembling the while into saucy pleasantry ; 
the sufficiently full forehead, with the careless 
wave of brown hair; this was not the face to 
turn one to stone; J was not in the least stony 
as I waved the prettily chased case this way 
and that to catch the fading rays and bring 
out to the best advantage the traits so. It was 
very plain Thane must be in error. 


CHAPTER II. 


I was about to receive Ross at my own home 
for the first time. Our acquaintance and inti- 
macy had grown up during a sojourn of some 
months with friends at B——, whither I had 
repaired to enjoy the release from the cares of 
housekeeping which had come to me upon my 
father’s second marriage, the October previous. 

That I did not at first hail this change in the 
home dynasty with perfect satisfaction I need 
not hesitate toown. It is not in the nature of 
things—of daughters, I should rather say— 
that this transfer or reduplication of a parent’s 
affection should be regarded with pleasure ; but 
I resolved to make a virtue of necessity, and 
do my best that the acquiescence should not be 
solely external. 

The lady whom my father had selected to fill 
the place of my truly mourned mother was a 
widow, her former husband for a long time 
copartner with my father in certain manufac- 
turing concerns. A beautiful and accomplished 
woman, she had lived much in society, which, 
as the phrase goes, she was well fitted to adorn. 
With such advantages, indeed, of person and 
social training, and combined, as I had reason 
to suppose, with the lively appreciation of 
what, by way of antithesis, may be termed 
extrinsic excellence, which is the almost unfail- 
ing result of such a course of development, 
her selection of my good-humored but plain- 
mannered father, with his retired home and 
habits, was somewhat enigmatical. Not less 
surprising did the match appear when this gay 
though fascinating lady was regarded as the 
deliberate choice of my father. But such in- 
congruity is of everyday occurrence, and I set 
myself to welcome, with the regard due to such 
connections, the new mistress of the home and 
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her daughter, a girl of sixteen, whose rare 
beauty I contemplated with ever growing won- 
der and pleasure ; and, after seeing them duly 
installed, prudently retired, that they might 
the more freely familiarize themselves with the 
homestead and its surroundings. 

When the attachment between Ross and 
myself had wrought itself to the conclusion 
which has been hinted in the foregoing chapter, 
it was a source of sincere satisfaction to me 
that my father had secured a companion for his 
old age. 

I had been nearly a month at home when the 
letter arrived which prepared me for the visit 
I was now awaiting. It was full two hours 
after the time when, by my computation, Ross 
should have appeared; I began to wonder at 
the detention. By way of diversion and con- 
solation, I took a handful of letters from my 
writing-desk, and, selecting one, of a date im- 
mediately preceding the last I had received 
from Ross, ran my eyes over it. 

‘It is so completely Rossy !’? murmured I 
to myself, amid smiles that I did not, indeed, 
see, but felt rippling irrepressibly at the whim- 
sical style; even more, perhaps, at the joy 
brimming in my heart. Who but that odd, 
cheery body would think of concluding a serious 
document as this should be thus :— 

‘* And now, my Avis, my Latin-Yankee wood- 
bird! the gist of the whole scrip lies here. I 
have a question for you—the question—the 
most undeniably momentous question: Will you 
mate, and make the grand passage with me as 
early as August at farthest? There, it is plainly 
writ—the question! Let the answering note, I 
pray you, be short and sweet. Yes; as many 
earolings and quaverings subsequent as you 
choose—the more the better, my Avis; only, 
first of all— Yes !”’ 

The return note, hastily scribbled on the 
envelope, to be copied at leisure, was not more 
ceremonious :— 

‘Now, woy best friend Ross, I have well 
nigh forgotten how you look, and I certainly 
cannot make you hear a note, be it ever so 
short and sharp, at such a distance; so, if you can 
conjure any business to draw you to this neigh- 
borhood, do come. How do I know you will 
continue to like me at all amid my plain coun- 
try surroundings ?’’ 

Ross’s rejoinder, which accompanied the 
miniature, and in which he assumed the question 
to have been satisfactorily answered, was not 
less characteristic than the one I apostrophized 
as Rossy. I pleased myself with the fancy of 
teazing him, and gathering amusement from 
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the quaint turns for which he had a liking, and, 
as I thought, a talent. 

Still, the laggard did not come. I smoothed 
again the bands of hair which I had arranged 
with especial care this bright May afternoon. 
I had no beauty; I do not hesitate to own it 
was a source of regret to me. In a simply 
artistic point of view, I love beauty, and be- 
yond this acknowledge its power in attracting 
and cementing regard. The lack of it tended 
to make me distrustful of myself. For a long 
time I had repelled the possibility of attach- 
ment to me on the part of Ross, merely from 
a consciousness of my deficiency in this respect ; 
and in view of it, even after the attachment was 
recognized, had accepted the happiness with fear 
and trembling, dreading that I might at any 
time be called to yield the tenure to some 
more happily gifted successor. This feeling, 
however, very properly branded as morbid by 
the nobler part of my nature, had long since 
succumbed, either to the ban thereby imposed 
or to the fascination of the pleasant social in- 
tercourse which seemed to become more and 
more necessary to us. I was not beautiful; 
but it is no new discovery that happiness is the 
prince of good fairies in the art of beautifying, 
and as I stood before my mirror in faithful 
expectancy of the joy in store for me, I did not 
ask a cheek that might rival the blossoms in 
my hair; I ceased to inquire if blue, or hazel, 
or compound were the term best adapted to the 
color of my eyes; and the rather dull neutral 
tint of the hair that I smoothed mechanically 
whiie seeking to pass the slow moments, failed, 
for once at least, to give umbrage. 

‘* My dear, a gentleman wishes to see you.” 

I turned to meet the arch smile of my step- 
mother. The blood mounted to my face at the 
scrutinizing gaze which she bent upon me. 
My heart was beating time to the immortal 
pibroch— 

“ Faster come, faster come, 

Faster and faster.” 

Just then it would have served me in good 
stead had I owned the easy self-possession I 
had never known to waver in the handsome 
woman before me. As the best substitute, I 
busied myself for a moment in restoring the 
scattered papers to my desk and in rearranging 
sundry other articles, until my pulse had ina 
measure resumed its wonted play. 

‘If I mistake not,’”’ said my step-mother, 
after observing me quietly for a little—‘‘no, I 
do not mistake; our Avis is about to take 
flight.” 

‘* A very short one, if you please.” And I 
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made a movement to pass her, as she still 
occupied the doorway. 

**Nay; just a moment, Avis. You are look- 
ing well to-day !”’ 

I can hardly account for it, but it rather 
annoyed me to be complimented in this man- 
ner. It was perhaps too plain a reminder that 
something extraordinary was needful to render 
me passable, and from my beautiful step-mo- 
ther it was much as if the moon might peep 
out for a moment some very dark night upon 
the ugly street lamp, remarking, benignly: 
‘*You light up your lantern extremely well, 
my little lamp!’’ Nevertheless, the words 
acted as a wholesome sedative, so that when 
my mother continued—‘“ Yes, if I read aright, 
I should offer my congratulations,’”’ I thanked 
her, and, bending to meet the caress which she 
proffered (I was a trifle the taller—it was my 
only personal advantage), I glided down the 
stairs. 

I had a natural pleasure in the cordial recep- 
tion tendered to Ross, both by my father, to 
whom he was not altogether a stranger, and 
my step-mother, with whom he was evidently 
pleased in turn. No less a source of pride to 
me was the grace with which Ross sustained his 
share in the table-talk; but of this the only 
portion that lingers with me related to his ar- 
rangement for a sojourn of some weeks at the 
neighboring hotel, and a proposition to myself 
for a drive ou the morrow. 


We climbed the hills in the rear of the house, 
hills crowned with copse and intermingling 
bramble, but relieved here and there by cleared 
ground and bald rocks. The elevation afforded 
a fine view of the sunset, with the intervening 
bay, with headlands, sweeping curves, and 
wooded islands. As we threaded our way lei- 
surely up the craggy slope, the mischievous 
prompting which I had pondered an hour or 
two earlier returned to me. 

** And so you found business this way, Ross ?”’ 
said I, with a demure questioning look likely 
to accompany such an interrogatory. 

‘* Yes, my dear innecence, of course I found 
business ; I wish to settle everything, for you 
know we are to be married in August.”’ 

** Are we, truly ?'’ I interposed, with affected 
surprise. 

‘In August, at farthest,’’ Ross went on, 
heedless of the interruption. ‘‘And then— 
why, then we must post immediately for the 
wedding tour. What shall it be, Avie? Say, 
a trip to Niagara, with an excursion down the 











Ohio and up the Mississippi, or, if you choose, 
return to the mountains—”’ 

** Mountains of the moon ?”’ 

‘*Honeymoon, exactly! Delicious cloud- 
capped summits! Iam in haste to commence 
the climbing. Are we about it already, do you 
think ?’ 

‘* A rugged road if we are,’’I said, laughing ; 
‘fand the clouds, how dreary you will find it 
when you reach the clouds.”’ 

‘*Never fear; the clouds disappear’as you 
ascend. Ah, Avis! one might suppose you 
had kept tothe ground all your life, rather than 
soared away in airy flights, as I know you often 
do. Yes, indeed, when you reach them, the 
clouds melt into a delightsome balmy atmo- 
sphere, a soft, golden haze !’’ 

‘* Which shuts everything else from view.” 

‘* Possibly ; but, being in Paradise, what can 
one care for the outside ?’’ 

We were climbing a steep, rocky ascent. 
When we rested upon the height, Ross turned 
his eyes suddenly upon me. 

‘*Seriously, Avis, that question is settled ?’’ 

**So you have been saying.’’ 

‘Ah, I talk so lightly! Avis, dear Avis! I 
speak with all seriousness and truthfulness— 
I love you forever, unchangeably!’’ Ross 
clasped his arm about me, and imprinted a 
kiss, impassioned, yet with delicate reserve, 
upon my cheek. 

All the light mockery died out of me at the 
gentle earnestness of this speech and action. 
Tremulous with emotion, I, not unwillingly, 
permitted him to draw me to a seat upon a 
convenient gray boulder that peeped forth op- 
portunely from its nook of rustling birch. 

I certainly had faith in the deep tenderness 
of Ross’s nature; but so much was he accus- 
tomed to bedeck everything like sentiment in 
the fanciful drapery of a gay badinage, not at 
all distasteful to me, leaving me, as it did, a 
similar freedom of raillery, and thus relieving 
our interviews alike from the stiffness of undue 
reserve and mawkish sentimentalism, that an 
instance like this, of truly earnest demonstra- 
tion, came rather as a surprise, and broke down 
at once those light bulwarks by which I was 
accustomed to parry overtures from the same 
source, I was quite disarmed; gone the pro- 
pensity to teaze, which I had held in prospective 
for our mutual amusement. A true life-reality 
was arrayed before me in a guise to bear ne 
paltering; and the momentous question was de- 
cided, and as Ross willed. 

(To be continued.) 
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WOMAN. 


Weextract the following from a lecture lately 
delivered. The lecturer said: ‘‘ There were in 
woman’s nature heights and depths, lengths 
and breadths of love; profound mysteries, ano- 
malies, eccentricities, and peculiarities. But 
she possessed also a nature endowed with lofty 
aspirations, fullof fidelity, untiring devotedness, 
and affection to the object of her love. Her in- 
fluence restrained the evil passions of man, and 
was a solace to him in his griefs. Man, weary 
with the toils and cares of a busy world, found 
a peaceful refuge in the society of woman. Her 
ready, self-denying devotedness compensated 
for the infirmities of age, and she was both feet 
and hands when they failed. Her soft hands 
smoothed the pillow when sickness wasted the 
body. Her sweet kiss greeted man’s first en- 
trance into the world, and was the last impress 
of her affection as he departed this life. With- 
out woman men would be sorry living lumps of 
humanity. She was the theme of the poet’s 
musings, and the bard’s sweetest songs. View- 
ing her as a woman and as a mother, poetry 
had employed some of its loftiest and tenderest 
strains, and idolized the name of mother. There 
were strains in the poetry of woman to which 
angels might pause in their happy course to 
listen. Although her mental powers were in- 
ferior to man, yet she possessed qualities far 
above him. Her depth of sympathy far ex- 
ceeded man’s. In the life of our Lord on earth 
woman never uttered a single word against 
Him ; she tended Him in all His checkered life, 
and hung upon His lips as He spoke; she called 
down His blessings on the children’s heads; 
she followed Him to touch the hem of His gar- 
ment in lively faith; she thought nothing too 
costly that she might anoint His feet; she 
wept without the gate when He was condemned 
by Pilate ; she followed Him to Mount Calvary, 
and was the last to leave Him at His death, 
and the first to announce His resurrection. And 
where did man find refuge in sickness but in 
woman? Her influence, too, was necessary to 
encourage as well as to console. There was’’ 
(said the lecturer) ‘‘a little haven, all joy, 
peace, and: tranquillity; suspicion dwells not 
there ; jealousy did not reign there, nor false- 
hood, with its double tongue; no venomous 
slander had a place there; peace spread her 
wings over it; man never entered it but he 
forgot the cares of a busy world; there he 
dwelt in happy confidence unmingled with re- 
morse. Such a place was the quiet home of 
woman. There was no place like home, where 
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woman received from man that tender care and 
guardianship which was her due.” 
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SUPERIORITY OF NATURE OVER ART. 


Ay interesting anecdote is told of Cecco and 
Dante, the latter an Italian poet, illustrating 
nature’s superiority. Cecco maintained that 
nature was more potent than art, but Dante 
asserted to the contrary. In proof of this prin- 
ciple, the great Italian bard referred to his cat, 
which, by repeated practice, he had taught to 
hold a candle in its paw while he read or took 
his supper. One day Cecco paid Dante a visit ; 
he went prepared to test the poet’s philosophy, 
and requested Dante to show him an experi- 
ment with his cat. The animal performed her 
part with perfect satisfaction till Cecco lifted 
the cover from a dish of mice which he took 
with him; no sooner did the mice make their 
appearance than the creature of art showed the 
weakness of a talent acquired, and, dropping 
the candle, sprang on them with all its instinet- 
ive propensity. On beholding this, Dante con- 
fessed that the native faculties had the supe- 
riority, and that the position of Cecco was 
rigkt. The microscope reveals to our view 
many striking illustrations of the ‘‘ superiority 
of nature over art.’? This is clearly shown by 
the following examples: On examining the 
edge of the sharpest razor or lancet with a 
microscope, it will appear as broad as the back 
of a knife, rough, uneven, and full of notches 
and furrows. An exceedingly fine needle, when 
seen through a microscope, resembles an iron 
bar. The sting of a bee, seen through the 
same instrument, exhibits everywhere the 
most beautiful polish, without tie least flaw, 
blemish, or inequality, and it ends in a point 
too fine to be discerned. The threads of fine 
lawn, when thus beheld, seem much coarser 
than the yarn with which ropes are made for 
anchors. 





A Sister’s Vatvs.—Have you asister? Then 
love and cherish her with all that pure and 
holy friendship which renders a brother so 
worthy and noble. He who has never known 
a sister’s kind ministration, nor felt his heart 
warining beneath her endearing smile and love- 
beaming eye, has been unfortunate, indeed. It 
is not to be wondered at if the fountain of pure 
feeling flow in his bosom but sluggishly, or if 
the gentle emotions of his nature be lost in that 
sterner attribute of mankind. 








INCOMPATIBILITY OF TEMPER. 


A STORY FOR YOUNG HUSBANDS AND WIVES. 


BY ALICE B. 


HAVEN. 


(Concluded from page 372. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Waar could it mean that Morgan Ash was 
at the depot awaiting his wife’s aunt, Mrs. 
Pierson, and not only so, impatient for her 
arrival? It was not aweek since he had almost 
sworn that she should never enter his house 
again; and now it seemed as if the evening 
train would never arrive, as he walked up and 
down the platform! It was a dreary night, a 
great change from the late pleasant weather, 
and the extreme heat of the week before. A 
chill wind whistled along the telegraph wires, 
and made him draw his coat together as he 
faced it. The red signal-lights shone out in 
the darkness ; it was not even starlight, the 
clouds had gathered so heavily. *‘ Five minutes 
of eight !’’—he stopped under the lantern to 
pull out his watch. ‘‘Ten minutes behind 
time, Ten ages! and perhaps she had not 
come after all. What should they do if she 
had not?” 

He had plenty of time for very unwelcome 
thoughts. He dreaded the meeting, while he 
longed for it inexpressibly. What would she 
say to him? How could he answer her? What 
was happening at home at that very moment? 
And yet he must be here and explain his hur- 
ried telegraph. 

The distant shriek was heard at last—the 
rumble, the thundering, as the cars ran into 
the depot—the confusion of lights and voices, 
the baffling crowd; but Mr. Ash seemed guided 
by instinct, and drew in a great sigh of relief, 
as he recognized the slight spare form he was 
in search of. The two who had parted so 
coldly, with mutual aversion, hastened to each 
other with outstretched hands. 

** Yes, she is living.” 

It was in answer to a look, rather than words ; 
for Mrs. Pierson comprehended the strait that 
had broken down all the barriers of pride and 
self-will, and had so changed even the outward 
appearance of Morgan Ash. 

**She will not know you,”’ he said, as he 
leaped into the carriage waiting for them, and 
told the man to ‘“‘drive like lightning.”’ ‘‘ But 
Dr. Ford hopes everything from your coming. 
She has called for you so incessantly ; she will 
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not have me near her; only Mrs. Ford, who is 
almost worn out. And they are to have a con- 
sultation ; I suppose the doctor has come from 
Easton in this same train.” 

‘*O my poor baby!” groaned Mrs. Pierson. 

The cry went to his heart. How much she 
loved her! how much better than he had ever 
done, and he had kept them apart! How Marie 
had longed for her was all revealed in these 
wild ravings, all of home, all of her girlhood ; 
she seemed to have put him away from memory 
even as she repulsed him from her presence. 
If she had upbraided him, or revealed all his 
neglect and harshness, it would not have cut 
him so to the soul. 

Mrs. Pierson spared him questions; the shock 
had almost stupefied her; she had but one 
thought, to reach the sufferer. 

The roll of the carriage was lost in a thick 
bedding of tan as they neared the house, that 
almost fatal signal of the presence of disease 
and death. The house was dark; but as the 
street door opened to admit them, a wild shriek 
of laughter swept through the hall, in fearful 
contrast to the surrounding stillness. 

‘‘Isn’t it horrible? Just this for three days ; 
not an hour’s sleep, with all the opiates. This 
was our room ; she is in the one you had; Urs. 
Ford is here.”’ 

But it was Mrs. Lockwood who looked up as 
the door opened and pressed her finger to her 
lips. A little helpless form lay extended in 
her lap, the trailing robes, poor Marie’s proud 
task, sweeping to the floor. ‘‘ It is just over!’’ 
and she motioned Mr. Ash to reach a pillow 
from the bed. ‘‘ Poor little thing! its troubles 
were short !’’ 

Mr. Ash knelt down and raised the little 
head, with its rings of golden hair, tenderly on 
the pillow, fixing a long pitiful look on the 
white, still face, ‘*O my boy, even you would 
not stay with me!”’ he said at last. 

Mrs. Pierson threw aside her wrappings, and 
stooped for her first look at Marie’s child—the 
little one she had dreamed of so often, and 
loved already. Mrs. Lockwood laid her disen- 
gaged hand on the bowed head at her knee ; 
her eyes were filled with tears. 
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‘* Poor Morgan! poor brother! Isn’t it sad, 
Mrs. Pierson? I’m so glad you have come.’’ 

Even with rising memories of ill feeling, te- 
called by the house, and with reproaches spring- 
ing to her lips with the painful ravings so 
distinctly heard from the adjoining room, Mrs. 
Pierson pitied him and forgave him. ‘The 
Lord has sent him punishment enough,” she 
said to herself, taking the dead child to her 
motherly heart ; and Mrs. Ford’s silent grasp 
of the hand was all the sympathy she needed, 
in her apprehension of what her darling had 
suffered. 

**Now,’’ said Dr. Ford, opening the door 
near them, and beckoning to Mrs. Pierson, 
‘speak naturally, as if you had been here all 
the while. Let her hear your voice.’’ 

There was a heavy musky smell in the room 
of the opiates that had been given to Marie. 
‘“‘This mania is not unusual, you know, under 
the circumstances ; do not be alarmed,” the 
doctor said, soothingly. 

But though Mrs. Pierson thought she was 
prepared for anything, she quailed before the 
wild, maniacal look fastened upon her from 
eyes that had been all softness, now staring 
through the heavy masses of unbound hair. 
There was not a gleam of reason or a trace of 
recognitiun as she looked her full in the face; 
attention arrested for a moment, and her wild 
writhing and laughter suspended, but it broke 
forth again in an instant, the unearthly peals, 
the tossing, convulsive movements of the head 
and limbs. 

Dr. Ford stood like a statue through the 
ordeai; he had hoped so much, and now there 
was nothing left undone, unless the new phy- 
sician could suggest it. Rarely had his skill 
and his sympathy been so heavily taxed. He 
left Marie to her attendants, and motioned for 
Mrs. Pierson to follow him. 

‘* Perhaps you had better leave her now,’’ he 
said; ‘* Dr. Wood has arrived, and you shall 
have his opinion as soon as I know it. You 
must try to rest, for you have much to go 
through with.” 

But there was no rest for any of them, watch- 
ing for what seemed a decree of fate. Mrs. 
Pierson drew up a low chair to the smouldering 
fire on the hearth, and shivered although her 
shawl was still around her. Mrs. Ford, ever 
thoughtful, had gone below to prepare some 
refreshment for her, and Morgan Ash stood 
with his elbow leaning against the mantel, 
passing through a fiery baptism of self-com- 
munion. 

Death would not have wrought the same 
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mission. Death was a more natural event, in- 
evitable, in a measure looked for. Marie dead 
would have been mourned over, and grieved 
for, but this was worse than death! This fear- 
ful oblivion of their life together, this repulsion 
from him, this total unconsciousness of her 
child’s birth or death, and to think it might go 
on for years. It often ended so; and Marie 
must have a living burial away from them, 
away from all that made up life, in a maniac’s 
cell. 

Mrs. Lockwood came back after a time and 
urged Mrs. Pierson to go to the dining-room ; 
her calm self-possession helped them all, though 
there was a gentleness added to it that was 
foreign to her nature. She, too, had come to 
question the past, and find herself not free 
from blame, as she sat watching the short 
life die out, holding the feeble little hands in 
hers, and listening to the wild ravings of the 
unconscious Marie. Almost a mother’s feeling 
sprang up in her heart; thoughts of what might 
have been if her life had been brightened by 
the blessing of maternity, something of a mo- 
ther’s yearning over that little child, whose life, 
short as it was, had accomplished a heavenly 
mission; and when she saw Marie’s foster- 
mother so bowed down by this sudden blow, 
she entered into her feelings as she never could 
have done before. 

Morgan Ash was quite alone, and no word as 
yet from the sick-room. The suspense was 
torture; he walked slowly up and down the 
floor, pausing to listen, then went reverently to 
the bedside and drew back the light covering 
from the little still form.” He felt as if he had 
been robbed on every hand. 

**O my little dear dead child! 
Death is thy father, and not me.” 
He pictured the happiness they might have 
hada vision of Marie, pale but happy, lying 
wither child on her arm—of the baby laugh- 
ter, and many romps that would *have bright- 
ened the house—of the bright smile of recogni- 
tion that would in time have lighted up that 
little face—of dimpled arms stretched out to 
meet him—of a child’s kiss and crow of delight 
—of Marie’s pride, and the inexpressible dear- 
ness that would have drawn them together. 
Poor girl! at best she had suffered so much, to 
be denied even the knowledge of the baby 
“features. And then he turned away—there 
was no comfort there. 

The doctor had been writing a prescription at 
Marie’s little rosewood desk, and it still lay 
open upon the table. This longing to escape 
himself drew him to lift the lid where her chief 
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treasures were kept. The glittering of a ring 
caught his eye; it was Katie’s, and below it 
the wedding-ring he had missed from her hand 
that first terrible day. So she had not lost 
them; but they were silent witnesses of how 
the case stood between them. She must have 
taken it off that night after he went out, for 
he distinctly remembered noticing it as they 
sat opposite to each other. But he did not 
resent this token of dead love and a marriage 
vow recalled; he knew that he had been the 
first to forfeit both. Below them lay a letter 
addressed to him ; he seized it eagerly ; now he 
should know all. But it had been written be- 
fore that unhappy difference, only that morning, 
and she had loved him then, for it commenced 
‘*My own dear husband.” He drew the light 
closely to him, and began to read hurriedly, 
though the writing was indistinct and blurred 
in many places, as though tears had fallen 
upon it before it was dry :— 


I am going to write you a farewell, dear, for, 
bright and»serene as this day has dawned, it 
has brought a heavy shadow with it to me--the 
shadow of death. And yet | do not dread to 
die, save for leaving you, my precious husband, 
and—our child; but for this I should long to go, 
for I am very tired of life, tired of struggling 
against my own wilfulness, of yielding to an 
unlovely temper, of alienating your love. If I 
die, you will remember our past love; it is not 
far off now; you will grieve for me, pity me 
when you come to know how hard I have tried 
in my heart to please you and make you happy. 
And Harriet, too; I came so ready to love her; 
I wanted her to love me; if she could have 
been more patient with me, and taught me 
gently how to be like her, you would have 
loved me better! 

I was very, very wrong at first; I am not 
going to try and excuse myself. I was jealous, 
not of your love, but of your confidence, and 
exacting ; but since our dear Mrs. Ford made 
me see this, and that over-sensitiveness was 
but selfishness, after all, I Aare tried, God 
knows, to whom I prayed for help. Believe 
this, will you not? And oh, Morgan, if you 
only knew how these estrangements have worn 
upon me, how I have suffered in body and 
mind whenever you have been displeased with 
me. I have turned away from you coldly 
when ! could have knelt at your feet and 
begged you to give me back our old love and 
confidence. I have lain by your side at night 
when you have slept without a good-night kiss, 
and studied your dear face, and yearned to 








creep close to your heart and wind your arms 
about me. 

Ido not say this to pain you, but that you 
may see how I] have loved you through all. I 
know you will suffer if 1 am taken, and I would 
not by one word add to it. Perhaps God will 
let me die, that for a time the old affection for 
me would come back again. 

I hope to leave you our child. You do not 
know what the hope has been to me; the very 
thought of it thrills me with happiness, and 
yet perhaps even my child might, not bring 
what I have longed for. 

I know you will miss me for a while, daily 
and hourly; but I have tried to look forward 
to all that may happen in the future unselfishly. 

“T can cast away, beloved, 
In your future all my part. 
No unworthy tears demean 
Sweetest eyes were ever seen." 

Do you remember reading me that under the 
elm-trees at Inglewood, that happy, happy 
summer? 

“T will look ont to his future, 
I wili bless it till it shine. 
Should he ever be a suitor 
Unto other eyes than mine, 
Sunshine gild them— 
Angels shield them! 
Whatsoever eyes terrene 
Then be sweetest his have seen." 

** Sweetest eyes’’—it was my pet name then; 
it is a long time since you have called me so. 

Oh, my husband, those days crowd back 
upon me, and I cannot bear to give you up— 
yet! I am so young, only twenty; if I had 
been older, 1 could have made you happier. 
God bless you! bless you always, in life and 
death! You will sometimes think that I am 
by you, that my arms are thrown around your 
neck, that my head lies on your breast! Our 
child may have my eyes—my smile, perhaps. 
Bless you both, my darlings. 

Your erring, but loving Manis. 

Not one word of reproach, and there might 
justly have been somany. How unselfish, how 
tender, how inexpressibly sorrowful! But 
though death had not come, no penitence could 
avail. And this letter had been the cause of 
her downeast looks that evening! Oh, mise- 
rable man! he deserved to see those rings 
lying there, and to be reminded that his own 
harshness had charged this love to bitterness. 

The door opened warningly. It was Dr. Ford, 
who had come at last; and Morgan did not 
need to ask the result ; be read it in the doctor’s 
dejected look as he came and stood before the 
fireplace, with his hands crossed behind him. 
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‘*No hope? Oh, Ford, you don’t know what 
I suffer; those shrieks will ring in my ears for- 
ever.” 

‘* There is nothing favorable, Morgan, so far.”’ 
And the doctor put his arm around his friend, 
as a woman might have done; and, as women 
do, boti men shed tears; Morgan’s of bitter 
repentance and anguish of heart, the doctor’s 
for the great blight that had fallen on that 
young creature and the whole household. 

** Dr. Wood thinks that it has been coming on 
some time, or more properly preparing for by 
her previous state of health. She has natu- 
rally a most sensitive nervous organization; I 
told you so once, you know ; he says, as I did 
then, that she has needed great care and sooth- 
ing.” 

‘*Oh, Ford! I could not understand it; I see 
it allnow. It is all my fault. That ’s where it 
stings !’’ 

** Don’t blame yourself unjustly ; her physi- 
cal state was the disturbing cause.’ 

* But it might have been helped ; you know 
it; don’t spare me; I deserve it all. You know 
how lovely she was—such a wreck! Oh, my 
God, what have done! And to think she may 
never know me! never forgiveme! Don’t hate 
me, Ford!’’ And the tears forced themselves 
through the hands that covered his face. 

‘* Morgan, if she did know you again; if you 
could make the acknowledgment to her that you 
are making to me—(I don’t attempt to excuse 
it to you ; I believe from what I have known and 
seen that you have failed in duty to her at this 
most critical time in her life) ; if you could 
open your heart to her, would she forgive you ?”’ 

‘* Yes, I know she would; she is just so un- 
selfish, just so devoted.’’ 

‘* Then believe that she has done so already, 
and put away the past; you have enough to 
suffer in the future. How is the boy? he is very 
quiet!’’ And he turned towards the bed; he 
had been too much absorbed even to ask for the 
child before. 

‘*He is dead!’’ and Morgan started to his 
feet again, ‘‘ just as 1 began to know what he 
might have been to me. Oh, Ford, it is too 
hard; my punishment is greater than I can 
bear !”? 

Quiet, save in the room of sickness, settled 
down upon the household at last.. Mrs. Ford 
returned to her own little ones ; and Mrs. Lock- 
wood sat by Mrs. Pierson, both unable to rest. 
In the sick-room, the new physician and Dr. 
Ford watched in silence and patiently, as they 
might, the effect of the new opiate that had 
been administered. Mr, Ash heard them pass 





across the floor above him now and then; for, 
wrapped in a shawl, he had thrown himself on 
a sofa in their once cheerful sitting-room, to 
wear out the night. But sleep came with mid- 
night to his exhausted frame; and it was 
almost daybreak when a hand laid heavily 
upon his shoulder awakened him. 

‘*Good news, Morgan; she is really sleeping 
—really.. I could hardly believe it myself; I 
did not dare tostir. Itis almost half an hour.’’ 
And Dr. Ford, who had wept for sympathy, 
almost cried again for joy. 


CHAPTER JX. 


Ir was early in the afternoon of a short win- 
ter’s day, and Mrs. Pierson’s sitting-room was 
as bright as a glowing fire and a thrifty stand 
of greenhouse plants could make it, for all the 
clouds and moistiness out of doors. Ten years 
at least the room had worn that same familiar 
look; the carpet had been renewed, and the 
white curtains, with their blue ball fringe, were 
freshly done up; but all else stood as Marie 
had remembered it at first. The portrait of 
Gilbert’s father over the mantel, the cheerful 
open stove, the ottomans standing on each side, 
the straight-backed, neatly-cushioned chairs, 
the oval mirror in which she had always given 
her new bonnets a parting glance, the slender- 
legged inlaid table beneath it, the wide chintz- 
covered lounge on which she lay, all were old 
acquaintances, and doubly endeared as a part 
and parcel of home. 

Yet the black-rimmed mirror would searcely 
have known Marie, had she stood before it now. 
Her face was almost as white as the pillow upon 
which she was lying, and almost as expression- 
less. The long lashes lay upon her cheek; 
a soft tress of brown hair just showed beneath 
the delicate border of her cap, which gave trans- 
parency to her blue-veined temples. Her thin 
hands were folded listlessly before her, and 
there was not even the glitter of a ring to break 
their wasted outline. It was nothing new; she 
passed whole days thus, and had done since 
her illness; not even the sight of her old home 
had roused her from the painful apathy which 
had followed delirium ; not the devotion of her 
husband when he came, nor the unceasing 
tender ministrations of her aunt and cousin. 

But to-day some memory of the past stirred 
within her. It was her birthday —twenty-one ; 
a woman now, a girl no longer. Oh no; girl- 
hood seemed very far away, even here, sur- 
rounded by its witnegses Her birthday! what 
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a happiness it used to be! how eagerly watched 
for! how proudly she had counted up the ad- 
vancing years! How much she had passed 
through since she had met a birthday here! 
She should have had another childhood in 
which to live over her own again! 

Gilbert had brought her flowers that morning, 
just as he used to do; and her aunt had left 
ler to make some little preparations to celebrate 
the day, just as in the last girlhood; but they 
were not all now. Her last birthday she had 
received but one offering, a slender bracelet ; 
they were happy that day; it was one of the 
lappy days; some one had bent over her with 
a kiss, and wakened her to find the bracelet 
clasped upon her wrist. By and by she would 
get her aunt to try and find it for her, and wear 
it that evening. She had no other token of that 
time ; she must not quite forget it. Morgan had 
been very, very kind sometimes; only they 
lad made a mistake when they chose each 
other for life. It was past now, all the pain as 
well as the pleasure. He would come to see her 
sometimes, and they would meet calmly and 
part so. Kind friends; oh yes! if there was 
one wish left to a dead heart, it was that he 
might be always happy; for herself it was no 
matter. Nothingtroubled hernow. There she 
was wrong; one other wish, which grew upon 
her daily until it had become a hopeless yearn- 
ing, crept in now, and would not be denied a 
hearing. 

The large, slow tears forced themselves 
through the closed lids and lay upon her cheek ; 
a quivering, childlike tremulousness of the 
lips came, and went, and came again; then 
the door was unclosed gently, and she turned 
her head a little further from the light, lest 
her aunt should see the tears. Some one 
kissed them away softly, smoothed back the 
short, shining tress beneath her cap (it was 
all that was left of the wealth of hair she had 
wreathed up at her bridal); but the kiss and 
the touch were too tender even for her aunt’s 
motherly hand, and she unclosed her eyes to 
find her husband kneeling beside her. 

It was so unexpected; he had paid her a 
visit the week before; her heart was so stirred 
and wakened by the day and its associations, 
and he was so very near the cause of her quiet 
grieving ; perhaps he could comfort her if she 
told him! 

A little ery, half astonishment, half joy, 
escaped her; the watchful eyes brightened ; it 
was so long since she had shown anything like 
emotion; her husband’s arms were stretched 
out to her, and in anothgr moment she had 








crept nestling to his heart, where she had not 
expected ever to lay her head again. He held 
her quite still, without speaking, until the 
convulsive paroxysm of weeping which came 
upon her had passed over, only caressing her 
gently, as one might soothe a frightened, pant- 
ing bird. Buta silent prayer of thanksgiving 
filled his heart, for in those tears lay a promise 
of returning health, and he knew he had not 
deserved the blessing. 

‘You do not ask me what I have brought 
you for a birthday gift,’’ he said, when the 
sobs had died away, and he found her still 
content to be enfolded by his arms. It was so 
long since he had held her there—thus, at 
least—that he could scarcely bear to break the 
spell, though he longed to know how she would 
bear the test which had been, until then, his 
‘*forlorn hope.’’ ‘It is a little picture, Marie ; 
will you open your eyes, and see it for yourself ?’’ 

He disengaged one hand, and softly drew 
back the tissue-paper. A little photograph of 
a sleeping child, lying among pillows; the 
eyes were softly closed, showing the long lashes, 
the delicately curved lips were slightly parted, 
the broad, white forehead, shadowed by rings 
of soft curling hair, the tiny hands were folded 
lightly together, the very image of peaceful 
repose. Marie gave one glance, and then an 
upward appealing look. 

‘*Tell me, Morgan !” 

‘* Yes, Marie, it is our baby, our child, all we 
have left of him but one of those little curls ; 
I have brought that for you, too. Both must 
speak for me.”’ 

She did not weep again, as he had expected, 
but a faint smile, the first he had seen in her 
face for so many months, lighted her eager 
eyes. ‘‘My own dear baby, my precious ba- 
by !’’—and she pressed the little picture to her 
lips, to her heart. ‘*Oh, I do not ask for any- 
thing more ; but it seemed so hard that even 
when I went to heaven I should not know him! 
My own dear baby !”’ 

‘* Not our child, Marie ?”’ 

“O yes, you must have loved him, or you 
would not have thought of this. We thought 
he would make us so happy, Morgan.’’ 

‘*He may yet, Marie, if you will listen to 
me; he has spoken for me already. For his 
sake—I do not ask it for my own—will you not 
forgive me, and love me again ?”’ 

‘** But do you care, Morgan ?’’—and her eyes 
were fixed on him earnestly. ‘I thought that 
was all over.’’ 

‘*As you say, Marie’’—and the eager hope- 
fulness died out of his voiee. ‘‘I deserve it; 
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I have broken faith once. I cannot expect you 
to trust me. Dolcare? Not for myself—not 
that I may be made happy, I mean; yes, I 
care to have you give me the right to prove to 
you that I have repented. Be it so; do what 
you choose with this.’’ And he placed her 
softly back upon the pillows, and laid their 
marriage ring in her hand. 

She gave it back to him. ‘‘ You put it on 
before.’’? And she held out her wasted hand. 

**May IJ? Will you be my own dear wife 
once more?’? And the emblem of united lives 
gleamed again upon the hand he held, as he 
repeated, reverently: ‘‘In sickness and in 
health, to love and to cherish till death us do 
part.”’ ‘‘I promised to ‘forsake all others,’ 
then; but you had a rival left.” 

Marie looked up wonderingly, through the 
now tumultuous happiness that thrilled her 
heart. 

‘*It was se/f,’’ said her husband, gravely ; he 
was always grave now; the whole expression 
of his proud face had changed. ‘‘I cared more 
for my own wiil than for your happiness ; but I 
did not know it, Marie, I did not think so then. 
I had had my own way all my life, ever since 
my father died, and it was hard to bend.”’ 

‘* But I was wilful, too, Morgan.”’ 

Iie stopped the self-accusing with akiss. ‘I 
undertook to be your guide, dear child; but I 
know what ‘cherish’ means now. Lonly thought 
of my own happiness before, in receiving you, 
in having you for my own, a part of ‘self.’ Oh, 
Marie, how blindly we start out in life!’ 

And bless God for the chastening, for the 
fiery trials that are sent to cure our blindness, 
before it ends in night eternal! Bui we do not 
say so when they are upon us, not till we see 
His light. 

The old vow had been “‘in the face of this 
company,’’ but the new marriage bond was as 
in the ‘‘sight of God.” 

‘God help us both!’’ said Marie, softly, 
resting her head once more upon her husband's 
breast. And his ‘‘ Amen’’ showed where he 
also looked for strength. 

**Do you know what I was thinking all that 
while ?”’ said Morgan, when the long silence 
was broken, ‘‘I have no right to be so happy.”’ 

‘*And I—I thought of baby, Morgan. But 
God knew best; now that I have seen him the 
worst is gone. How can I thank you enough 
for thinking of it ?”’ 

**You must not thank me; it was Harriet.’’ 

** Was it ?” 

‘*And she held our little darling when he 
died, dear Marie; she has grieved so over you, 





and over her mistakes. She came with me to- 
day.’’ 

‘‘Did she really, Morgan? all this distance 
to see me, when she dislikes leaving home so? 
Where is she ?”’ 

Mr. Ash went out to find her, hating even for 
this pleasant errand to lose sight of his re- 
covered treasure for a moment. 

Two women, sitting in earnest, friendly con- 
versation, looked up at him questiouingly. 

** All is well,’’ he said, holding out a hand 
to each; ‘‘congratulate me.’? And he led 
them in to find Marie herself once more, roused 
at length from that long fearful torpor of heart 
and soul; looking out from the bitter past to a 
future that did not belie its promise. 


A bright though wintry sunset lighted up a 
cheerful room in Marie’s own home, two years 
after this new beginning of her married life. It 
had changed from the pretty but formai out- 
lines of its old occupancy ; a fanciful basket of 
muslin and lace occupied the dressing-table ; 
as graceful a crib as ever Marie’s heart could 
covet stood close to the smooth white bed; and 
in the middle of the floor, on a soft, old-fash- 
ioned coverlet, certainly imported from Aunt 
Pierson’s housekeeping stores, lay a most ami- 
able subject of nursery discipline, a white, 
plump, ever-smiling baby of six months old, 
intent on admiring ic own dimpled hands, 
held up in the light. A coral and silver bells 
lay beside it, Mrs. Lockwood’s gift; and the 

» dainty socks which were revealed by its restless 
movements had just been offered at the shrine 
of this new idol, by Aunt Pierson herself. 

Mrs. Ford sat quietly stitching away by the 
window, the children were well disposed of, 
and the Doctor was coming in to tea. She was 
thinking of that room three years ago, and its 
disheartened, downcast occupant. 

‘*Morgan already? why he’s very early.” 
And Marie, in her becoming home dress and 
somewhat ostentatious nursery apron, flew out 
on the landing to meet him. Mrs. Ford heard 
the cheerful welcome, the wifely kiss, and 
watched them coming in at the door—Marie’s 
waist encircled by her husband's arm, and her 
face bright with health and happiness. 

‘‘You have no idea how much good it does 
me to see you and Morgan together,”’ she said, 
as she sat watching Marie’s motherly prepara- 
tions for undressing and putting to sleep the 
rosy dimpled baby, when Mr. Ash had quieted 
her wants and carried the household treasure 
down stairs to see its Aunt Harriet. 

Marie turned from the little night-clothes 
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with an affectionate glance. ‘It ought te make 
you happy; it’s somuch your own work ; and 
the comfort I have in Harriet too. You have 
no idea how devoted she is to baby, and my- 
self, for that matter; and this is the third time 
she has been in since Aunt Pierson arrived.”’ 

**T can tell you something more wonderful 
than that; she has invited Sophie for Christ- 
mas !’’ 

‘* And all theirchildren?’? Even Marie looked 
aghast. 

** Not quite all, the two youngest; and there 
is to be a grand dinner in honor of Aunt Pier- 
son—our children and your baby included. 
Now if that isn’t a change ?”’ 

‘* Who would have believed it? But then I 
did not understand or appreciate Harriet in 
those days.’’ 

** We all alter,’’ said Mrs. Ford, laconically. 

**See how she and Aunt Pierson have been 
chatting there ever since I was called to baby ; 
and she did not seem to mind in the least 
when you said you would come uptoo. Do you 
think baby has really improved so muck ?”’ 

**Oh, wonderfully! but then she never was 
very delicate, and she has such famous nursing. 
Harriet was saying only yesterday that you 
made a most admirable mother. She told 
Grace Logan so.”’ 

** Did she ?”’—and Marie’s face flushed alittle, 
for she was as keenly sensitive to praise or 
Llame as in the olden time, particularly from 
Mrs. Lockwood. ‘‘ But then who could help 
being devoted to baby? she is such a little 
darling.’’ 

Both were silent for a time, Mrs. Ford over 
her needle, Marie looking dreamily into the 
cheerful fire, and then she rose and went to the 
rosewood desk, her depository of treasures. 

** Yes, she’s a little darling! But oh, Mrs. 
Ford, not quite like my own first baby yet,”’ 
and she drew out the picture of the sleeping 
child tenderly. ‘‘ No child will ever take the 
place of my little Peace.’’ 

And when Marie knelt down and laid it on 
her friend’s lap, in the clear wintry twilight, 
Mrs. Ford ielt that the name was fitly chosen, 
from the placid face and the child’s heavenly 
mission. 





Experience keeps a dear school; but fools 
will learn in no other, and scarce in that ; for it 
is true, we may give advice, but we cannot give 
conduct. However, they that will not be coun- 
selled, cannot be helped, and if you will not 
hear reason, she will surely rap your knuckles. 





UNDER THE SEA. 
BY LLOYD WYMAN. 


Tue bold sun splintered his golden lance 
In the cause of the beautiful Day, 

On the starry shield of the conqueror Night, 
Who closed in the fiery fray, 

And stained the vest of the shrinking west 
With a plash of crimson spray. 


But the blood of the day soon paled away 
In the gleams of dying light, 

And the violet flower of twilight bloomed 
On the highest heavenly height, 

And silence fell! and over the earth 
Is the calm ofa cloudless night. 


The white moon hangs in the purple east 
Above the slumb’rous sea, 

And a path of shivering silver runs 
From under the mvon to me; 

Like a sleeper’s breast in quiet rest 
The sea breathes tranquilly. 


A marmurous cry like a smothered wail 
Steals up through the moonlight dim ; 

Is it the crash of the crystal waves 
Which roll to the oceau’s brim ? 

Or the broken notes of a song that floats 
From the bauded cherubim ? 


A year and a day agone I climbed 
The headland’s pinnacled spire, 

And thrust my eyes through the blinding murk 
In the pain of my wild desire ; 

And the midnight sky so bleak and high 
Was riven with shafts of fire! 


A storm howled out from the black nor’ west, 
With flame aad crashing hail ; 

And the demon winds leap over the floods, 
And split the tortured sail 

Of a goodly ship that was blown athwart 
The brow of the bursting gale. 


And the horrible winds rushed through the sky, 
Nor moon nor stars were there, 

But the shattered peaks of the struggling waves 
Were lit with the ghastly glare 

Of phosphor flames and lightning jets 
That clove the moonless air. 


The ship was caught in the sea’s great arms, 
And crashed at a single twine ; 

A swift form sprang to the swaying rail 
And waved to me as a sign; 

The ship went down, and the hope of my life 
Was drowned in the boiling brine! 


O low sea muttering to the shore! 
I list to your horrid tale; 

From the iron keep of the deatbful deep 
Comes up that murmurous wail ; 

A year and a day has passed away 
Since you caught your captive pale! 


My heart is stabb’d with a sudden pang, 
Alas, and alas for me! 

As the mist creepe up from the sea, my cry 
Rises, oh God, to thee! 

Pity, oh pity, and break the chains 
Of him in the cells of the sea! 
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THAT QUEER 


Tney were English people, the Evelyns; 
they had lived in our village many years, much 
respected, though a little reserved. Old Mr. 
Evelyn had been in the British civil service in 
India, and was reputed to have a nice little 
property. He had come to this country; and, 
taking a fancy to a cottage in the English style, 
situated in a retired part of the village, he had 
bought it and settled down quite contentedly 
among us, with his wife, a widowed daughter, 
and her child, 

The family attended service at the Episcopal 
church, but Mr. Evelyn never made his appear- 
ance there. One of his inquisitive neighbors 
took the liberty to ask him the reason for so 
singular an omission; and Mr. Evelyn, witha 
most serious air, assured him that he could not 
possibly go to church in the village, on account 
of certain conscientious scruples which he felt 
at the omission of the prayers for Queen Victo- 
ria and the royal family in our church service. 
His interrogator seemed perfectly satisfied with 
the answer; but, considering himself quizzed, 
he spread a report about that old Mr. Evelyn 
was an infidel, and this imputation stuck to 
him till his death, which occurred not long after. 

Soon after this'event the widowed danghter, 
Mrs. Marston, sent to England for her little 
nephew, Godfrey Marston, who had been sud- 
dently left an orphan, to come and live with her. 
He was about twelve years old, two years older 
than Lizzie Marston, the widow’s little daughter. 

It was beautiful to see these two little Eng- 
lish children playing about the green lanes and 
shady groves of the village; they were always 
so neatly dressed, so blooming, so lively and 
full of vigorous health. The boy was a fine, 
manly little fellow, with light hair, blue eyes, 
and a fair complexion; and the girl had dark 
hazel eyes, a profusion of auburn hair, rosy 
cheeks, and the whitest complexion in the 
world. They fraternized readily enough with 
the children of the village, and their good na- 
ture made them immensely popular. 

At home in the cottage it was not very lively. 
Old Mrs. Evelyn was stately and formal, wore 
a high cap, of old-fashioned, elaborate cut, arich 
damask silk gown, large, highly-worked ruffled 
sleeves, and silk mits. She sat in a high- 
backed, old-fashioned arm-chair, bolt upright ; 
and, as her failing eyesight did not permit her 
to work, her principal employment was think- 
ing and talking of old times in England an] in 
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India, which somehow did not greatly interest 
the children. 

Mrs. Marston was often ill; but she was 
most kind and affectionate to the children, and 
endeavored to render their lives as happy as 
possible. Their school instruction was carefully 
attended to, and they were rapidly improving. 

One of the greatest treats the children en- 
joyed was to go into their grandmother’s cham- 
ber, and take a look at the curious things the 
old lady had collected there. The furniture 
itself was a curiosity, being old-fashioned, dark- 
colored, and richly carved. The books in the 
book-case were old, richly bound, and many of 
them in the Oriental languages, with which 
Mr. Evelyn had been acquainted. But what 
pleased the children most was the multitude 
of beautiful shells, brought from the Indian 
Ocean, which decorated the what-not and man- 
tel- piece, interspersed with grotesque images of 
Hindoo gods and goddesses, cut in marble, and 
soap-stone, and other stones of which they did 
not know the names. Grandmamma, it is true, 
was not very communicative. She knew little 
and cared less about the shells, which had been 
collected by her husband; and the idols she 
abominated, although she did not like to throw 
them away, because they had belonged to her 
husband. So the children had to content them- 
selves with admiring the beauty of the curiosi- 
ties, without learning their history. 

One day, seeing the door of this mysterious 
apartment ajar, they crept in and surprised 
grandmamma at her iittle old ebony desk, 
which she had just opened. She had in her 
hand a small, curiously carved ivory box, yel- 
low with age, and not bigger than a pigeon’s 
egg. Carried away with the impulse of curi- 
osity, little Lizzie shouted: ‘‘Oh, grandmamma! 
do let us look at that queer little box! It is so 
odd. I never saw anything like it.” 

Instead of complying with this request, Mrs. 
Evelyn seemed a good deal disconcerted at the 
intrusion of the children into the room; put 
the box into the desk, locked it, and, turning 
round in her chair, said, gravely: ‘Little 
children should not be too curious; and they 
should not come into grandmamma’s room 
without being invited.” 

Godfrey and Lizzie retired, greatly abashed. 
From that time forward, they were in a great 
taking to know what was in that queer little 
box, and why it was so hurriedly put out of 
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sight. All the other curiosities in the room Jost 
their interest for months and years afterwards, 
and their desire to know the mystery of the 
queer little box remained unsatisfied. 


When Lizzie was eighteen years old, her 
mother died; Godfrey was in Philadelphia, 
studying civil engineering ; and the young girl, 
now grown very beautiful and rather highly 
accomplished, was left alone in the cottage with 
her grandmother and the few servants they 
required. Her life became rather sad and 
monotonous ; she pined for the society of the 
lost and the absent, and her grandmother be- 
came more austere and distant than ever. 
Notwithstanding her advanced age, she ap- 
peared to retain perfect health, never ccm- 
plaining of sickness or ailment; but she spent 
much of her time alone in her room, rejecting 
the ready sympathy of Lizzie, even in the sea- 
son of fresh mourning for her daughter. The 
management of her affairs she kept in her own 
hands, corresponding with her agent in Eng- 
land; but the details of household duties now 
devolved upon her granddaughter. 

In the autumn after the decease of Mrs. 
Marston, Godfrey paid a visit to the village, and 
proposed to Lizzie to take a trip to the Falls of 
Niagara. No objection was made by the old 
lady, who seemed rather pleased that Lizzie 
should have something to divert her mind from 
sad recollections, and accordingly the young 
people set off on their journey. The old lady, 
meantime, was left in the cottage with a house- 
keeper, a man-servant, and two female domes- 
tics, 

On the third morning after the young people 
had left, one of the hired girls came to the 
housekeeper’s door, and called her to Mrs. 
Evelyn’s room, saying that she was ina fit, and 
that she could not make her speak or move. 
On reaching the room, the housekeeper found 
her completely insensible. The family vhysi- 
cian, Dr. Croft, when summoned to her bedside, 
pronounced her disordtr apoplexy. She re- 
mained insensible for some twenty-four hours, 
and then expired. 

There were no electric telegraphs in those 
days. Dr. Croft dispatched a lptter to Niagara 
to bring the young people back ; but they had 
gone on to Montreal and Quebec, before the 
letter arrived. The doctor found himself under 
the necessity of directing the funeral of the 
deceased, which was respectfully attended by 
the people of the village. But when it was 
over, no one seemed disposed to take the re- 
sponsibility of staying at the house to take care 
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of the property, and it was left in charge of 
Mrs. Dummit, the housekeeper, until Godfrey 
and Lizzie should cOme back. Several days 
passed, and still they did not return. 

Meantime, Sam Blunt, the hired man, an 
ignorant pig-headed fellow, took a fancy to go 
to the western country ; and demanded of Mrs. 
Dummit to pay him his wages. He wanted to 
be off, he said, and he did not believe the young 
folks would come back at all. In vain Mrs. 
Dummit reasoned with him, and endeavored 
to prevail on him toremain. She had not cash 
enough to pay his half year’s arrears; and she 
was not a very good financier. So, when the 
blockhead proposed to sell off some of the fur- 
niture at auction and pay himself, she made 
but feeble opposition to his proceedings. A 
sale of some furniture from the house, strange 
as it would seem, was actually made; Sam got 
his money and went off; and this was the last 
that was heard of him in our village. 

When his proceeding became generally known 
in the neighborhood, every body said it was an 
outrage, and ought not to have been allowed— 
especially in the case of such nice people as 
the Evelyns and Marstons. But it was now 
too late to remedy the matter, and everybody, 
as usual, acquiesced in what could not be 
helped. 

In a week after Sam’s departure, Godfrey 
and Lizzie returned to their desolated home. 
They had seen the announcement of Mrs. Eve- 
lyn’s death in the newspapers, and had returned 
as quickly as possible. 

It was early on a fine morning in October 
when the carriage drove up to the door of the 
eottage; and Godfrey, descending from it, con- 
ducted his cousin into the parlor, where they 
were met by Mrs. Dummit, and speedily made 
acquainted with all that had passed in their 
absence. They were both profoundly afflicted 
at the loss of their grandmother. She had been 
their only relative in the country, the only near 
relative living. They were now completely 
orphaned. 

It had been taken for granted in the neigh- 
borhood that the orphans were engaged to be 
married, and that they were only waiting for 
Godfrey to acquire his profession. So, in fact, 
they were; but it was not known that Mrs. 
Evelyn was averse tothe match. She did not 
like the marrying of cousins. Now they were 
free to marry. But Godfrey had not finished 
his engineering, and they were both quite 
yoting. He must return to Philadelphia, and 
poor Lizzie must remain behind in the cottage. 
The dilemma was an odd one; but Dr. Croft 
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came to the rescue, and placed a widowed 
sister-in-law with Lizzie, who thankfully re- 
ceived her as matron and companion, which 
offices, fortunately, Mrs. Croft was quite com- 
petent to fill. 

All this was arranged on the day of their 
arrival. The next was devoted to an examina- 
tion of the state of their grandmother’s worldly 
affairs. She was reputed to be wealthy; and 
they had both been liberally supplied with 
money; but the strange old woman had kept 
them always ignorant of the source of her 
income. 

Godfrey went into her room to examine her 
papers. Sam had taken them out of her beau- 
tiful old ebony desk, as that was one of the 
pieces of furniture which he had thought proper 
to sell, and thrusting them into a closet had 
locked the door, leaving the key in the key- 
hole. On opening it, Godfrey found them in 
utter confusion; but he soon reduced them to 
order. The letters were all filed; the accounts of 
receipts and expenditures were for many years, 
and seemed to be complete; there was a bank 
book and check book, showing, what he knew 
before, that she had kept an account at the 
village bank, and that there were some three 
or four hundred dollars to her credit there. 
Here ended his investigations for the first day. 

In the evening, when he met Lizzie in the 
parlor, he communicated to her the unsatis- 
factory result of his researches. Lizzie did 
not seem much disturbed at it. Woman-like, 
she was less concerned to know where her 
grandmother’s money came from, than to get 
back some of the pieces of furniture which had 
been sold by that stupid blockhead, Sam Blunt, 
the old furniture particularly. The carved 
arm-chair which her grandmother used to sit 
in was goue; a nest of carved tables, two beau- 
tifal Indian screens, some curious lacquered 
boxes of Japan manufacture—unique! price- 
less—and to crown the whole, that fine old 
ebony desk. It was too bad! 

‘*By the way; Godfrey,’’ said Lizzie, ‘‘ did 
you find that queer little box ?’’ 

‘* What box ?”’ 

‘* Why, don’t you remember the little carved 
ivory box, so yellow with age, which we sur- 
prised grandma looking at one day.’’ 

‘*Oh yes, very well, I was always puzzled 
about that box.’’ 

“Well, don’t you remember that she put it 
in the ebony desk ?”’ 

** So she did.” 

** And didn’t you find it among the papers ?’’ 

**Not a bit of it. I’lllook again to-morrow.” 
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*“T hope you’ll find it. It was the oddest 
thing grandma owned. It had a crown carved 
in relief on the lid, you know, a sort of Oriental 
crown surrounding a kind of a turban.”’ 

‘*T didn’t see all that.’ 

‘*I did; though we had but a few seconds to 
glance at it, before grandma whipped it into the 
desk I took a good sharp look at it. Now don’t 
fail to hunt it up in the morning.”’ 

Presently Dr. Croft came in. He had been 
reading the evening papers, and was full of 
news. The United States Bank, he said, had 
failed—gone to utter ruin. He did not believe 
the stock would ever be worth five dollars a- 
share. This formed the topic of conversation 
for the rest of the evening; and they were all 
very sorry for the people who had been ruined 
by the bank failure, particularly widows and 
orphans. 


‘¢ Have you found that queer little ivory box 
yet?” 

‘*No, not yet. I have been searching after 
something of more importance—the memoran- 
dum of our earthly possessions.”’ 

‘*T don’t believe you have looked after the 
box this morning.”’ 

**To tell the exact truth I have not; I for- 
got allabout it. There was the estate to search 
for, you know; and what was of more import- 
ance still, there was this walk with you to come 
off at half past six. I was up tumbling over 
books and papers at four.’’ 

They were out on a breezy hill, walking very 
briskly, and enjoying in a high degree the keen 
October air. They did have an interesting 
walk, and a still more interesting conversation 
on that morning, often referred to in after 
years. The beautiful pair, somewhat recovered 
from the shock of their recent bereavement, 
laid out plans for the future, all tinted couleur 
de rose. Godfrey would finish his studies ; then 
they would be married. The cottage, sacred to 
remembrances of the past, should be kept as a 
homestead, and Lizzie should accompany her 
husband on his engineering expeditions, and 
should see, literally, ‘‘ many lands’’—and they 
would be so happy! 

On returning from his walk Godfrey resumed 
his search among the papers. A careful ex- 
amination of the closet where they had been 
deposited failed to disclose the hiding-place of 
the little ivory box ; but in one corner he found 
a small morocco-covered blank book, in which 
was a memorandum of at least a portion of Mrs. 
Evelyn’s property. First on the list was the 
cottage and furniture, which she valued at only 
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three thousand dollars. Then fifteen hundred 
shares in the Bank of the United States, valued 
at one hundred and fifty thousand dollars, and 
two hundred shares in the Schuylkill Bank, 
which had failed some time before. Here the 
memorandum ended; and with it ended God- 
frey’s hopes of a handsome inheritance. All 
was lost but the cottage and furniture! How 
could he tell this dreadful news to Lizzie ? 

He passed the time till the late dinner-hour 
in revolving plans for the future; but although 
naturally of a firm and courageous disposition, 
and careless of the future, so far as himself was 
concerned, he was deeply concerned for the 
effect which the revelation of their ruin might 
produce on his beloved. Tohis great surprise, 
however, she made light of the affair. 

‘*Think how infinitely worse it would have 
been, Godfrey,’ said she, ‘‘if anything had 
happened to you. If you were sick, or wounded, 
or compelled to go away and leave me for a 
year or two, that would be a misfortune, in- 
deed. But this is really a matter of no conse- 
quence. Grandmother always lived so econo- 
mically that I never supposed she was rich, 
so I suffer no disappointment. We can sell the 
cottage, you can go to Philadelphia and finish 
your studies, and I will go there and teach 
music till better times come, and we are ready 
to be married and to set up housekeeping.”’ 

Delighted with Lizzie’s sensible and matter- 
of-fact views of the case, Godfrey readily as- 
sented to her proposal, which was forthwith 
carried into execution. 

When they had removed to Philadelphia, 
however, things were not quite so easy and 
delightful as these sanguine young people, in 
the excitement of the moment, had anticipated. 
Lizzie, it is true, found suitable protection with 
a lady who had been acquainted with her mo- 
ther, and who readily obtained her pupils 
enough to secure a handsome support. But 
Godfrey was annoyed at her subordinate posi- 
tion; it was something so strange in the aris- 
tocratic family of the Evelyns and the Marstons; 
it did not suit his English ideas. For himself 
to choose a profession was well enough; Eng- 
lish gentlemen did it often. He would have 
preferred it if he had been wealthy; but his 
darling Lizzie seemed out of place. When it 
was first proposed by her, he had not realized 
the bare actuality of it; it seemed a pretty 
piece of heroism, and quite poetical. In prac- 
tice it seemed a degradation. Lizzie did not 
enter into his views. She was fond of being 





little too condescendingly. But she laughed it 
off gayly, and told Godfrey she was none the 
less an Evelyn for being a music-teacher. 

Time passed rapidly, and the education of 
Godfrey was nearly completed. He could now 
pass long evenings in the little parlor which 
Lizzie’s kind hostess, Mrs. Jones, had assigned 
to her particular use, and which was quaintly 
fitted up with some of the old-fashioned furni- 
ture from the cottage. One evening he came 
in quite elated. 

‘*T am going, with your permission, Lizzie,’ 
he said, ‘‘to make a small addition to the fur- 
niture of your little parlor.” 

‘*Indeed. Iam greatly obliged toyou. Pray, 
what have you got forme? Ascreen, perhups.”’ 

‘“No. Better than that. Guess again.” 

** An ottoman ’’ 

“No, indeed; you have too many ottomans 
already; I am always stumbling over them.”’ 

** Not a work-table ?”’ 

‘*No, nothing of the sort; but you shall see 
it at once. I hear the porter who was to bring 
it home ringing at the door.’’ 

And presently, sure enough, it was brought 
in—the old ebony writing-desk of Mrs. Evelyn, 
covered with dust and a little bruised, but safe 
and sound, 

‘‘T am so delighted !’’ said Lizzie. ‘ Now, 
tell me where you found it.’’ 

‘*T was passing along a narrow street in one 
of the suburbs, and, being attracted by the 
sight of a case of mathematical instruments 
lying open in the window of a second-hand 
furniture-store, to buy them ; and, by the way, 
Lizzie, I got them a great bargain. The case 
is silver-mounted, and the instruments are 
fine—”’ 

‘Oh, never mind the instruments! Tell me 
about the desk.”’ 

‘* When I had made my purchases, I loitered 
a few minutes in the shop, looking at the dif- 
ferent articles of furniture, some of which was 
old and very curious.”’ 

‘** But the desk! the desk !’’ 

‘* Presently I spied it out in a dark corner ; 
and recognizing it, eagerly inquired the price. 
The rogue of a dealer saw I was determined to 
have it, and made me pay soundly for my prize. 
But I was determined to have it for your sake. 
How do you like your present ?”’ 

‘“‘T am delighted with it. Nothing you could 
have brought would have been half so accept- 
able. Come, let us rummage over all the pi- 
geon-holes and drawers. You know we were 


fully employed ; she was treated kindly by her | never allowed by grandma to see the inside of 


patrons, though sometimes, she thought, a 


it.” 
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‘*It seems to be pretty well emptied,” said 
Godfrey, pulling out one drawer after another ; 


‘‘ nothing left but some scraps of waste-paper. 


But here is a place in this corner where there 
is some room not accounted for. Here must be 
a secret drawer. I must find the spring.’’ 

He now pulled out a drawer contiguous to 
the space, found a spring, pressed it, and out 
flew a drawer without any knob or handle to 
indicate its existence. In this drawer lay the 
long lost ivory box. 

‘*There is that queer little box, I declare,” 
said Lizzie. ‘‘ Now let us see what is in it.” 

It was speedily opened and a brilliant flash 
of light dazzled their eyes, reflected from the 
numerous facets of an enormous diamond. It 
was immense. Neither of them had ever seen 
anything like it. It was not set. There was 
only the bare gem. 

They took it out and held it up to the light, 
admiring the beams of light which it caused to 
flash round the room. 

‘*T wonder what it is worth,’’ said Godfrey. 





} 


) 


‘Who can tell f”’ said Lizzie. ‘*‘ See if there 
is no memorandum in the box.”’ 

‘* Yes, here is a piece of paper at the bottom 
of the box.’’ 

This being unfolded was found to contain the 
following memorandum in the hand-writing of 
Mr. Evelyn. 

‘*This diamond was presented to me by the 
Nabob of Arcot, after I had cured him of a 
dangerous fever. Rom-di-dol-Day, who is a 
good judge of gems, says it is worth half a mil- 
lion rupees.”’ 

“T did not know that grandpa was a doctor,” 
said Lizzie. 

‘Yes, he studied medicine when he was 
young; but getting a clerkship in India, he 
gave up practice.” 

‘* How much is a rupee ?”’ 

‘¢ About half a dollar.’’ 

‘‘Then we are rich. For the diamond is 
certainly ours. I always thought there was 
something queer about that little old ivory 
box.”’ 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘MI8S8 SLIMMENS.’’ 


I’m awfully tired of being cooped up like a 
felon. I’d give ten dollars for a good prome- 
nade on Fifth Avenue, such as I used to indulge 
in every afteraoon before I met that fatal green 
merino. For four weeks I’ve teen confined to 
this fifth-story back room. Might as well be 
boarding with the Hottentots as in the St. 
Nicholas, as far as improving opportunities 
goes. My clothes are getting out of date, and 
the people here begin to look as if they thought 
I needed watching. Very particular to send 
the bill up at the end of the week. Expect 
they ’ve made me ont.a forger, or a counter- 
feiter, or a political spy by this time. Wouldn’t 
believe, if I’d swear to it, that I was hiding 
away from an old green merino dress. 

I can’t decide what to do. I’ve not got 
money enough to pay for a first-class passage 
to California, and I shall never have any peace 
of mind in this country. It’s giving me the 
dyspepsia, eating my meals alone in my room, 
when I might be the observed of all the hand- 
some young ladies who happen to stop here. If 
I should venture down to dinner, Bangs would 
be sure to be hanging around, and put that 
woman on the track. I wish he’d marry and 
leave the city. 





There’s no telling how many chances I’ve 
lost since I made that miserable mistake. As 
I was promenading in the hall this morning for 
a little exercise, a young lady came out of the 
room next beyond mine on the opposite side, 
with a couple who seemed to be her parents. 
They had such a distinguished air; I haven’t 
the least doubt they ’re immensely wealthy— 
travelling for pleasure. She was pretty, very! 
and she noticed me with so much interest. I 
was looking my best, I think, for I had just 
finished my hair. She was evidently struck 
with my appearance ; I presume it would have 
become a case of love at first sight if I’d been 
free to follow up the acquaintance. A lovely 
purple silk, with pearl-colored spots; a lilac 
bonnet, uncut velvet, with a silvery plume; 
lilac gloves, with pearl-colored embroidery ; a 
velvet cloak, with purple cording. That cwe- 
ture, whoever she was, was one whose taste is 
as fastidious as my own. It has made that 
wretched phantom which haunts me appear 
more unbearable still. I could tear out my own 
hair to think what a fool I made of myself. I 
can’t endure it another week ; something must 
be done. 

Waiter, bring me the morning paper. 
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Dull work, this reading. When a fellah has 
to read the dailies for amusement, he's badly 
off for a way to spend his time. I never took 
to print before; but I’m suah I’ve perused 
this stupid sheet from A to izzard every day for 
the last fortnight, advertisements included. 
Speaking of advertisements, I’ve read so many 
matrimonial ones I wonder I didn’t resort. to 
that plan long ago, before it was too late. 

I have it! If I can’t pay my own way to 
California, I ’ll get somebody else todo it. Ill 
advertise, not for a wife, but a situation. 
Maybe I can find somebody who’ll be fool 
enough to pay my expenses for the sake of my 
company. I'll not be particular about Califor- 
nia; a trip to Europe would be more agreeable, 
and perhaps by the time I return the green 
merino will be defunct. Let’s try it :— 


Wantep—A situation to accompany a gentle- 
man’s son on atonr through Europe, as travel- 
ling companion. The advantages of style and 
air guarantied. Or would go to California as 
agent, or take care of ladies committed to his 
charge. Is young and agreeable, and of the 
highest character. No objections to overseeing 
a young gentleman’s wardrobe, and allowing 
him the use of my Hair Tonique. Address 

E. G. B., St. Nicholas Hotel. 


E. G. B.—Ellerly Guy Babington—that’s the 
name I’ve registered ; obliged even to drop my 
own name to escape that woman. I'll have 
that in the papers to-morrow, and see what 
comes of it. It’s costing all I’ve got to stay 
here, and giving me nothing but dyspepsia in 
return. 


Three days, and no answer to my advertise- 
ments. Ah, here’s a note; my fingers are 
quite in a quiver as I try to open it. (Reads.) 


If E. G. B. has not pre-engaged himse}f, and 
can give satisfactory references, a gentleman 
would negotiate with him to take charge of his 
_ aunt, an elderly invalid lady, timid about tra- 
velling, who is obliged to go to California ra- 
ther suddenly, and who has no escort. His 
expenses would be paid in return for his ser- 
vices, which would simply be to see her safe to 
her destination. She wishes to sail in Satur- 
day’s steamer, and an immediate interview will 
be necessary. Please call at office No. 14, 
Blank Building, this afterncon, at four o’clock. 

M. N. 


‘* Elderly invalid lady ;”’ not quite so agree- 
able as it might be; but, as nobody has offered 
to take me to Europe with them, and I ’]l have 
all my expenses paid for sitting beside the old 
lady at table, and handing her off the steamer 





at the end of the journey, it isn’t so hard as 
footing my own bills. She must be in easy 
circumstances, or she couldn’t afford it. It 
may be that she will take a fancy to me—aw ! 
and adopt me, if she has no sons of her own, 
and leave me her estates when she dies. It’s 
altogether likely she’s going to look after seve- 
ral square miles of gold mines. She ’ll get fond 
of me, and make me her confidential adviser— 
aw! There’s two difficulties; one’s about 
references, and one’s about getting out to that 
office in broad daylight. I can’t possibly give 
any references, when I’m sailing under an 
assumed name. I shall have to refer him to 
a few of the most conspicuous of my acquain- 
tances, and then trust to his not taking the 
trouble to hunt them up; and in order to escape 
the possibility of meeting that virago I must 
muffle up, without regard to my looks, and 
take a hack. 

I got along with it much better than I ex- 
pected. Very nice, gentlemanly person, with 
weak eyes; had to wear green goggles; must 
be a terrible misfortune to have to wear goggles 
—spoils one’s looks. He wasn’t so particular 
about the references as I feared. When I men- 
tioned Jenkins’ name and Bangs’, he said: 
‘“*Bangs, Bangs? I know the whole family 
well. It’s enough.’’ And now, if he doesn’t 
happen to meet any of ’em, and speak about 
that nice young fellow, Babington, friend of 
theirs, etc., I shall get along well enough. It’s 
only two days to Saturday, and I must trust in 
Providence. 

Now that the time approaches for sailing, I 
feel quite exhilaratec. I haven’t been myself 
for the last two months. Nothing on earth 
would tempt me to live them over again. I’m 
not fond of the ocean, and I expect to be fright- 
fully seasick ; yet I’m quite sure that I shall 
rejoice to see the green shore disappear, and 
that the last glimpse of it to me will seem like 
bidding farewell to the old merino. I sha’n’t 
feel really easy till we ’re outside the bay ; then 
1’ll give up and be sick, with pieasure. 

‘‘T hav’n’t seen the elderly person yet, of 
whom I’m to take charge, The gentleman, 
her nephew, called on me yesterday and pre- 
sented me with my tickets, telling me to be 
sure and be on hand at twelve o’clock, when 
he ’d resign my charge into my care, on board 
the steamer. That pretty girl with the lilac 
bonnet and her parents have gone away, I pre- 
sume, as their rooms are vacant now; it’s 
lonely enough here; I feel desperate—quite 
up to the scratch of going to a new country 
and trying something novel. If 1’d stayed in 
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my uncle’s store, as he wished, and sold stoves 
and kettles for a moderate salary, maybe he’d 
have set me up in life, by this time, and 1’d 
been free to marry some pretty girl. But I 
speculated on my good looks, and got in the 
hands of sharpers. 

There ’s one of those lilac gloves on the hall 
oil-cloth just by her door. I suppose I can take 
it and keep it, as she’s gone away and left it. 
She ’s as particular about her gloves as I am— 
not a spot of soil on it—No. 6, plump and tiny. 
What a splendid couple we would have made ! 
We ’d have been remarked whenever we went 
abroad. Heigh-ho! And here I am crossing the 
ocean to get rid of a pair of black lace mittens. 
What I shall do when I land in a city of stran- 
gers is a mystery to me. If this unknown 
elderly lady doesn’t present me with a gold- 
mine, I believe I "ll go to manufacturing my 
Hair Tonique. It will sell, I know it will— 
there are men living on Fifth Avenue now, 
who ’ve got rich with smaller things. It’ll be 
more valuable to mankind than sarsaparilla. 
Ill have my own picture put on the wrappers 
as evidence of its beautifying results-aw. It ’ll 
be the most convincing proof of its merits. 
Yes! I’ll manufacture Hair Tonique—it will 
sell; I shall grow rich; Miss Mudge, that was, 
will die ; I shall return to New York; hunt up 
the owner of this perfumed glove; throw my- 
self—haw! waiter, ‘‘ baggage for the steamer ?’’ 
Yes. 

Wel’, here I am, sir, all right. Oh, no—no 
danger of my being late. Where is the lady 
whose welfare it will be my constant effort to 
secure? I trust that she is as well as usual, 
and safely on board. ‘‘ Your aunt is in the 
cabin, at present, but will come on deck before 
the boat leaves, when you will commit her to 
my charge.’* 

Yes, a very fine day for leaving port ; a very 
auspicious day, I may remark. (Confound it, 
it seems to me there ’s something strangely 
familiar about my gentleman of the green gog- 
gles, now that I see him outside of that dingy 
office.) ‘*‘ Wonder why your aunt doesn’t come 
up on deck. Perhaps you ’d better speak to 
her, as the last bell is ringing, and they ’re 
about to cast off.”’ (His voice is peculiar—it re- 
minds me of Bangs’ every time I hear it. I 
wish he’d hurry up the old lady. The wheel 
is already beginning to splash, and it "ll be awk- 
ward to have to introduce myself, after all.) 

The boat ’s actually beginning to move, and 
he’s down in the cabin yet. No! he isn’t— 
that’s him on the dock; he got off in the nick 
No, it isn’t him—it’s Bangs! He’s 

40* 


of time. 








holding the green goggles in his hand, and 
yelling something. Good Heavens! a horrible 
suspicion begins to take possession of me. That 
wretch has been playing off another trick on 
me. Captain—haw, captain, stop the steamer 
—do! I’ve forgotten something ; I want to get 
off! Yes, it’s the green merino looming up 
from below, and that incorrigible villain yelling 
from the dock: ‘* My deah Frederick, allow me 
to introduce you to—Mrs. Fitzquisite! I’m 
rather late about it, but it don’t mind. Take 
—good—care—of—my—dear—aunt.”’ 


I’ve been sick, have I not? Are we on shore 
now? How dreadfully those waves tumbled 
and rolled! my brain kept going the same way. 
Did you say we were safe on shore? What’s 
been the matter with me?’ ‘Brain fever.” 
Well, really, I didn’t know I had brains enough 
to get up a fever; I’ve been told I hadn’t. 
You ’ve taken good care of me, I know; but I 
don’t believe I should ever have recovered if 
you hadn’t taken off that green merino dress. 
You see, I’d taken a prejudice against it, and 
every time it came around my bed I had such 
horrible fancies. What shall I call you, my 
dear—Mudge?’? Although we’re bound toge- 
ther in the bonds of matrimony, I don’t know 
your first name. ‘‘ Belinda.’”? Well, Belinda, 
you’ve been kinder to me than I deserved, 
considering the wanner in which I treated you. 
I have got over my dislike to your worsted 
headdress and your black-lace mittens ; I don’t 
know but that I could even see you resume 
your green merino with composure. You ’ve 
been patient and good with me; I could feel 
considerable affection for you if you were my 
aunt, and I wish you were, I do, indeed. I’d 
be willing to go to work as soon as I got strong 
enough, and help support you, and be a good 
nephew to you. 

Yes, I believe I could eat a little chicken- 
broth. I feel hungry to-day, and you ’ve made 
this so nice. But say, Belinda, these rooms 
are dreadfully plain, and I’d like to know what 
keeps you so busy out in the other one all day, 
and what that queer rub-a-dub is, that I hear 
somuch. ‘ Does it hurt my head?’ Not par- 
ticularly, only it bothered it, guessing what it 
could be. ‘‘Washing!’’ And what are you 
washing so much for? ‘‘To earn something to 
keep me in wine and broth, and pay for these 
rooms, mean as they are.’’ Haw! is it possi- 
ble! Do you really sit up with me half the 
night, and then wash and iron all day to keep 
me comfortable? Haw! well, Inever! You’re 
a splendid woman, Belinda, if you don’t know 
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how to dress in good taste. You make me aw- 
fully ashamed of myself; you do, indeed! 
1’). never marry another woman for the sake 
of being supported. Taking in washing! for 
the fellah that treated her so shabbily. My 
gwacious, it’s enough to make me excuse her 
mittens ! 

Belinda, have you such a thing as a mirror 
in the room? I’d like to look at myself. I’ve 
just been putting my hand up to my head— 
ha! it’s a fact! Where’s my hair gone? say, 
what’s been done with my hair? ‘‘ Obliged to 
shave my head.’’ Oh, horrible! what a fright 
I must be! No, it won’t hurt me to look in the 
glass ; it’ll hurt me more not to; I’m in such 
suspense it ’ll be better to let me look. If you 
don’t, I shall fret myself into another fever. 
Come, my dear woman, give me a mirror, do! 
Ridiculous! you don’t pretend that’s me in 
that bjt of glass! Bring me another mirror; 
it must be the fault of the glass. Well, if 
that’s really myself, I must say that if I’d met 
Frederic Fitzquisite in his own old rooms, be- 
fore his own old mirror, I shouldn’t have re- 
cognized him. Heigh-ho! My dear, have you 
such a thing as a pair of old curling-tongs? I 
wish you’d get them out of your trunk, and 
lay them down here on the pillow. They re- 
mind me of old times. I’ve no occasion for 
them now, but I’d just like to look at them. 

Belinda, what on earth is that fellah coming 
in here with his instruments for? Is he going 
to survey me? ‘Only a _photographer.”’ 
What’s a photographer to do here, 1’d like to 
know. Going to take my picture! No, he 
isn’t; I won’t allow it. Belinda, do you think 
I’m going to die, and yet keep it from me? or 
what can be your reason for wishing to take 
my likeness now, when I look so perfectly 
frightful? ‘‘ You’ll tell me when I get well.’’ 
I believe you ’re out of your head, or are trying 
to get me out of mine. Look heah, fellah, you 
needn’t get things ready, for I won’t be taken. 
I’ll put my hands over my face, I’ll scowl, 
I’ll seare everybody. ‘‘That’s just what you 
want; you don’t care how bad I look; the 
worse the better!” Belinda, you’re playing 
some joke on me; you’re gcing to-mortify me 
by sending such a picture home to my friends. 
You sha’n’t, you sha’n’t. Photographer, if 
you dare, I’ll thvash you as soon as I get well 
enough. Let gomy hands! letgo! I’ll make 
a horrible face. There! 


I told you I would, my dear, and I did. I'll 


wager that fellah never took a worse looking 
man in his life. 
delighted with it! 


You think so, too! you’re 
‘Will be worth a fortune 








to us within a year.’’ Well, my dear, if you’re 
notabout half crazed,lam. Ididn’t think you’d 
be so mean as to take advantage of a sick man. 

‘*I mustn’t be sick any more, but must get 
well as fast as I can, and go to manufacturing 
Hair Tonique. And in the mean time, I must 
use up what I have on hand on my own head.”’ 
That ’s a good idea, my dear. I never expected 
to stand in such need of that Tonique. But, 
now that I’ve nothing else to take up my mind, 
I’ll attend faithfully to my head. I'll rub it 
in six times a day, half an hour at a time. 
While you ’re busy with that dismal washing, 
I’ll attend to my hair. I shall feel happier to 
have something to do. 


Six weeks has wrought perfect wonders! 
It’s six weeks to-day since 1 began the use of 
the Tonique. Have you observed, my love, 
how abundant my hair has become, and what 
a beautiful natural curl there is to it. I shall 
never have to use the curling-tongs again. 
These ringlets are as lovely as a young girl’s. 
I don’t wonder you was tempted to kiss me 
this morning, my dear. I believe I look bettah 
than I did before I left New York. I’m grow- 
ing confounded handsome—aw! My dear wife, 
don’t you think so? My color is so fine, and 
my hair perfect. ‘‘ Would like to have me 
walk out, and get my picture taken again ?’’ 
Haw! there’s some sense in that, now. Will- 
ingly, if you’ve got the money to pay for it. 
You mast think a good deal of me, to be willing 
to do up six dozen shirts to pay for my photo- 
graph. It does a fellah good to be appreciated ; 
if 1 ever get able, I’ll return the compliment, 
my dear. And, to tell the truth, Belinda, if 
you ’d follow my taste in your dress, and would 
use the Tonique, too, you’d be a very passable 
woman yet. (A fellah don’t feel like finding 
fault with a woman that takes in washing to 
keep him comfortable.) 

I wish you ’d tell me what business you have 
on hand that you keep such a secret from me. 
My curiosity has been aroused for some days, 
and here ’s a perfect haystack of printed paper 
eoming into the house. Let me see one of 
them, Belinda. Good gwacious! what have 
yon been about! If you haven’t gone and got 
that frightful likeness of me engraved and 
printed on all those bills. Oh, ho! here’s the 
other, too! ‘Quite a contrast!’’ I should 
think there was! Why in thunder didn’t you 
tell me what you were about, so that I needn’t 
have made up such a terrible scowl. Really, 
my deah, it’s too bad! I can’t consent— 
‘““That’s going to prove the success of the 
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whole matter.” Haw! I suppose so; but a fel- 
lah don’t like to be caricatured for the benefit— 
‘* But the other likeness is flattering enough to 
make it all up.”’ So it is—aw! it’s very fine ; 
in fact, I may say, excessively handsome, 
though I hardly think it flatters, And now 
let ’s see what further you’ve done, (Reads.) 


PRESTIDIGITORIAL HAIR TONIQUE. 


This wonderful invention of the proprietor is 
very properly called the ‘‘ prestidigitorial,’’ not 
only because it requires nothing but a faith- 
ful application with the digits to the capillary 
roots, but because of its sudden and marvel- 
lous effects, resembling those produced by the 
most celebrated magicians of the day. It would 
be idle to attempt to set forth its merits in 
words; the resources of the printer are not 
sufficient ; we have therefore called to our aid 
the photographer. The sun cannot be made to 
tell lies; he has here faithfully depicted two 
likenesses of the same individual; one taken 
immediately after the total loss of his hair by 
brain fever; the other only six weeks later, 
during which period he relied solely upon a 
constant application of the Toniquz. We feel 
that no other proof is required of its remarkable 
and astonishing efficacy. Look at these two 
photographs. of the same individual, and go 
immediately to any respectable druggist or 
merchant, and buy a bottle of the Harr Toniqve. 

You’re right, Belinda. The loss of my hair 
is going to be the gain of my fortune. All we 
need to do is to advertise. Just get these two 
faces before the public—print ’em in papers 
and magazines, frame ’em and hang ’em up in 
shops and steamboats, wrap ’em around bottles 
—that ’s the idea. Hail Columbia! I didn’t 
think you were so much of a woman, when I 
dodged you so desperately for so many weeks. 
For that injustice I beg your pardon. Let by- 
gones be by-gones. I married a fortune, after 
all, when I married you, my dear. Well sell 
our Hair Tonique all over the world, and when 
we get able, we’ll go back to New York, and 
build a brown stone on Fifth Avenue, and ! ’ll 
resume my old occupation of promenading the 
fashionable thoroughfares, and being admired 
by the ladies—aw! No objections, I s’pose, 
my deah, seeing I can’t help being good- 
looking. 

“‘Did I ever guess how it was that Bangs 
came to answer my advertisement?’’ No; 
how was it? ‘It was the reference to the 
Tonique that betrayed me.” Haw! I shouldn’t 
wonder! Really, I never thought of it before. 
Well, my deah, I ’ll give you the receipt for the 








Tonique, and you can get help, and set to work 
and get it into market. My part will be to look 
well on the wrappers. I always had a presen- 
timent that I wasn’t created so confounded 
good-looking for no purpose. I’ve found out 
now it’s my destiny to adorn the labels of the 
great Prestidigitorial Hair Tonique—aw! All 
right. Go ahead. Some men are born great, 
and some have greatness thrust upon them. I 
belong to both classes. If the public are as 
satisfied with the results of the great presti- 
digatorial, as I am with my destiny, they ’ll 
never quarrel with the Tonique. Go ahead, 
Belinda. 





SKELETON FLOWERS. 


In a recent number of the Book we asked 
for a receipt to prepare Skeleton Flowers. An 
obliging subscriber has furnished us with the 
following. Another method will be found on 
page 80 of the July number, 1861. 

Directions.—The leaves should be steeped in 
rain-water in broad open bowls, and exposed 
to the sun and air until all the soft parts are 
perfectly decayed. The water should not be 
changed, but the bowls filled as the water 
evaporates. Some kinds of leaves will be ready 
to clean in the course of three or four weeks, 
others will require a much longer time ; but as 
it depends very much upon the heat of the sun 
and the age of the leaves when gathered, no 
precise period can be named. In some leaves 
the skin will peel off in small particles, in 
others it can be peeled off entire, or it may decay 
altogether. , 

The bowls should be examined occasionally, 
and the leaves ready for cleaning removed toa 
basin of soft water; they should then be gently 
rubbed in the water with the fingers till every 
particle of skin or green pulp is removed from 
the fibre : should this not succeed, the stronger 
leaves may be cleaned with soap and flannel. 
This will finish the skeletonizing process. The 
fibres should then be carefully dried, having 
first pressed them in a soft towel, in order to 
remove the moisture. They are now ready for 
bleaching, and may be laid away until a suffi- 
cient quantity is collected. 

The liquor for bleaching is prepared by pour- 
ing a quart of boiling water upon a quarter of 
a pound of chloride of lime, in the powder. 
This should be allowed to stand until cold, and 
the clear liquor strained off, which may be 
bottled for use. When wanted for bleaching, 
mix with cold water in about the proportions 
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of one part of the liquor to twenty of water, 
in shallow dishes; lay the leaves in, and let 
them remain until perfectly white, when they 
must be removed immediately, and dried in 
blotting-paper. If this solution should not be 
strong enough to bleach them in ten or twelve 
hours, a little more of the liquor must be added, 
but care must be taken not to use too much, or 
the finer fibres will be destroyed. 

In the dissecting process, the leaves invaria- 
bly come off their stems ; they may be mounted, 
when bleached, either among branched stalk, 
previously dried and bleached, or on fine wire, 
covered with white tissue-paper. 

The leaves should be gathered when fully 
grown, or the fibre is not sufficiently strong, 
and some leaves dissect much better than 
others. Amongst these are the poplar, maple, 
pear, ivy, holly, magnolia, etc. ; the seed ves- 
sels of the large oriental poppy, the thorn, 
apple, and henbane dissect well, and many 
smaller seed vessels, after they have shed their 
seeds, may be dried, and then bleached without 
steeping in water, as first directed. 





SOME HINTS ABOUT LADY’S BONNETS. 


A siack bonnet with white feathers, with 
white, rose, or red flowers, suits a fair com- 
plexion. A lustreless white bonnet does not 
suit well with fair and rosy complexions. The 
white bonnet may have flowers, either white 
rose, or particularly blue. A light blue bonnet 
is particularly suitable to the light-haired type ; 
it may be ornamented with white flowers, and 
in many cases with yellow and orange flowers, 
but not with rose or violet flowers. A green 
bonnet is advantageous to fair or rosy com- 
plexions ; it may be trimmed with white flow- 
ers, but preferably with rose. A rose-colored 
bonnet must not be too close to the skin; and 
if it is found that the hair does not produce 
sufficient separation, the distance from the rose- 
color may be increased by means of white, or 
green, which is preferable ; a wreath of white 
flowers in the midst of their leaves has a good 
effect. A black bonnet does not contrast so 
well with the ensemble of the type with black 
hair as with the other type; yet it may produce 
a good effect, and receive advantageously ac- 
cessories of white, red, rose, orange, and yellow. 
A white bonnet gives risa to the same remarks 
as those which have been made concerning its 
use in connection with the blonde type, except 
that for the brunettes it is better to give the pre- 
ference to accessories ef red, rose, ovange, and 





also yellow, rather than to blue. Bonnets of 
rose, red, cerise, are suitable for brunettes when 
the hair separates as much as possible the bun- 
net from the complexion. White feathers ac- 
cord well with red; and white flowers, with 
abundance of leaves, have a good effect with 
rose. A yellow bonnet suits a brunette very 
well, and receives with advantage violet or blue 
accessories ; the hair must always interpose 
between the complexion and headdress. It is 
the same with bonnets of an orange color more 
or less broken, such as chamois. Blue trim- 
mings are eminently suitable with orange and 
its shades. A green bonnet is suitable to fair 
and light rosy complexions ; rose, red, or white 
flowers are preferable to all others. A blue 
bonnet is only suitable to a fair or bright red 
complexion; nor can it be allied to such as 
have a tint of orange-brown. When it suits a 
brunette, it may take with advantage yellow or 
orange trimmings. A violet bonnet is always 
unsuitable to every complexion, since there are 
none which yellow will suit. Yet if we inter- 
pose between the violet and the skin, not only 
the hair, but also yellow accessories, a bonnet 
of this color may become favorable. As an im- 
portant memorandum, it must be added, that 
whenever the color of a bonnet does not realize 
the intended effect, even when the complexion 
is separated from the headdress by masses of 
hair, it is advantageous to place between the 
hair and the bonnet certain accessories. 





TO A WHIP-POOR-WILL. 
BY W. 8. GAFFNEY. 


Wuey shades of evening fall on all around, 
And silent are the woodland warbler’s tougues, 
Near by my lowly cot thy notes resound— 
Thy thrilling notes—bird of the bellows lungs! 
And doth thy welcome evening's serenade 
My soul with new-born inspiration fill, 
As o’er the bosom of the sleeping glade 
Thy weird notes fall, thou plaintive Whip-poor-will! 


Thine is a life of solitude profound ; 
Thy mid-day absence, too, a mystery! 
What fate induces thee to rest, spell-bound, 
Till Sol sinks deep beneath Hesperia’s sea? 
Art thou the spirit of departed clay, 
Erst doomed to roam a trackless woodland goal ?— 
Thy cancelled notes throughout the live-long day, 
And evening anthems, penance for a soul? 


Nay! legends eld would weave a witchery 
Around thy being, linked with solitude ; 
But God, in his great wisdom, gave to thee 
The night-realm, where no day-bird dare intrude ! 
Nor marvel I at superstition’s spell, 
When man God's own immaculate would wrong! 
That song is Heaven’s gift; thou, too, canst tell, 
Thou feathered one—thou poet-bird of song! 
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Fig. 4.—Infant’s dress, made en tablier ; ma- 





The Finland Hat.—Very becoming 
for a little girl. It is made of sewed straw, 
and the brim is not turned up. It has a band 
of black velvet, and a bouquet of coquelicots 


Fig. 1. 


in front. 
Fig. 2.—Dress for a young lady. 





terial piqué, or fine muslin. 
Fig. 5.—-Dinner-dress of light green silk, sur- 


plice waist, trimmed with narrow ruffles edged 


with black velvet. 
Fig. 6.—Braided jacket for boy or girl. A 


pretty style. 








Fig. 3.—Dress for a school girl. 
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PATTERNS FROM MADAME DEMOREST’S 
ESTABLISHMENT, 


No. 473 Broadway, New York. 


Metropolitan Jacket.—This is a Zouave of a 
new pattern, and is much admired. The body 
is three quarters high, so as to display the 
tucked undershirt, with its tiny standing col- 
lar; it has a small cape attached, which is cozy, 





and just now the vogue. The sleeves are the 
loose coat style, scalloped on the back, and slit 
up the depth of the cuff. The trimming con- 
sists of five rows of very narrow velvet. Three 
yards of material is necessary for this body, 
and a corset must be worn with it, as it fastens 
only with a strap across the chest. 

Plain Zouave.—This is a remarkably pretty 
body for a simple morning-dress, and makes 
up well in any plain material, and much ad- 
mired. It is cut nearly straight around the 





waist, and is trimmed with three rows of velvet, 
of a graduating width. The sleeves are slit at 
the back, the depth of the cuffs, and are trimmed 
with velvet and buttons. The quantity of ma- 
terial required is three yards. 





Half Bishop Sleeve.—This sleeve is plain at 
the top, and gathered at the wrist, at the 
sides of the sleeve, leaving a space plain at the 





front, and back of the sleeve. The garniture 
consists of a double box-quilling in silk or 
velvet, according to the material, and in two 
colors. 

Flowing Sleeve. A very stylish sleeve for 
corded or rep silk, when it is desirable to display 
an under-sleeve. The top of the sleeve is laid 
in a box-plait at the back, under the cap, which, 





as well as the bottom of the sleeves, is laid 
over in sections, and trimmed with double 
ruching intwo colors ; each section surmounted 
with a flat bow without ends. 

Madonna Sleeve.—This is a coat sleeve with 
a seam on the back of the arm as well as the 
inside; a puff runs down the length of the 





sleeve, from the inside seam to half the width 
of the upper part ; it has a box-plaited cape at 
top, and a small cuff at the hand. 

Zouave Dress.—For a child of three years, 
requiring one and a flalf yards of cloth, or 
merino, or two of narrow poplin, all of which 
are suitable materials. The skirt is full, and 
laid in box-plaits on a band, and trimmed with 
velvet in borders, to which figures are attached. 
The jacket is cut away from the front, and the 
open sleeve rounded up on the front side, and 
both trimmed to match the skirt. The under 
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skirt is of fine tucked cambric, with little turn- 
over collar. 

Vincent Coat.—This is a handsome coat for a 
boy of five years, and takes two and a half yards 
of material, one yard wide. It may be made 
in cloth or merino, and trimmed with narrow 





velvet in the manner indicated in the cut. The 
pattern is the plain sack, with the jacket part 
cut in point, and loose half-flowing sleeve. The 
side pockets in the jacket are indicated by a 
black curved line. 

Boy’s Apron,—Requires two yards of mate- 


rial. The front and back are alike, except the 





pocket set in the front. Coat sleeve, with a 
seam on the outside of the arm, but none in- 


side. Cuff is cut on the sleeve. 








BIBLE BOOK-MARK. 

Tus little article can be worked either on 
velvet or watered ribbon ; if the velvet is pre- 
ferred, the design should be executed with fine 
gold thread; but if the ribbon, gold-colored silk 
has a very good effect. The outline of the cross 
is a thick line of sewing over, with the stitches 
worked in the same mgnner as the branches in 
muslin embroidery. Sometimes the cross is 
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left with only the outline, as given in the illus- 
tration, or it may be filled up with slanting 
stitches, meeting up the centre, but a!l emanat- 
ing from the middle, where the two pieces 
form a square. The rays are worked solid, the 
stitches taking the same direction as the ends 
of each, producing a circular effect. When the 
cross is worked on ribbon, the ends are turned 
up at the back, so as to hide the stitches; but 
velvet is too thick to be finished in this way, 
and therefore will require lining. A gold fringe 
should be added to the end to complete this 
book-mark. 
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WORSTED FLOWERS. 
DAISY. 


Cur a card mould, the shape of the petals, 
one inch and a half long. Encircle this with a 
fine silver wire, or wire covered with white silk, 
and then cover, as in the pansy petals, with 
white zephyr. Make thirteen of these petals. 
Then form the heart of the flower as that of the 





Ranunculus was formed, but a little smaller, 
of yellow worsted. In sewing the petals to 
this centre, allow the heart to be a little in ad- 
vance of them. Twist the wires at the end of 
the petals together to form the base of the 
flower, and let two or three remain nine inches 
long for the stem. Cover both base and stem 
with green zephyr. 


POPPY. 


This dower is formed of four petals, exactly 
alike. The mould should be two and a half 
inches wide, and should be a half circle at the 
top, sloping gradually towards the base, but 
not to a point. The petals should be of a dark 
crimson. Thirty rounds of worsted are neces- 
sary for each petal. The heart is made thus: 





Take raw cotton, and make a tight little ball 
about the size of a pea; fasten this to the end 
of a wire nine inches long. Let the top of this 
little cotton ball be larger than the part where 
it joins the wire. Cover this cotton with green 
papers, and pass black silk threads, like fine 
net-work, over the paper. Then fasten the 
VoL. Lxiv.—4l 





' 


petals round the heart, and cover base and 
stem with green. 


NARCISSUS. 


The heart of the Narcissus is made like that 
of the Ranunculus; the pistils are pink and 
white instead of yellow. The petals are one inch 
and a half wide, and the wire is covered with 
rose-colored silk. Make the petals like those 





of the Pansy, of white zephyr. Five of these 
petals form the flower. The base is larger than 
that of the Ranunculus, and the stem of the 
sane length. Cover both with green. 


PRIMROSE. 

This flower has four petals of white zephyr. 
The mould should be one inch and a half wide. 
The veins are in cherry color, and are made 
like the violet veins in the yellow petals of the 





Pansy. The heart is formed by grouping yel- 
low pistils as seen in the engraving, and sur- 
rounding them with loops of cherry-colored 
zephyr. The base is very small, and the stem 
nine inches long. Cover both with green. 

These flowers are not only beautiful when 
formed into bouquets, but they trim prettily 
both moss and net-work. 

In the spring, the yawning chimney-places, 
covered with a green net, may be beautifully 
decorated by wreaths or bouquets of these flow- 
ers, the largest in the centre, and the others 
around them. The varieties are infinite, and 
vases, baskets, and jars may be filled with them. 
Small ones are beautiful upon green lamp- 
shades. They are easily made, and occupy 
lingera and taste without becoming tedious. 
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CARD PURSE, IN EMBROUILLEMENT. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW STYLE OF WORK FOR LADIES, FIRST GIVEN IN THE LADY’S BOOK. 


Materials.—Three skeins of dark green 
coarse purse silk, two strings of gold 
beads, twelve small rings, three silk tas- 
sels, three-quarter silk cord, 

Take a piece of card ten and a 
half inches by six. Mark on the 
side which measures six inches six 
squares, the size shown in diagram 
No. 1, and on the side that mea- 
sures ten and a half inches. Mark 

2 spaces the same size, leave a 
margin on three sides of a quarter 
of an inch, rule the whole of the 
card across, and you will then have 
72 squares; then rule diagonal lines 
from side to side after the manner 
shown in the diagram No. 2. On 
either side of the long way of the 
card cut a notch at every square. 

No. 1. 





x 

















Sew the card up round, folding 
it over on to the margin which is 
not notched, Take the purse silk 
and make a slip noose, and pass it 
round the two notches marked 1 
and 2, pull it tight, and bring the 
end out at notch 1, and pass it down 
the perpendicular line to the one 
marked 13; passing it inside and 
out again at 24; then up the line 
to 2, inside and out at 3, and down 
again to 23, and so on till the whole of the per- 
pendicular lines are covered, with the exception 
of the line at 14. Then pass the silk along the 
diagonal line from 14 to 6, pass the silk inside 
to 7, and across to 13, out at 24, from thence to 
No. 8, and so on, till you have crossed all the 
diagonal lines, ending at 15; pass inside and 
out at 16, returning across to 4, out at 5, then 
across to 15; and so on, till the whole of the 
lines are covered, ending at 17. Then pass it 
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at the back of 16, in front of 15, to the back of 
14. Now pass the silk round the line marked 
a; take the end of the silk, pass it under the 
part which is passed round, and fasten it at 14. 

Then carry the silk down to b, keeping the 
thumb pressed upon the silk to keep it in its 
place, and pass the silk round the line }, fast- 
ening as before, and continue to pass the silk 
round and fastening it till the whole of the 
lines from a to g are covered. 
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To form the rosettes, take a piece of silk, on On a foundation do six stitches ; close it inte 
which thread a bead, make a slip-knot, and a round by doing twostitches in the first ; then 
bring the bead in the centre, leaving the loop | the same in every one of the others. There 
and short end; then pass the needle under the | will now be six short and six long stitches in 
centre of one of the stars where the silk is 
crossed, 8 times, pass the needle through the 
loop, holding the short end down, and pull the 
knot tight ; then commence working round by 
passing the needle round one thread of silk 
and under the second ; then pass it round the 
second and under the third; repeat this nine 
times, and fasten off by passing the needle up 
one of the ribs, but do not cut the silk off close 
until the purse is taken off the card. The half 
rosettes which are at the top and bottom of the 
purse are worked in the same way, only instead 
of being round are worked backwards and for- 
wards and without a bead. When finished, 
slip the purse carefully off the card, and take 
hold of a bead and slip the silk down so as to 
make the rosettes stand up in little points. 
When they are all done in this manner, cut off 
all the ends of silk close, work a row of double 
crochet at the top, and sew on the rings, draw 
with quick strings of cord with tassels, and 
draw up the bottom and sew on a tassel. 

The purse will also look very pretty made in 
black silk with gold beads, and lined with gold- 
colored silk. The cord and tassels should match. 
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NETTED HAND SCREENS. Sa in 
Materials.—Skeins of blue silk, ten skeins gold thread, the round. Do two stitches in every short 
a half skein of claret and cerise silk, oneand a half yards 


of blue silk fringe, three yards of fancy cord to match 





stitch and one in every long one in the next 
r, what looks still better, half the quantity of each of round. There will still be only six short, but 


two different kinds) Frames, satin, and passementerie twelve long. In this way you will continue to 
handles, Use a steel mesh, and a fine netting-needle. increase, by invariably working two in every 
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small stitch, until there are 30 in each of the 
six sides, when three or four rounds, without 
any increase, will probably suffice to fit the 
frame. 

When both the foundations are done, stretch 
them on a piece of toile ciré, and darn them 
according to the design in the engraving. The 
gold thread is used for all those parts which 
are represented as perfectly white: a line is 
darned on each side of the close line, so that 
the radiating bars of the hexagon are double. 
The Gpen diamonds and smail spots are in cer- 
ise, and the rest of the pattern in claret. 

To make up the screen, cover the frame on 
both sides with satin, of the same color as the 
netting, which stretch over one side, and sew 
it round the edge. Add the fringe and cords, 
and fasten on the handles with gilt screws. Of 
course the colors of the screens may be varied 
to correspond with any style of furniture. 





SCENT SACHET. 
(See engraving, page 434.) 


TueseE elegant little articles of taste and per- 
fume furnish one of the most tasteful means 
that can well be imagined of scenting a lady’s 
drawers of linen, or of dress. They take little 
space, cannot well be injured in their appear- 
ance, are extremely durable, and not at all 
difficult to manufacture. 

The foundation of the sachet is made of two 
squares of white-sampler canvas: on these the 
design given in our illustration is to be worked 
in two sorts of beads—the one transparent 
white, the other of gold, which ought to be of 





the best quality, as the inferior sorts invariably 
tarnish in a short time. The white are, of 
course, for the ground, the gold for the pattern. 
The beads are put on in rows with a single 
stitch, counting each in our illustration, and 
requiring all the regularity of marking. When 
the two squares are thus worked, they must be 
sewn together with a bead on each stitch, which 
not only makes a pretty edge, but also conceals 
the canvas thread. Before closing the last side, 
a little cotton wool must be introdueed, on 
which a few drops of essence have been sprin- 
kled. The choice among the various perfumes 
must rest with the lady worker. Either ver- 
bena, or jasmine, are very refined scents, and 
just now they are also fashionable. Musk is 
almost imperishable, but as some persons have 
an objection to its odor, we merely mention 
without recommending it. Ottar of roses has 
also the disadvantage of becoming extremely 
disagreeable in its decline, when its first deli- 
cious fragrance has passed away. 

The sachet being thus far completed, it only 
remains to attach the fringe, which consists of 
a loop of beads carried all round. This fringe 
may be varied according to taste. It may con- 
sist of alternate white and gold beads, of white 
with a few gold beads introduced into the cen- 
tre of the loop, or of white with a mixture of 
turquoise blue, or ruby, or emerald green. Of 
course we give some preference to the gold, but 
the others are only of very slight extremes, and 
yet look extremely well. 

These sachets make very pretty presents, 
and are not great undertakings for young ladies 
who have a pleasure in making kind offerings 
to affectionate friends. 





EMBROIDERY FOR A SHIRT BOSOM. 
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BRAIDING FOR A LITTLE BOY’S SUMMER BLOUSE. 
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WORK-BASKET, ORNAMENTED WITH SCALLOPED CASHMERE, 


Materials.—An oval brown wicker basket; a strip of 
sky-blue cashmere; a strip of scarlet cashmere; a few 
pieces of black cloth ; one dozen small shells; four rows 
of gold beads ; some straw trimming; a skein of white 
purse silk. 


There are many ways of trimming and orna- 
menting work-baskets, but we know of nothing 
s0 new and uncommon as the small Venetian 
shells, which are threaded and secured to the 
wicker, and which give a very pretty finish to 
these useful little articles. Any shaped basket 
may be trimmed like the one shown in our il- 
lustration ; and any size may be selected, ac- 
cording to the purpose for which the basket is 
intended. Our model, being of a.long shape, 
is especially adapted fora knitting-basket ; but, 
if fitted with silk pockets for holding reels of 
cotton, would answer nicely for a work-basket. 
The trimming before us consists of strips of 
scarlet and blue cashmere, pinked at the edges, 
and embroidered in white purse silk. Pieces 
of black cloth are placed at intervals round the 
basket, on which the little shells are sewn, or- 
namented with a row of gold beads. The bottom 
row of cashmere, which is scarlet, must be em- 
broidered in small dots on each scallop, and 
then tacked on the basket, ornamenting the 
top with a straw beading also tacked on, making 
the large stitches come on the inside of the 
basket. The tabs of black cloth must now be 
sewn on at regular distances round the basket, 
anda shell put on each tab, bordered by a ring 
of gold beads caught down. The bottom of the 
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tab on which the shell is placed reaches to the 
centre of the scarlet cashmere. The upper row 
of blue cashmere is embroidered and put on in 
the same manner as the red, and is likewise 
finished off with a straw beading. The inside 
of the basket may be lined as fancy dictates, 
with quilted or plain silk, either blue or scarlet, 
and ornamented round the top with a ruche of 
satin ribbon. A quilted cover with a ruche round 
it may also be made to cover over the basket, 
which gives it a neat appearance when it is filled 
with work, and, besides, keeps the work free 
from dust. 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR KNITTED MITTENS 
AND CUFFS. 
LADIES’ MITTENS IN BERLIN WOOL. 


Military searlet, bright apple green, and dark 
hair brown. In long lengths, if possible. Three 
pins, 16 or 18. Brown sewing silk. Cast on 
sixty, sixty-two, to sixty-four stitches, accord- 
ing to size; we will suppose it to be sixty 
stitches. Cast on sixty stitches in scarlet. 

lst row—Knit across in plain knitting, and 
in going back knit in open work; that is, by 
putting the wool forward and taking two stitches 
together. 

2d, 3d, and 4th—Brown. Plain knitting. 

5th—Green. Knit across in plain, and back 
in open work, as before. 


6th, 7th, and 8th—Brown. Plain knitting. 
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9th—Scarlet. Across in plain, and back in 
open work. 

10th, 11th, and 12th—Brown. Plain knitting, 
increasing one stitch on the /eft hand side, in 
the front of the work in the last stitch but one in 
the 11th and 12th rows. 

13th—Green. Across in plain knitting, and 
back in open work, as before. 

14th, 15th, and 16th—Brown. Plain knitting, 
increasing one on the left, as before, in the 15th 
und 16th rows. 

17th—Scarlet. Across in plain, and back in 
open work, as before. 

18th, 19th, and 20th—Brown. Plain knitting, 
increasing one as before, in the 19th and 20th 
rows. 

2lst—Green. Across in plain, and back in 
open work. 

22d, 23d, and 2Ath—Brown. Plain knitting, 
increasing one, as before, in each of the last two 
rows. 

25th— Scarlet. Across in plain, and back in 
open work. 

26th, 27th, and 28th—Brown. Plain knitting. 
increasing one, as above, in each of the last two 
rows. 

29th—Green. Across in plain, and back in 
open work. 

30th, 31st, and 32d—Brown. Plain knitting. 
increasing one, as before, in each of the last two 
rows. 

33d—Scarlet. Across in plain, and back in 
open work. 

34th—Brown. Plain knitting, increasing one. 

35th—Brown. Plainly knit twenty stitches only 
on the right hand side (for the thumb) turning 
back at the twentieth, and leaving the remain- 
ing stitches on the pin, which will afterwards 
form the hand. With a third pin knit the 

36th—Brown, Plain knitting. 





37th—Green. Across in plain, and back in 
open work, 

38th, 39th, and 40th—Brown. Plain knitting. 

41st—Scarlet. Across in plain, and back in 
open work. 

42d, 43, and 44th—Brown. Plain knitting. 

45th—Green. Across in plain knitting, and 
back in open work. 

46th—Scarlet. Across in plain, and back in 
open work. Cast off the twenty stitches loosely, 
and return to the thirty-fifth row, beginning at 
the right hand side. 

35th and 36th—Brown. Plain knitting, in- 
creasing one, as before, in each row. 

37th—Gireen. Across in plain knitting, and 
back in open work, as before, withoutincreasing. 

38th, 39th, and 40th—Brown. Plain knitting, 
increasing one, as above, in the 39¢h, and two 
in the 40th rows. (There should now be jifty- 
eight stitches. )* 

4lst—Scarlet. Across plainly, and back in 
open work. 

42d, 43d, and 44th—Brown. Pain knitting, 
increasing one, as before, in the 42d and 42d 
rows. 

45th—-Green. Across in plain, and back in 
open work. 

46th—Scarlet. Across in plain, and back in 
open work. 

Cast off loosely, and make the other mitten 
as previously directed. To be neatly drawn 
together with brown sewing silk, care being 
taken that the lines exactly meet. Where pre- 
ferred, the above can be made in brown, with 
red (open-worked) lines only, omitting the 
green. Or in black, with scarlet open lines, 
following the same pattern in all other respects. 


* Where a stitch is to be added, and the previous row 
is of a different color, the best way is by knitting a stitch 
twice over ; that is, first at the back, and then at the front. 
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PMBROIDERY FOR AN INFANT'S SKIRT. 
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BORDER FOR A POCKET HANDKERCHIEF. 
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Receipts, We, 


THE MANAGEMENT OF THE HAIR, EYES, TEETH, 
AND EXTREMITIES. 
MANAGEMENT OF THE TEETH AND GUMS. 

Tae teeth and gums together form a very important 
organ for the mechanical division of our food, and, being 
constantly called into play at the time of taking it, 
ought to be kept in good order, for the purpose to which 
it is designed. The teeth are commonly considered to 
be parts of the bones of the body, but this is not the fact, 
either in man or in the lower animals, in many of which 
last they are mere scales attached to the mucous mem- 
brane of the mouth. Indeed, this is plainly the case in 
the teeth of man also, as will be seen if their formation 
and development are carefully examined in the condi- 
tion of the embryo, which will be hereafter aliuded to; 
prior to this, however, it is necessary to ascertain of 
what materials the tooth, as existing in the adult, is 
composed. 

Each tooth is divisible into—1st, a crown, apparent 
above the gum ; 2d, a constricted portion round the base 
of the crown, called the neck; and, 3d, of a root or fang, 
which is contained within the socket. This root is 
covered with periosteum, which also serves as a lining 
to the socket, and connects the two together. The base 
of the crown is hollowed in the interior into a small 
cavity, which is a continuation of the fine canal run- 
ning along the centre of each fang. This cavity, with 
the canal, contains a soft vascular organ, the pulp, 
which receives its supply of bloodvessels and nerves 
through the small opening at the apex of each root. 
Each tooth is composed of three distinct structures: 1st, 
ivory, dentine, or tooth bone; 2d, enamel; and, 3d, a cor- 
tical substance called cementum. When examined ina 
microscope, the ivory appears to consist of very minute 
tapering and branching fibres, imbedded in a dense, 
homogeneous, inter-fibrous substance, commencing from 
the cavity, and. radiating towards the circumference. 
The enamel forms a crust over the whole exposed surface 
of the crown, and gradually becomes thinner as it ap- 
proaches the neck. It is composed of minute crysial- 
line fibres, of a hexagonal form, with a direction 
extending from the ivory upon which they rest towards 
the free circumference. The quantity of animal matter 
in the enamel of the adult is extremely small, not ex- 
ceeding two in one hundred parts. The ninety-eight 
mineral parts consist chiefly of phosphate of lime, with 
a small proportion of carbonate of lime, and a still 
smaller of phosphate of magnesia. Lastly, the cementum 
has the character of true bone; but in the human tooth 
it exists as a very thin layer, enveloping the root of the 
tooth, and commencing near the termination of the cap 
of enamel, and it is the part which is enlarged and 
thickened when the fangs become diseased. 

The tooth is developed within an inclosure or capsule, 
which at one period completely covers it. A papilla is 
first formed, from which the dentine takes its rise; and 
between this and the inner surface of the capsule a 
layer of thin membrane is formed, which ultimately 
becomes converted into enamel, whilst the cementum is 
nothing more than the capsule itself, converted into 
bone by the deposition of lime in its meshes. The va- 
rious stages of this development must, however, be 
studied as they occur before birth. At about the seventh 
week of embryonic existence the dental papilla begin to 














make their appearance upon the mucous membrane 
covering the bottom of a deep, narrow groove that runs 
along the edge of the jaw; and during the tenth week 
processes, from the sides of this “primitive dental 
groove,” particularly the external one, begin to ap- 
proach one another so as to divide it by their meeting 
into a series of open follicles, at the bottom of which 
papilla may still be seen. At the thirteenth week all 
the follicles being completed, the papill» (at first round, 
blunt masses of cells) begin to assume forms more cha- 
racteristic of the teeth which are to be developed from 
them, and by their rapid growth they protrude from the 
mouths of the follicles at the same time the edges of the 
follicles are lengthened into little valve-like processes, 
or opercula, which are destined to meet and form covers 
for the follicles. There are two of these opercula in the 
incisive follicles, three for the canines and four or five 
for the molars. By the fourteenth week the two lips of 
the dental groove meet over the mouths of the follicles, 
so as completely to inclose each papilla in a distinet 
capsule. At this period, before the calcification of the 
primitive pulps commences, a provision is made for the 
production of the second or permanent molars, where 
capsules originate in buds dr offsets from the upper part 
of the capsules of the temporary or milk teeth. These 
offsets are in the condition of open follicles, communi- 
cating with the cavity of the primitive tooth ; but they 
are gradually closed in and detached altogether from the 
capsules of the milk teeth. Soon after the closure of the 
follicles of the milk teeth, the conversion of the eells of 
the original papilla into dentine commences, aceording 
to the method already described. Whilst this is going 
on, the follicles increase in size, so that a considerable 
space is left between their inner walls and the surface of 
the dental papille, which space is filled up with a 
gelatinous granular matter, the pulp destined to become 
enamel ; but this conversion, and the ossification of the 
capsule to form the cementum, take place at a later 
period. All the permanent teeth, which are destined to 
replace the milk teeth, originating in the above mode, 
by offshoots from the capsules of the former, there re- 
mains to consider the method adopted by nature in the 
formation of those which are not thus preceded by milk 
teeth. The first of these is found to be developed like a 
milk tooth, while the next is an offset from that, just as 
the permanent teeth are produced from the eapsules of 
milk teeth; and, again, the last tooth is formed in an 
exactly similar way from this third molar, each of these 
teeth appearing at a considerable interval of time from 
its predecessor. 

The permanent teeth consist of three distinet varieties 
in shape: lst, the incisors, or cutting teeth, being in man 
four above and four below ; 2d, the canine, searcely dis- 
tinguishable from incisors, and being two above and two 
below; next tothem come the bicuspids, four above and 
four below; and beyond these again are the molars, six 
above and six below. But in the milk teeth the arrange- 
ment varies in some measure, the incisors and canines 
being in number and arrangement the same, but the 
place of the bicuspids being occupied by two molars, 
each of which has four tubercles. The permanent molars 
are not preceded by milk teeth. 

After the closure of the capsule, the gum is also closed 
over it so as to form a continuous mucous surface, with 
a dense fibrous membrane beneath, so that the tooth, as 
it becomes developed, has to rise through this before 
it becomes apparent. The process by which this is 
accomplished is called absorption, inasmuch as the 
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particles are absorbed or taken up into the bloodvessels 
or absorbents. Although the teeth are developed, toa 
certain extent, before birth, they are not so far as to rise 
through the gum, and they usually make their appear- 
#ace at the periods marked in the anuexed table, though 
not with anything like certainty, as there isa very great 
difference observed in the periods of the teeth first cut- 
ting the gum ; and, therefore, the anxious mother must 
uot be alarmed if her child does not comply with the 
arrangement here set down, which is the average only. 
Thas, many children are not furnished with a single 
tvoth through the gum until two years old, while others 
eut them first at one, two, or three months of age. 


Tulle of the Time of the Appearance of the Milk Teeth. 


Months. 
Central incisors are cut at. 7 
Lateral incisors ~ 5 oF 8 to 10 
Anterior molars ‘“ e664 de Bee 
Canines - Pr, awa - ld to 20 
Posterior molars “ 2.5 .« «eee 


Permanent Tecth. 
Years of Age. 


First molarsarecutat. . . . 64to 7 
Central incisors - . - © BS 
Lateral incisors - “ee ef 
First bicusp d Pon delet oe ORE 
Second bicuspid “ 10 toll 
Canines 5 - 12 tol2y 
Second molars 7 ; 12'g to l4 
Third molars ms) oh Oe eee 


MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 


Saco Soup.—Take gravy soup, quite clear and brown; 
add to ita sufficient quantity of sago to thicken it to the 
cuusistence of pea-soup, and season it with soy and cat- 
sup; to which may be added a small glass of red wine. 
It may also be made, as a while soup, of beef, by leaving 
out the soy and catsup, and using white wine, adding a 
little cream and mace. 


Morron Brotn.—The best part for making broth is 
the chump end of the loin, but it may be made very 
good from the scrag end of the neck only, which should 
be stewed gently until it becomes tender, fully three 
hours, or louger if it be large, but not boiled to rags. A 
few grains of whole pepper, with a couple of fried onions 
and some turnips, should be put along with the meat 
an hour or two before sending up tie broth, which 
should be strained from the vegetables, and chopped 
parsicy and thyme be mixed init. The turnips should 
be mashed, and served in a separate dish, to be eaten 
with the mutton, with parsley and butter, or caper-sauce. 

If meant for persons in health, it ought to be strong, 
or it will be insipid. Cooks usually skim it frequently ; 
but if given as a remedy for a severe cold, it is much 
better not to remove the fat, as it is very healing to the 
chest. 


Barter Brora.—Take half a pint of pearl-barley, bo'l 
it in a gallon of water gently for half an hour, then take 
three pounds of lamb or mutton chops, with the fat cut 
eff, or lean beef; put them intoa separate stewpan with 
a small quantity of water, add any kind of vegetables— 
earrots, turnips, small onions, celery, and green peas if 
in season—salt and pepper; when tender add these to 
the water and barley ; let the whole boil gently for two 
hours or longer, and serve it up ail together. 

Spurr Pea-Sour.—To three quarts of boiling water put 
& quart of whole or split peas; boil gently until the 
peas are dissolved, then pulp them through a sieve, and 
add three anchovies or a red herriug, carrots, turnips, 








leeks, thyme, and sweet marjoram, and stew them to- 
gether. Before serving, add some catsup and salt, thicken 
the soup with butter, and send it up with fried bread. 
Frying the bread will make the soup richer. The addi- 
tion of mushroom catsup will partly give it the flavor of 
meat. 

Fituets or Beer.—Cut the inside of a sirloin or rump 
in slices half an inch thick; trim them neatly; melta 
l.ttle butter in a frying-pan; season the fillets; fry them 
lightly ; serve with tomato sauce. 

Fituet or Beer Braisep.—Take the inside of a sirloin 
of beef, stuffed or plain, but rolled together so as to 
bring the fut into the centre. Put a small quantity of 
gravy into a stewpan, with a few slices of ham, and on 
this place the meat, covering it with chopped carrots, 
celery, button onions, and a pickled chili, together with 
a sliced ghe:kin, sweet herbs, salt, mace, and a little 
allspice, and let it simmer until tender; then brown it 
before the fire, skim and season the sauce, and send the 
meat, sauce, and vegetables up in the same dish. 


To Sturr A Le@ or Mutrron.—Take a leg of mutton, 
cut off all the fat, take the bone carefully out and pre- 
serve the skin whole; take out the meat and mince it 
fine; mince with it about one pound of fat bacon and 
some parsley ; season the whole well with pepper and 
salt, and a small quantity of shalot chopped fine; then 
put the meat into the skin and sew it up on the under 
side; put it into a stewpan with a little gravy made 
from the bones, two or three slices of veal, some sliced 
carrots and onions, a bunch of parsley, and a few slices 
of fat bacon; let it stew for three or four hours, and 
drain the liquor through a fine sieve; when reduced to 
a glaze, glaze the mutton with it, and serve in stewed 
beans. 

Vea Cuttets.—Cutlets are cut either from the fillet 
or the neck, but chops are taken from the loin. Some 
persons have deprecated the practice of beating meat, 
but it is essentially necessary in veal cutiets, which 
otherwise, especially if merely fried, are very indigesti- 
ble. They should be cut abont a quarter or, at the most, 
half an inch in thickness, and well beaten; they will 
then, when fried, taste like sweetbread, be quite as ten- 
der, and nearly as rich. Egg them over, dip in bread- 
crums and savory herbs, fry, and serve with mushroom 
sauce and fried bacon. 


A Ricn Gravy.—Cut beef into thin slices, according 
to the quantity wanted; slice onions thin, and flour 
both: fry them of a light pale brown, but do not on any 
account suffer them to get black ; put them into a stew- 
pan, pour boiling water on the browning in the frying- 
pan, boil it up,and pouron the meat. Put to ita bunch 
of parsley, thyme, and savory, a small bit of knotted 
marjoram, some mace, berries of allspice, whole black 
peppers, a clove or two, and a bit of ham, or gammon of 
bacon. Simmer till you have extracted all the juices of 
the meat, and be sure to skim the moment it boils, and 
often after. 

Curry or Veat.—Cut part of a breast of veal in mode- 
rate-sized pieces ; put it in a stewpan with an onion and 
a shalot sliced fine, a slice of lemon, one ounce of but- 
ter, a little parsley and thyme, and a tablespoonful of 
curry-powder mixed with the same quaatity of flour; 
let the whole sweat together until the meat is slightly 
brown; add sufficient broth or water for the sauce ; let 
it boil gently till the veal is done; strain the sauce 
through a sieve, pour it over the veal quite hot, and 
serve with rice in a separate dish. 
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CAKES, BISCUITS, JELLIES, ETC. 


Svear Cake.—Sift two pounds of flour into a pan, and 
cut up in it a pound of fresh butter. Rub with your 
hands the butter into the flour till it is thoroughly 
mixed. Then rub in a pound of sugar and a grated nut- 
meg. Wet the whole with halfa pint of rich milk (ora 
gill of rose-water and a gill of milk), mixed with a well- 
beaten egg. Add, at the last, a very small teaspoonful 
of pearlash or soda, dissolved in a little vinegar or warm 
water. Roll out the dough thick, and beat it well on 
both sides with the rolling-pin. Then roll it thin, and 
cut it into square cakes, notching the edges with a knife. 
Put them into a shallow pan, slightly buttered (taking 
care not to place them too near, lest they run into each 
other), and bake them a light brown. 

You may mix into the dough two tablespoonfuls of 
caraway seeds. 

Pitan CaAke.—Four pounds of flour, two pounds of 
currants, and half a pound of butter, with clove, cara- 
way, and coriander seeds to the taste, together with 
lemon-peel grated ; wet it with milk and half a pint of 
yeast. 

Butter Caxes.—To half a pound of butter add the 
same quantity of brown sugar, three eggs, the rind of 
two lemons, quarter of an ounce of pounded cinnamon, 
and half the quantity of powdered ginger; work into it 
as much flour as will make it a paste; cut it into shapes 
or leave it whole, and strew over the top some pounded 


almonds and candied orange-peel. Bakeina slow oven. 


Macaroons.—Blanch four ounces of almonds, and 
pound with four spoonfuls of orange-flower water; whisk 
the whites of four eggs to a froth, then mix it and one 
pound of sugar sifted, with the almonds toa paste; and, 
laying a sheet of wafer-paper on a tin, put it on in dif- 
ferent little cakes, the shape of macaroons, 

JUMBLES.—To one and a quarter pounds of butter, 
well creamed, put one pound of sugar and three eggs 
beaten well together, one and a half pound of sifted 
flour, and two spoonfuls of rose-water; mix these well 
together, and with a fork drop them ona tin, and bake 
in a quick oven. 


Rout Drops.—Mix two pounds of flour, one pound of 
butter, dne pound of sugar, one pound of currants clean 
and dry ; then wet into a stiff paste, with two eggs, a 
large spoonful of orange-flower water, the same each of 
rose-water, sweet wine, and brandy ; drop vn a tin plate 
floured. A very short time bakes them. 


Gincer Biscurr.—Work well one anda quarter pounds 
of butter, with the same weight of moist sugar; add 
eight eggs well beaten ; stir in two and a half pounds of 
flour, one ounce of volatile salts, and quarter of an ounce 
of ground ginger; mix these well, roll out the paste, 
eut it in fancy shapes, and bake crisp. 

Wye Biscurrs.—Rub into one pound of dry flour four 
ounces of butter, four ounces of white powdered sugar, 
one egg, and a spoonful or two of thin cream to make it 
into a paste. When mixed, put currants into one half, 
and caraways into the rest. Cut them as before, and 
bake on tins. 


Oraner JeLLY.—Take five oranges and one lemon; 
remove the thin rind off two oranges and half the rind 
off the lemon. Lay these rinds on one side; squeeze the 
juice from all the fruit into a basin. Intoa stewpan or 
new tin saucepan put a quarter of a pound of loaf-sugar 
and a half pint of water; let it boil till it becomes a thick 
syrup; then add the juice and rinds, cover the sauce- 








pan, and, as soon as boiling commences, skim wel! ; 
then add, by degrees, a wineglassful of eold water; 
which assists to clean it; then add the jelly stock as 
above, stir all together, give it one boil, and pass through 
a jelly bag. Adda few drops of prepared cochineal to 
give it atint; fill a mould, place it in ice, or in a mix- 
ture of saltpetre and salt, and, when cold, turn it out. 

Lemon JELLY is made the same, only using six lemons, 
and the rind of one, and add a gill of sherry, but no co- 
loring. 

To Remove ALL JELLIES FROM THE MovuLp.—Slip the 
mould in lukewarm water, shake it gently, take it in 
the right hand, place the glass dish over it, turn the 
mould over on to the dish, shake the jelly gently aad 
remove the mould. 


PREPARATIONS OF FOOD FOR INVALIDS. 

IstnGLass.—Boil one ounce of isinglass shavings, forty 
Jamaica peppers, and a bit of brown crust of bread, ina 
quart of water to a pint, and strain it. 

This makes a pleasant jelly to keep in the house; of 
which a large spoonful may be taken in wine and water, 
milk, tea, soup, or any way most agreeable. 

Giovucester JetLty.—Boil in two quarts of water, till 
reduced to one quart, the following ingredients: harts- 
horn shavings, isinglass, ivory shavings, barley and 
rice, one ounce of each. 

When this jelly, which is light and very nourishing, 
is to be taken, a few tablespoonfuls of it must be dissolved 
in a little milk, together with a bit of cinnamon, lemon- 
peel, and sugar. It will be very good without the sea- 
soning. 

BreaD Jetiy.—Cut the crum ofa penny roll into thin 
slices, and toast them equally of a pale brown; boil 
them gently in a quart of water till it will jelly, which 
may be known by putting a little in a spoon to cool; 
strain it upon a bit of lemon-peel, and sweeten it with 
sugar. A little wine may be added. 

STRENGTHENING JeELLY.—Simmer in two quarts of soft 
water, one ounce of pearl barley, one ounce of sago, one 
ounce of rice, and one ounce of eringo-root, till reduced 
to one quart; take a teacupful in milk, morning, noon, 
and night. 


Cuicken Panapa.—Boil a chicken till “about three 
parts ready in a quart of water; take off the skin, cut 
the white meat off when cold, and put into a marble 
mortar: pound it to a paste with a little of the water it 
was boiled in, season with salt, a grate of nutmeg, and 
the least bit of lemon-peel. Boil gently for a few min- 
utes to the consistency you like; it should be such as 
you can drink, though tolerably thick. 

This conveys great nourishment in a small compass. 


Caur’s Feet Brota.—Boil two calf's feet, two ounces 
of veal, and two of beef, the bottom of a penny loaf, two 
or three blades of mace, half a nutmeg sliced, and a little 
salt, in three quarts of water, to three pints; strain, and 
taxe off the fat. 

Cnuicken Brota—May be made of any young fowl 
which is afterwards to be brought to table; but the best 
sort is to be procured from an old cock or hen, which is 
to be stewed down to rags, with a couple of onions, 
seasoned with salt and a little whole pepper; skim and 
strain it. 


Brer Tea.—Cut half a pound of lean fresh beef into 
slices, lay it in a dish and pour over it a pint of boiling 
water; cover the dish and let it stand half an hour by 
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the fire, then just bail it up, pour it off clear, and salt it 
@ very little. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Winpsor Toiter Soarp.—To make genuine Windsor 
soap, for washing hands, shaving, etc., nothing more is 
necessary than to slice the best white soap as thin as 
possible, melt it in a stew pan over a slow fire, scent it 
with oil of caraway, and then pour it into a mould or 
frame selected for the purpose, ora small drawer adapted 
in size and form to the quantity. When it has stood 
three or four days in a dry situation, cut into square 
pieces, and it is ready ior use. 
substitut!ng any more favorite scent for that of caraway, 


By this simple mode, 


all persons may suit themselves with a good, perfumed 
soap at a most trifling expense. 


Essence or Lemon.--Cut off very thin the rinds ot 
any number of lemons, put the pieces of peel in a 
phial, and cover them with spirits of wine; after a day 
or two, this will have taken up all the oil of the lemon- 
peel, and become far better in quality than that usually 
sold. 
white sugar, three-quarters of an ounce; essence of 
lomon-peel, thirty drops. Syrup of lemon-juice: 1. To 
every piut of clear-strained lemon-juice, add two pounds 


Artificial lemon-juice: White vinegar, one pint; 


If not thick enough, put it ia a slow oven 
for a little while to evaporate some of the moisture. 2. 


ef loaf-sugar. 


Squeeze the juice of lemons into a tall jar, let it settle, 
pour off the clear part, or filter the whole first, and add 
A little of this 
For this purpose it 


two pounds of loaf-sugar to every pint. 
in water makes lemonade at once. 
is better to have a little of the peel added. Seltzer wa- 
ter: Take twenty ounces of water, impregnated by the 
usual apparatus with carbonic acid gas, and dissolve in 
it four grains of carbonate of soda, two grains of carbon- 
ate of magnesia, twenty grains of common salt. Itisa 
mild purgative. 

Wixpows Open More wovutp Keep Docrors FROM THE 
Door,—A very large quantity of fresh air is spoiled and 
rendered foul by the act of breathing 
less than a gallon every minute. 


A man spoils not 
In eight hours’ breath- 
ing a full-grown man spoils as much fresh air as seven- 
teen three-bushel sacks could hold. If he were shut up 
in a room seven feet broad, seven feet long, and seven 
feet high, the door and windows fitting so tightly that 
no air could pass through, he would die, poisoned by 
his own breath, in a very few hours; in twenty-four 
hours he would have spoiled all the air contained in the 
Reader, when 
you rise to-morrow just go out of doors for five minutes 
and observe carefully the freshness ofthe air. That air 
is in the state in which God keeps it for breathing. 


room, and have converted it into poison 


Then come back suddenly into your close room, and 
your own senses will at once make you feel how very 
far the air in your chamber is from being in the same 
wholesome and serviceable condition. 


SorLep CARPERTs.—When soiled, carpets may be cleaned 
after beating with the following mixture: Two gallons 
of water, with half a pound of soft soap dissolved in it, 
to which add four ounces of liquid ammonia ; this may 
be rubbed on with a flannel, and the carpet then rubbed 
dry with a coarse cloth. 

To Revive tHe Cotor or Buack Crorn.—It a coat, 
clean it well, then boil from two to four ounces of log- 
weed in your copper or boiler for half an hour: dip 
your coat in warm water, and squeeze it as dry as you 
can ; then put it into the copper and boil it for half an 








hour. Take it out, and adda piece of green copperas, 
about the size of a horse-bean ; boil it another half hour, 
then draw it, and hang it in the air for an hour or two; 
take it down, rinse it in two or three cold waters; dry 
it, and let it be well brushed with a soft brush, over 
which a drop or two of the oil of olives has been rubbed, 
then stroke your coat regularly over. 

Tue CuemicaAl, BAROoMETER.—Take a long, narrow 
bottle, such as an old-fashioned eau de cclogne bottle, 
and put into it two and a half drachms of camphor and 
eleven drachms of spirits of wine; when the camphor 
is dissolved, which it will readily do by slight agitation, 
add the following mixture: Take water, nine drachms; 
nitrate of potash (saltpetre), thirty-eight grains; and 
muriate of ammonia (sal ammoniac), thirty-eight grains. 
Dissolve these salts in the water prior to mixing with 
the camphorated spirit; then shake the whole well 
together. Cork the bottle well, and wax the top, but 
afterwards make a very small aperture in the cork with 
The bottle may then be hung up or 
By observing the 


a red-hot needle. 
placed in any stationary position. 
different appearance which the materials assume as the 
weather changes, it becomes an excellent prognostiesator 
of a coming storm or ofa sunny sky. 

SupsTitvTe For Stitton Caeese.— Families may pro 
duce their own Stiltun by the following simple process: 
To the new milk of the cheese-making morning add the 
cream from that of the preceding evening, together with 
the rennet, watching the full separation of the curd, 
which must be removed from the whey without break- 
ing, and placed in a sieve until of such a consistence as 
to bear being lifted up and placed ina hoop that will 
receive it without much The cheese, as it 
will shrink up, and must therefore be placed from 


pressure. 
dries, 
time to time in a tighter hoop, and turned daily, until it 
acquires the proper degree of consistence for use or 
keeping. 


CONTRIBUTED RECEIPTS. 


CucumpBer Sacce.—Take three dozen full grown cu- 
cumbers, and four white onions; peel the onions and 
cucumbers and then slice them; sprinkle on a large 
teacupful and a half of fine table salt; put the whole in 
a hair sieve, and let it drain eight hours (or do them 
just before going to bed, and let them drain all night). 
Then take a teacupful of black mustard-seed, half a tea- 
cupful of ground black pepper, and mix them well with 
the cucumbers and onions; put the whole into a stone 
close it up tightly 
It will keep 


jar, and fill it with strong vinegar ; 
for three days, when it will be fit for use. 
for years. 

Vetiver Cream —Half an ounce of gelatine dissolved 
in acup and a half of white wine (any good wine will 
do), juice and rind of a lemon, three-quarters of a pound 
best loaf sugar, and a pint and a balfofrich cream. Let 
the gelatine soak an hour in the wine; then place on 
the back of the range inachina kettle, adding sugar and 
lemon. Remove it as soon as dissolved, and strain it. 
When cool, but not congealed, add the cream, stirring 
gently that it may not separate. Then place in the 
mould and set on the ice. Two-thirds of this quantity 
makes a large bowl 

To Curan Warre Satin Srors.—Put in the shoe some- 
thing which will fill itout. Then rub the ehoe gently 
with a piece of muslin dipped in spirits of wine. Do 
this several times. Then wipe the shoe carefully with 
a piece of dry muslin. 














Evitars’ Gable. 


TH2 ROYAL MOURNER AND HER SYMPATHIZERS. 


‘Husbands, love your wives, even as Christ also 
loved the church, and gave himself for it; that He might 
sanctify and cleanse it with the washing of water by the 
Word: that He might present it to himself a glorious 
church, not having spot, or wrinkle, or any such thing ; 
but that it should be holy and without blemish. So 
ought men to love their wives as their own bodies. He 
that loveth his wife loveth himself.”—Sr. Pau. Epne- 
SIANS, Chap. v. Ver. 25-29. 

QuEEN VICTORIA that word of sorrow 


brings the Royal Mourner into the heart sympathies of 


is a Widow; 


all womannooa, 

Her great loss, her deep griet, \hese have darkened 
the British Empire, and shadowed the Christian world. 
Never was an English monarch thus mourned; nor 
would the decease of all the living rulers among the 
nations cause such unfeigned sorr: wand sympathy as 
the death of Prince Albert, nussAND of Queen Victoria, 
has called forth from every people. 

Why should there be this universal regret? Why this 
real desire that the life of this one man, who had never 
held public office or official power, might have been 
prolonged? Comes it not from the feeling, or rather 
the intuitive belief, that Prince Albert was one of those 
true Christians who are the “salt of the earth,” the 
“light of the world?” that he was ‘‘a city set on an 
hill ;” and that his departure has left a blank in the 
realm of goodness which cannot be filled? has broken 
up plans for the benefi: of humanity which cannot now 
b> realized? has added a darker gloom to the cloud of 
troubles gathering, apparently, over the whole world? 
He has 
set a new star in the galaxy of man’s glory. He has 
won his high place among the leaders of mankind by 
This 
obedience he illustrated in his life, as the great apostle 


The greatness of Prince Albert was unique. 


his perfect obedience to God’s law of marriage. 


ex pounded the sacred ordinance, which is the foundation 
of human law, and next to the requirement of ‘‘love to 
God,” the foundation ofmoral law. Prince Albert “loved 
He gave honor to her as the 


his wife as himself.” 


‘*weaker vessel’ by devoting himself, with all his 
powers of mind and sympathies of heart, to her exalta- 
tion and happiness. He was the prince paladin of faith- 
No Knight of the Round Table bas such 
a record of noble deeds for a noble purpose as this God 
obeying example of the husband of Queen Victoria, in 
his devotion to his wife, has left to the men of Christen- 
dom. All the tributes of the British press to his memory 
confirm our opinions, 

“From the first day of his marriage the young and 
royal husband sought that one thing, most creditable to 
his judgment and honorable to his heart, through which 
alone all other things could be safely added to him. 
That one object to which evey other ambition yielded, 
and for which even his remarkable powers were for a 
while kept from the public knowledge, was simply and 
solely the good aud the happiness of our queen. This 
was the secret of that discretion which not even the 
most lukewarm could deny to him—no negative virtue, 
the offspring of cold calculation unnatural in the young, 
but the fruit of an entireness of self-devotion, of which 
man is seldom found capable, 


ful husbands. 


One eminent writer says :— 


“Happy for both that he was met by a kindred spirit! 
Every advantage that the nation has derived from the 
Prince's career is owing to the perfect harmony of the 
two individuals thus loftily placed. Had the royal lady 
who bestowed her hand been less royally noble in na- 
ture—had there been the slightest jealousy of his influ- 
ence, or of his personal participation in scenes and duties 
denied to the crown, it is not too much to say that the 
world would have known but little of the Prince's powers 
for those great departments of public utility which he 
has made so peculiarly his own, and that he would have 
hidden them contentedly under the cloak of a learned 
retirement.’’—London Quarterly Review, January, 1862. 

Another popular organ bears similar testimony to the 
faithfulness in duty which makes the greatness of this 
remarkable man :— 


“In twenty-one years the late Prince Consort has 
never been absent, with the exception of a few brief 
weeks, from the Queen's side. No idle rumor, no breath 
of calumny, no dark insinuation, has ever ventured to 
approach his name; and from castle to cottage, through- 
out the kingdom, it was known that no domestic hearth 
was the scene of purer or more complete happiness than 
were the hearths of Windsor, Osborne, and Balmoral. 

“If the bright example of the husband was most 
grateful to the English people, it was succeeded by that 
of the father. By their parents the royal children have 
been regarded in a twofold light; as the children of the 
family, and the children of the nation. Wisely and 
comprehensively trained, they have been fitted for the 
destinies awaiting them at home or abroad.”’— Weat- 
minster Review, January, 1862. 

The same writer bears testimony to the wonderful 
ability of the Prince in comprehending every department 
of useful knowledge, and aiding in the progressive iim- 
provement of the people :— 

‘In general science he was one of the most accom- 
plished and variously instructed men in éhe kingdom, 
welcoming zealously each new discovery, probing pa- 
tiently its laws, its relations, and its powers of appli 
ance to the general good, encouraging those who made 
He saw 
what was wanting in our manufactures; he set himself 
to supply the defect; the Great Exhibition of 1851 was 


it, and disseminating its claims to be known. 


his creation; that which will open the present year, 
with mournful recoguition of its loss, was scarcely less 
his work. To him, agriculture, social science, the arts 
of design, and every combination and exhibition for 
their respective welfare, owe an incalenlable debt, and 
in this his authentic kingdom of the works of Rease, sci- 
ence and art, long after the present edge of a nation's 
sorrow has been blunted, will lament their earnest pa- 
tron and faithful counsellor.” 

Thus the wisdom of his career is proven by his success 
Living in obedience to the ordi- 
nance of God, in the purity and love of domestic inter 
course his mind was clear to discern the right, his will 
strong to perform daty, his time free from the interrup 
tions and demands that vice and folly impose on their 


in every good work. 


votaries, 
What a noble example he has left as a legacy to the 
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young men of this generation! Not that any one of our 
American youths may expect to marry a queen; but 
“the girl of his choice,’’ if he gain her for his wife, 
should be as truly beloved, as faithfully cherished, as 
zealously defended from evil, and aided in good, as the 
Prince Consort has, through his life, shown was his 
greatest earthly endeavor towards his beloved and 
honored Victoria. From this steadfast devotion to one 
holy duty, what countless blessings flow, and what 
priceless rewards may be won! The Reviewer truly 
says:— 

* But let us not measure. the rewards to such a mind 
by any standard lower than itself. He suffered injustice 
[from English jealousy]; he bore disappointment ; but 
his joy no man taketh from him! Seen by the light 
which his peerless life has shed upon his position, it 
now appears the noblest that a noble mind could desire. 
His not the applause and homage; his not the pomps 
and the vanities of sovereignty; but his the wisdom 
and the forethought—the lofty, manly Christian devo- 
tion which surrounded a woman’s crown as with an 
earthly providence. This has been a joint reign in all 
but the name, and let us pray that it may be so still; 
for not even death can sever that long intimacy of two 
hearts and two wills which God has joined together. 
Alone the royal widow must bear in time to face her 
loving subjects; alone, her loving and most deeply- 
sorrowing subjects mast bear to gaze upon her august 
person; but the knowledge of that example none can 
take from her or from us. For his sake the Queen is 
already sublimely struggling to fulfil her duties; for 
his sake shall we not doubly strive to do ours? We can 
conceive no higher human spectacle than that of our 
sovereign lady thus bowing her head to the will of God, 
and raising it again by the Divine aid. If we have 
loved her in her years of virtuous happiness, shall we 
not venerate her now? And this, too, will be his doing. 
Who has done so much for her and for us? So that his 
influence is yet felt in the workings of that sorrow of 
which we venture to foresee the hallowed uses.” 

Yes, the Royal Mourner will remember her lost Hus- 
band. More than this, her whole future will show how 
deeply she reverences his memory, how tenderly she 
cherishes every token of respect to him, how religiously 
she follows every word of his counsel. She will live 
for him, to carry out his ideas, to fulfil his wishes, to 
keep his name identified with her own, will be the 
ruling thought in all that she plans or performs. The 
marriage union thus illustrated in its perfection is one 
of the noblest triumphs of human reason and virtue. It 
shows the goodness of God in making the earthly hap- 
piness of mankind attainable in household affections 
within the reach of all. It foreshadows the purity, 
happiness, and glory of the redeemed in heaven. ‘As 
Chris. loved the church, so the husband should love his 
wife.”’ 

MRS. NORTON’S LAST POEM—“THE LADY OF 
GARAYE.” 


“Ir is the gift of poetry,’’ says Washington Irving, 
“to consecrate every place in which it moves, to breathe 
around Nature an odor more exquisite than the perfumes 
of the rose, and to shed over it a tint more magical than 
the blush of morning.”’ 

This last aud best poem of the now greatest living 
poetess of our language is replete with these gifts of 
true genius. It is no dream of fiction, no creation of 
fancy. Mrs. Norton has taken the actual facts of life, 











as these were developed in a domestic ‘‘ Idyl,” far more 
touching and noble than any sung of “the King.” The 
scene is at Dinan, in Brittany, where the ruined chateaa 
of the La Garayes may still be seen. The story is true; 
the events occurred at the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. 

The poem, in four parts, opens with the description of 
Claud Marot, the young lord of La Garaye, and Gertrude, 
his peerless wife, rich in wealth, beauty, friendship, 
and perfectness of love--all that makes the happiness 
ofthis world. The wifé the “Lady of Garaye,” is one 
of the most charming pictures of youth, love, and love- 
liness ever described. 


* Born, like himself, of lineage brave and good ; 
And, like himseif, of warm and eager mood ; 
Glad to share gladness, pleasure to impart, 
With dancing spirits and a tender heart. 
Pleased, too, to share the manlier sports which made 
The joy of his young hours. No more afraid 
Of danger, than the seabird, used to soar 
From the high rocks above the ocean’s roar, 
Which dips its slant wing in the wave’s white crest, 
And deems the foamy undulations, rest. 
Nor think the feminine beauty of her soul 
Tarnished by yielding to such joy’s control ; 
Nor that the form which, like a flexile reed, 
Swayed with the movements of her bounding steed, 
Took from those graceful hours a rougher force, 
Or left her nature masculine and coarse. 
She was not bold from boldness, but from love; 
Bold from gay frolic; glad with him to rove 
In danger or in safety, weal or woe, 
And where he ventured, still she yearned to go.” 


One fair holiday the young husband rode forth with 
his sweet wife by his side:— 


* Alas! look well upon that picture fair— 
The face, the form, the smile, the golden hair ; 
The agile beauty of each movement made— 
The loving softness of her eyes’ sweet shade, 
The bloom and pliant grace of youthful days, 
The gladness and the glory of her gaze. 
If we knew when the last time was the last, 
Visions so dear to straining eyes went past.’’ 


* La * * * * * = 
mais the water full of peaked stones— 
Ac. the water where it chafes and moans— 


Across the water at its widest part— 

Which wilt thou leap, O lady of brave heart ?” 

Claud’s horse, to save itself from slipping down the 
damp brink, springs suddenly across, aud the husband— 


“Oh! even while he leapt, his horrid thought 
Was of the peril to that lady brought ; 
Oh! even while he leapt, her Claud looked back, 
And shook his hand to warn her from the track.”’ 
She fell among the rocks; her horse was killed, and 
she was crippled. 
**But never yet, 
Through all the loving days since first they met, 
Leaped his heart’s blood with such a yearning vow, 
That she was all in all to him, as now. 
*O Claud—the pain!’ 


“*O Gertrude, my beloved!’ 
Then faintly o’er her lips a wan smile moved, 
Which dumbly spoke of comfort from his tone, 
As though she felt half saved, not so to die alone.”’ 


The first pangs of the wife, when she finds 


“The body broken from the yearning soul, 
Never again to make a perfect whole,”’ 
are expressed with a delicate pathos ; and the fleeting of 
the smile from the sick face, when 
** Something sadder even than her pain 
Torments her now ; and thrills each languid vein. 
Love’s tender instinct feels through every nerve 
When love's desires or love itself doth swerve.” 
At last her plaint finds utterance, and this brings com- 
fort in her husband's argument of love thus ending :— 
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**Oh! loved even to the brim of love’s full fount, 
Wilt thou set nothing to firm faith's account? 
Choke back thy tears which are my bitter smart 
Lean thy dear head upon my aching heart; 

It may be God, who saw our careless life, 

Not sinful, yet not blameless, my sweet wife, 

(Since all we thought of, iu our youth’s bright May, 
Was but the coming joy from day to day.) 

Hath blotted out all our joy to bid us learn 

That this is not our home; and make as turn 

From the enchanted earth, where much was given, 
To higher aims, and a forgotten herven.’”’ 


Their sorrows were thus hallowed. This young, 
childless couple devoted their wealth and time, heart 
and mind, to the tender charities that relieve suffering, 
and give comfort to the helpless. Their grand ancestral 
bome— 


‘Where once the shifting throng 
Of merry playmates met, with dance and song— 
Long rows of simple beds the place preclaim 
A hospital, in all things but the name. 
In that same castle, where the lavish feast 
Lay spread, that fatal night, for many a guest, 
The sickly poor are fed! Beneath that porch 
Where Claud shed tears that seemed the lids to scorch, 
Seeing her breken beauty carried by 
Like a crushed flower that now has but to die, 
The self-same Claud now stands and helps to guide 
Some ragged wretch to rest and warm the inside. 
But most to those, the hopeless ones, on whom 
Early or late her own sad spoken doom 
Hath been pronounced ; the incurables ; she spends 
Her lavish pity, and their couch attends. 
Her home is made their home; her wealth their dole; 
Her busy courtyard hears no more the roll 
Of gilded vehicles, or pawing steeds, 
But feeble steps of those whose bitter needs 
Are their sole passport. Through that gateway press 
All varying ferms of sickness and distress, 
And many a poor worn face that hath not smiled 
For years—and many a teeble, crippled child— 
Blesses the tall white portal where they stand, 
And the dear Lady of the liberal hand. 


**Not in a day such happy change was brought; 
Not in a day the works of mercy wrought ; 
But in God’s gradual time. As Winter's chain 
Melts from the earth and leaves it green again; 
As the fresh bud a crimsoning beauty shows 
From the black briers of a last vear’s rose; 

So the full season of her love matures, 
And her one illness breeds a thousand cures.” 





PIANO PLAYING. 
Selected from ‘‘ My Green Grenadine.” 


[Ws are obliged to decline many articles which have 
passages of originality and beauty that we are sorry to 
lose. The following we select from one of these contri- 
butions, written by a young lady bearing the nomme de 
plume of “‘Grace Gariand.’”’ We hope she will write 
for journals which have room to display her really pro- 
mising genius.—Eps. Lapy’s Boox.] 


Now I played but indifferently myself, and had not 
much taste for music, but I had a perfect passion for 
watching the pianist’s hands as they skimmed over the 
keys ‘‘This was one of my eccentricities,’ my step- 
mother used to say ; but it was true that, while others 
were enjoying the effect of the playing, I was enchanted 
by the playing itself. I often wondered why some poet 
had not written about “‘ this beautiful finger-dancing,” as 
I loved io call it. Mr. Demay placed a chair for me near 
enough to the piano to gratify this most eccentric desire 
of mine, then resumed his seat on the sofa. 

Miss Berlaigne’s hands were not small, but as deli- 
cate as pearl, and as perfect in form as though chiselled 
of marble. A magnificent diamond glittered upon her 
finger, which, as it was borne over the ivory with elec- 
tric speed, quivered and flickered as a living thing of 
light. Each hand was like a pearly canopy, supported 
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on its light colonnade. The pale, shadowy fingers, as 
they moved slowly and waveringly over the long, 
slender chords of the prelude, looked like dim, mystical 
shadows in moonlight. Now the plump wrists crossed 
with infantine grace, and the diamond gleamed like a 
lone star in the distance ; and now it seemed as though 
two opposing fairy forces had met to combat upon this 
glistening field of ivory. They would approach nearer 
and nearer, till at length, when quite met, one battalion 
would dart away with elfin quickness, the other pur- 
suing as quickly. I continued to watch them, thus ad- 
vancing and retreating, till at length, O strange to tell, 
I felt my real self resolving into two selves, each realizing 
an independent existence; one teok possession of my 
eyes, the other of my ears. With the former I saw the 
same troops of fairies dancing lightly and nimbly as 
before, and the diamond glittering above them; but my 
ears, oh! shocking to relate what came to them, borne 
on perfume from a beau’s handkerchief. 

In a mincing voice—‘‘Mr. Demay, will you be so 
kind as to introduce me to that young lady in grass- 
green?”’ 

I had almost forgotten my dress; if I had not pre- 
viously been so annoyed in consequence of it, I might 
have believed that the fairies had enchanted me, as green 
is known to be their favorite color, But the cool reply 
attracted me. 

‘* With pleasure, sir, if you will have the goodness to 
wait until Miss Berlaigne is through playing.” 

I heard no more—that was enough; but I saw that 
the grand solo was terminating (as the Dutchman said) 
‘‘all in fun crand refolution.’’ The fairies were leaping 
and scampering as though mad with delight; then one 
long, shivering trill, in which the diamond flung out a 
shower of fiery sparks. At last it seemed to spring 
upward and melt away into light; the fairy battalions 
shrunk away, and became mere hands, quietly folded in 
Miss Berlaigne’s lap. 


Nerpie-Work.—Miss Strickland, in her ‘Queens of 
England,” gives a description of the celebrated embroi- 
dery of Queen Catharine Parr. This is now, after three 
hundred years are passed, nearly as fresh and beautiful 
as when first wrought. 

**The material on which both counterpane and toilet- 
cover are worked is the richest white satin, of a fabric 
with which no modern loom can vie. The centre of the 
pattern is a medallion, surrounded with a wreath of 
natural flowers, wrought in twisted silks and bullion. 
A spread eagle, in bold relief, gorged with the imperial 
crown, forms the middle. At each corner is a lively 
heraldic monster of the dragon class, glowing with 
purple, crimson, and gold. The field is gaily beset with 
large flowers in gorgeous colors, highly embossed, and 
enriched with threads of gold.” 

These queenly relics have been used on State oceasions, 
by the family in whose possession they are held, as almost 
sacred trophies of royalty. This needle-work is kept as 
a show. The ladies of England, even among royalty, 
are now busy in all fancy-work accomplishments. It is 
the fashion. But they devote much of their work te 
objects of benevolence. They devise and execute the 
most beautiful specimens of weman’s inventive genius, 
as contributions that give comforts to the poor, instrue- 
tion to the ignorant, the light of divine truth to those 
whose lot has been in the darkness of heathenism. Kk 
is within bounds to say that the money contributed 
from the proceeds of needle-work, by the women of 


She says:— 
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England, during the last year, to aid charities at home 
and abroad, amounted to $100,000! What other branch 
of the Fine Arts has been thus beneficent ? 


Famity Reaptna.—We have one remarkable book 
that we wish our friends would obtain and read before 
this month is over—Mrs. Mason’s* ‘‘ Great Expectations 
Realized.’"’ Our own predilections in favor of the au- 
thoress may lead us to over-estimate her abilities, and 
the extraordinary work, on behalf of women, she has 
been carrying forward in her missionary life. So we 
quote the opinion of an impartial and able writer, in 
one of our popular journals, as the testimony of men to 
the merits of her book. 

* Beyond question this is one of the most interesting 
books on missionary labor in the East which has ever 
been published in this country. It is quite unique in 
character. It is neither history, biography, dialogue, 
nor poetry, but a combination of these and other ele- 
ments bound together by a peeuliar style, in which 
little regard is paid to stiff-starched correctness, but the 
enthusiasm, the living, deep-toned piety, the intense 
earnestness which are conspicuous on every page, carry 
the reader forward, and banish all tendencies to fault- 
finding. We remember to have heard aclergyman from 
Great Britain say that he had long been convinced of 
the fact that American women make the best missionary 
wives in the world. Had it been the good fortune of 
this genial critic to have known Mrs. Mason, we have 
no doubt but that he would have placed her in the front 
rank of her devoted countrywomen. She has produced 
a capital book on an important theme; for the mission 
to the Karens is one of the most successful of all the 
efforts which have been made during this century to 
convert the heathen to the faith of the Gospel.’ 

Woman’s Union Mission.—We have a few names to 
add this month. 

Mrs. J. E. D——, Higginsport, Ohio, $1. 

Mrs. Julia P. Ballard, Williamstown, Mass., $1. 

Mrs. 8. B. Morley, Williamstown, Mass., #1. 





Miss 8. J. Hate’s BoarpiIng AND Day ScHOOL FoR 
Youre Lapres, 1826 Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia. 

This school is designed to give a thorough and liberal 
English education, to furnish the best facilities for ac- 
quiring the French language, and the best instruction 
in music and the other accomplishments. The moral 
training and the health and physical development of 
the scholars are carefully attended to. 

References: Mrs. Emma Willard, Troy, N. Y.; Henry 
Vethake, LL.D., Wm. B. Stevens, D.D., Wm. H. Ash- 
hurst, Esq., Louis A. Godey, Esq., Philadelphia; Charles 
Hodge, D. D., Princeton, N. J.; and others. 

To Our CorReEsPoNDENTS.—The following articles are 
accepted: ‘ Not a puff for Quack Remedies’’—‘‘ My home 
beside the Sea’’—‘‘ The Rain’’—“‘ The Likeness’’—* Mil- 
dred’s Resolve’’—‘‘ A Token’’—‘*A Memory”—‘ From 
Death to Life’’—‘“‘ Florence Knowlton’s Fortune’’—and 
“Out in the Red, Red Clover.”’ 

These articles are declined for want of room: “The 
Great Battles of the World’”—‘‘ The Dove’’—“ To Miss 
" (very good ; better send it to the lady for whom it 
was written)—‘‘ My Son’’—“ A Visit at Aunt Martha's’ — 





* See “‘ Book Table,’’ page 510. Copies postpaid for- 
warded to order by the Editors of the Lady's Book. 
Price $1. 








** My Mother”’ (excellent ; some publisher whose drawers 
are not crowded will want it)—*‘ Lines’’ (we should like 
to oblige our correspondent, but these “ Birthdays”’ have 
been printed, and the friends of the author have her 
** Lines”’ in their keeping)—‘“ Strength from on High”— 
*““Withered Fiowers’” —‘ Japan Women” — “ Summer 
Morning’’—“ Fear not the sin-stained brow to touch”— 
“Sentimental Young Ladies’—‘* The Spring’’—‘“ Study 
to Please’—*‘ A Day and its Doings’’—*“‘ Sweet Mary’’— 
“My Last Disappointment’’—and “ Yesterday.” 
We have MSS, still to examine. 


Health Department. 





We have a new book,* on this old subject, that we 
wish to commend to our friends. The author, a kind- 
hearted, outspoken Scotchman, in his love of truth and 
love of innocent enjoyment, seems a true philanthropist. 
We can only give a few “ nuggets” as specimens of this 
golden wisdom. 


CHILDREN—AND HOW TO GUIDE THEM. 


Whatever you wish your child to be, be it yourself. 
If you wish it to be happy, healthy, sober, truthful, 
affectionate, honest, and godly, be yourself all these. If 
you wish it to be lazy, and sulky, and a liar, and a thief, 
and a drunkard, and a swearer, be yourself all these. 
As the old cock crows, the young cock learns. You will 
remember who said, “Train up a child in the way he 
should go, and when he is old he will not depart from 
it.” And you may, asa general rule, as soon expect to 
gather grapes from thorns, and figs from thistles, as get 
good, healthy, happy children from diseased, and lazy, 
and wicked parents. 

Let me put you in mind, seriously, of one thing that 
you ought to get done tu all your children, and that is, 
to have them vaccinated, or inoculated with the cow- 
pock. The best time for this is two months after birth, 
but better late than never, and in these times you need 
never have any excuse for its not being done. It isa 
real crime, I think, in parents to neglect this. It is cruel 
to their child, and it is a crime to the publie. If every 
child in the world were vaccinated, which might be 
managed in a few years, that loathsome and deadly dis- 
ease, the smallpox, would disappear from the face of the 
earth. 

Be always frank and open with your children. Make 
them trust you and tell you all their secrets. Makethem 
feel at ease with you, and make free with them. There 
is no such good plaything for grown-up children like 
you and me, as weans, wee ones. It is wonderful what 
you can get them to do with a little coaxing and fun. 
You all know this as well as I do, and you all practise 
it every day in your own families, Here is a pleasant 
little story out of an old book. ‘A gentleman having 
led a company of children beyond their usual journey, 
they began to get weary, and all cried to him to carry 
them on his back, but because of their multitude he 
could not do this. ‘But,’ says he, ‘I'll get horses for 
us all;’ then, cutting little wands out of the hedge as 
ponies for them, and a great stake as a charger for him- 
self, this put mettle in their little legs, and they rode 
cheerily home.” So much for a bit of ingenious fun. 

* Health: In Five Lay Sermens to Working People. 


By John Brown, M. D., author of “ Rab and his Friends.” 
New York: Carter & Brothers. Price 25 cents. 
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One thing, however poor you are, you can give your 
children, and that is your prayers, and they are, if real 
and humble, wortp more than silver or gold—more than 
food and clothing, and have often brought from our 
Father who is in heaven, and hears our prayers, both 
money, and meat, and clothes, and all worldly good 
things. And there is one thing you can always teach 
your child: you may not yourself know how to read or 
write, and therefore you may not be able to teach your 
children how to do these things; you may not know 
the names of the stars or their geography, and may, 
therefore, not %e able to tell them how far you are from 
the sun, or how big the moon is; nor be able to tell 
them the way to Jerusalem or Australia, but you may 
always be able to tell them who made the stars and 
numbered them, and you may tell them the road to 
heaven. You may always teach them to pray. Some 
weeks ago, I was taken out to see the mother of a little 
child. She was very dangerously ill, and the nurse had 
left the child to come and help me. I went up to the 
nursery to get some hot water, and in the child’s bed I 
saw something raised up. This was the little fellow 
under the bedclothes kneeling. I said, ‘‘What are you 
doing?” “Iam praying God to make mamma better,” 
said he. God likes these little prayers and these littie 
people—for of such is the kingdom of heaven. These 
are His little ones, His lambs, and He hears their cry; 
and it is enough if they only lisp their prayers. “ Abba, 
Father,” is all He needs; and our prayers are never sc 
truly prayers as when they are most like children’s in 
simplicity, in directness, in perfect fulness of reliance. 


YOUNG PEOPLE, AND DANCING. 


You should also, when the time comes, explain to 
your children what about their own health and the 
ways of the world they ought to know, and for the 
want of the timely knowledge of which many a lifeand 
character has been lost. Show them, moreover, the 
value you put upon health, by caring for your own. 

Do your best to get your sons well married, and soon. 
By “well married,’ I mean that they should pair off 
old-fashionedly, for love, and marry what deserves to 
be loved, as well as what is lovely. I confess I think 
falling in love is the best way to begin; but then the 
moment you fall, you should get up and look about you, 
and see how the land lies, and whether it is as goodly 
as it looks. I don’t like walking into love, or being 
carried into love; or, above all, being sold or selling 
yourself into it, which, after all, is not it. And by 
“‘soon,’’ I mean as soon as they are keeping themselves ; 
for a wife, such a wife as alone I mean, is cheaper to a 
young man than no wife, and is his best companion. 


Dancing is just the music of the feet, and the gladness 
of the young legs, and is well called the poetry of mo- 
tion. It is like all other natural pleasures, given to be 
used, and to be not abused, either by yourself or by those 
who don’t like it, and don’t enjoy your doing it—shabby 
dogs these, beware ofthem! And if this be done, it isa 
good and & grace, as well as pleasure, and satisfies some 
good end of our being, and in its own way glorifies our 
Maker. Did you ever see anything in this world more 
beautiful than the lambs running races and dancing 
round the big stone of the field? 

We have no right to keep ourselves or others from 
natural pleasures; and we are all too apt to interfere 
with and judge harshly the pleasures of others; hence 
we who are stiff and given to other pleasures, and who, 
now that we are old, know the many wickednesses of 





the world, are too apt to put the vices of the jaded, 
empty, old heart, like a dark and ghastly fire burnt out, 
into the feet, and the eyes, and the heart, and the head 
of the young. I remember a story of a good old Anti- 
burgher minister. It was in the days when dancing 
was held to be a great sin, and to be dealt with by the 
session. Jessie, a comely, and good, and blithe young 
Woman, a great favorite of the minister’s, had been 
guilty of dancing at a friend’s wedding. She was sum- 
moned before the cession to be ‘dealt with’’—the grim 
old fellows sternly concentrating their eyes upon her, 
as she stood trembling in her striped short-gown, and 
her pretty bare feet. The doctor, who was one of di- 
vinity, and a deep thinker, greatly pitying her and 
himself, said, “‘ Jessie, my woman, were ye dancin’?” 

*“ Yes,’’ sobbed Jessie. 

“Ye maun e’en promise never to dance again, Jessie.’’ 

“T wull, sir; I wull promise,’’ with a curtsey. 

‘“‘Now, what were ye thinking 0’, Jessie, when ye 
were dancin’? tell us truly,’ said an old elder, who had 
been a poacher in youth, 

‘« Nae ill, sir,’’ sobbed out the dear little woman. 

“Then, Jessie, my woman, aye dance,” cried the de- 
lighted doctor. 

And so say I, to the extent that so long as our young 
girls think “nae ill,’’ they may dance their own and 
their feet’s fills; and so on with all the round of the 
sunshine and flowers God has thrown on and along the 
path of his children. 





— Riterary Hotices, 


Booxs spy Mart.—Now that the postage on printed 
matter is so low, we offer our services to procure for 
our subscribers or others any of the books that we notice. 
Informaticn touching books will be cheerfully given by 
inclosing a stamp to pay return postage. 

When ordering a book, please mention the name of the 
publisher. 





From T. B. Pererson & Brotners, Philadelphia:— 

THE EARL’S HEIRS. A Tale of Domestic Life. By 
the author of “‘ East Lynne: or, the Earl’s Daughter,” 
“The Mystery,” etc. The author of this book, Mrs. 
Henry Wood, has produced several readable romances, 
among which, her last, previous to this one, was “‘ East 
Lynne,” a work evincing more than ordinary ability, 
and attracting an unusual share of attention. Therefore, 
when it is announced that the author of “ East Lynne” 
has prepared another work for the public, it is safe to 
expect something better than usual. The story begins 
with the murder of a young lady, no clue to the mur- 
derer of whom, or to her own identity, can be found. 
As the story progresses, years pass away, until the cir- 
cumstance is apparently completely forgotten; when, 
finally, events arouse suspicion, and suspicion suggests 
renewed search and inquiry, which result in the dis- 
covery of the guilty person, and the unravelling of the 
mystery which surrounded the lady. The plot is inge- 
nious ; and if the characters were more individualized, 
and more force given to the tragic portions of the book, 
the story would be quite dramatic in character, and 
easily adapted for the stage. Mrs. Pepperfiy is amusing ; 
Lady Jane, apparently the favorite character of the au- 
thor, appears to us too stilted in her notions and be- 
havior; her father is a copy of the usual style of gouty, 
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old sea-captains; while the governess, who promises 
well at first in the intriguing line, dwindles down into 
a very commonplace woman. Mr. Carlyon is well con- 
ceived as a character, and, if drawn more forcibly, would 
be admirable. Take the book as a whole it is a good 
one, and deserving of the praise bestowed upon it. Price 
50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 

JACK HINTON: the Guardsman. By Charles Lever. 
This is the second number of the series of Lever’s Mili- 
tary Novels, which the public have been promised. 
Anything of a military character is bound to be success- 
fulnow. This is just the book for our soldier friends, 
with which to enliven the tedium of camp-life, and, by 
its happy and genial humor, distract the mind from 
gloomy thoughts. The cover is illuminated with an 
original design. Price 50 cents. 

PETERSON’S COMPLETE COIN-BOOK. This book 
contains fac-simile impressions of all the various gold, 
silver, and other metallic coins throughout the world, 
with the United States Mint value of each coin under it. 
The whole are placed in proper order as regards the 
various governments to which they belong, arranged 
according to their different denominations and value, 
together with a complete and conveniently arranged 
index for reference. It will be found a most valuable 
book for curiosity hunters and coin collectors. Price 
50 cents. 


From American Baptist Prsuication Socrety, No. 
530 Arch Street, Philadel phia:— 

GREAT EXPECTATIONS REALIZED: or, Civilizing 
Mountain Men. By Mrs. Ellen H. B. Mason; eighteen 
years connected with the highland clans of Burmah. 
This will prove a volume of exceeding aftractiveness to 
all who are interested in the work of foreign missions. 
The writer of it has herself been actively engaged in the 
missionary cause, having gone to India, and joined Dr. 
Judson, nearly twenty years ago, when the work of 
Christianization was far less advanced than now. Her 
personal experiences in teaching and everyday contact 
with the natives of that country are both entertaining 
and instructive; while the account she gives of the 
progress of religion is most encouraging. She first went 
on her mission accompanied by her husband, Mr. Bul- 
lard, who died at Maulmuain, 1848; after which she mar- 
ried Rey. Mr. Francis Mason, whom she found engaged in 
the same self-sacrificing labors, and who had also re- 
cently lost hiscompanion. Her husband is still engaged 
in missionary labor, and she has hud the satisfaction of 
seeing her daughter turn her thoughts and devote her 
life to the same cause, being now actively working as 
teacher in a school which her mother established. Priee 
$1 00. 


From James CHALLEN & Son, Philadelphia :— 

THE BRANCH: A Sacred Poem, and Other Poeme. 
This volume contains twenty different poems on various 
subjects, of a religious, moral, or imaginative nature. 
They read smoothly, and possess a certain degree of 
poetic sentiment, but are not remarkable for any extra- 
ordinary merit. The book is a fine specimen of typo- 
graphy, and, both in appearance and contents, is not 
an unacceptable addition to one’s library. Price 75 certs. 

From Harper & Brotuers, New York, through Perer- 
son & Broruers, Philadelphia :— 

A STRANGE STORY. A Novel. By Sir E. Bulwer 
Lytton, author of ‘‘What will he do with it?” “My 
Novel,” “The Caxtons,” etc. Of the many good, nay, 





super-excellent works which Bulwer has produced, 
there is none, perhaps, so perfect, so harmonious in all 
its parts, and yet possessing @ certain grandeur of con- 
ception, as this. Varying from the style which charac- 
terizes the ‘‘Caxton Novels,” it resembles, and reminds 
the reader forcibly of ‘ Zanoni,’’ one of his earlier 
works. The cursory reader might accept it as a justifi- 
cation of mesmerism, clairvoyance, and even magic ; for 
free use of these supposed sciences is made in illustra- 
tion of the grand moral which he has striven to incul- 
cate. It is, in fact, an allegorical work ; and if it did 
not delve so deeply into the dry regions of metaphysics, 
would be a true prose poem. He has drawn, as one of 
the chief characters of the work, a man, such as he con- 
ceives one to be, endowed with every physical and 
mental advantage, possessing unequalled beauty, high 
health, and overflowing animal spirits, with a mind 
capable of the highest discipline, but, with all this, 
entirely destitute of moral principle—of a soul. Then 
the hero and narrator, Dr. Fenwick, represents a class 
of individuals, numerous in this world, and to be found 
in all professions and positions, who seat themselves on 
known facts in science, philosophy, and religion, and 
refuse to stir, or to give credence to anything contrary 
to what they, in their self-sufficiency, consider the truth. 
Mrs. Poyntz, “the queen of the hill,” is made to per- 
sonate “‘the world,’’ and Miss Brabazon, scandal. Little 
Amy Lloyd is a beautiful illustration of feminine do- 
mestic virtues, while Lilian Ashleigh is an ideal, poetic 
character, of rare refinement and delicacy, which, per- 
haps, matter-of-fact people appreciate less than it de- 
serves. The golden thread running through the whole, 
unseen very often, and overlooked, perhaps, by some, is 
the truth of the immortality of the soul, to establish 
which the complete argument tends. The book has a 
number of illustrations, but they are scarcely any addi- 
tion to it, being most insipid and characterless. Price 
25 cents. 


From D. Aprieton & Co., New York, through Prerrr- 
son & Broruenrs, Philadelphia :— 

THE YOUNG STEPMOTHER: or, a Chronicle of 
Mistakes. By the author of “The Heir of Redeclyffe,”’ 
‘* Heartsease,”’ etc. In two volumes. A pieasing author 
has prepared another pleasing book. It is of a young 
stepmother who has three stepehildren advanced almost 
past the period of childhood, whom she finds possessing 
many serious faults. In her zeal to win their affection, 
and promote their welfare, she commits various mis- 
takes, which result disastrously to all. Nevertheless, 
her efforts come to good at last, and she feels amply 
repaid for all she has done or attempted to do. Gene- 
vieve Durant, a lively young Freneh gir), is a eharming 
character; and Uiic O’More, an energetic and ambitious 
young Irishman, figures conspicuously in the second 
volume, and enlivens occasionally where otherwise 
there might be dulness. Price, paper, $1 00; cloth, 
$1 50. 


From Ticxsor & Fie.ps, Boston, through Prrereon 
& Broruers, Philadeiphia:— 

MARGRET HOWTH: A Story of To-Day. This is 
likely to prove one of the best, if not the most attractive, 
books of the season. Itis published anonymously, its 
plot is simple, and the whole story without pretensior ; 
but it fairly sparkles with originality and gleams with 
beautiful sentiments, expressions, and descriptions. It 
is emphatically a thoughtful work, suggesting, rather 
than inculcating in full, good and true lessons concern- 
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ing common life and its affairs. The heroine, Margret 
Howth, is a true woman, though she is represented as 
performing no heroic action—at least, as the world rates 
heroism—nor is she found in romantic situations. She 
has a lover, it is true, and she, with a loving heart, after 
he has once cast her aside at prospect of a brighter career 
than she could open to him, receives him back when he 
comes to her humbled and disappointed, and hungering 
for her love. We repeat—one of the best and worthiest 
books we have examined. Price 75 cents. 

LEISURE HOURS IN TOWN. By the author of “ Re- 
creations of a Country Parson.” Who has not read 
those “‘ Recreations of a Country Parson?” Surely, no 
one overlooked them who could appreciate freshness 
and originality, added to good and true sentiment. 
With that book im hand, one saw, on the gloomiest day, 
the brightness of the summer sun, the glitter of the 
raindrops from the recent shower on the leaves, heard 
the twitter of birds, and realized the deep and quiet 
calm which the writer of those exquisite essays must 
have experienced in mind and heart. We believe there 
is no book which will be hailed with more delight by 
the many who have learned to love this author through 
his productions than these ‘“‘ Leisure Hours in Town.” 
There are fourteen different essays within its covers, the 
subjects of which we have no time to speak about. They 
may be already familiar to a number of our readers, as 
they have appeared from month to month in the Atlan- 
tic Munthly. Price $1 25. 


From James MiILiterR, New York :— 

THE SHADOWY LAND, and other Poems. By Rev. 
Gurdon Huntington, A.M. This is a fine large octavo 
volume of more than five hundred pages, printed in 
clear type, containing over sixty poems. These are well 
written, and denote in their author a cultivated mind. 
Yet, though we can find fault with none, we fail to 
detect any evidence of uncommon poetic genius that 
shall win for Mr. Huntington a place among the few 
whose names posterity will remember. It is a book 
that admirers of poetry of a religious character will 
take pleasure in reading, and, having read, will, most 
probably, think no more about. The first piece, ‘The 
Shadowy Land,”’ is imaginative in character and illus; 
trative, in allegorical form, of what the author holds as 
religious truths. 


From J. E. Trrtonw & Co., Boston:— 

LIFE’S MORNING: or, Counsels and Encouragements 
Sor Youthful Christians. By the author of “‘ Life’s Eve- 
ning,” “Sunday Hours,” ete. This isa pleasing and 
instructive little book, full of varied suggestions and 
advice, and well adapted to the purpose for which it 
was written. 

SUSAN AND FRANKIE. By the author of “Sabbath 
Talks about Jesus,’’ ete. 

FRANKIE’S BOOK ABOUT BIBLE MEN. By the 
author of “Susan and Frankie,” ete. Two very pretty 
and interesting books for children, containing stories 
from the Bible, told in such a way as is sure to gain 
their attention. 

TILTON’S SELECT TRACTS. Envelope series. This 
is an illustrated collection of twelve well selected tracts, 
of a size very convenient to send by mail, or in any 
other way. 

THE PARLOR GARDENER: A Treatise on the House 
Culture of Ornamental Plants. Translated from the 
French and adapted to American use, by Cornelia J. 
Randolph, of Virginia. A well-prepared and arranged 
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little work, giving us in a small compass an idea of 
those modes of embellishing our rooms and balconies 
with thriving plants, which French ingenuity and love 
of flowers have brought to perfection. 

CATHARINE. By theauthor of “ Agnes and the Little 
Key.” The popularity of “The Little Key” will win 
for this work instant favor, which its own merits will 
keep for it. Itisasimple and touching account of the 
death of the writer’s daughter, a young lady of twenty, 
with the thoughts and consoling reflections that were 
inspired by meditations on his loss. 

FADING FLOWERS. By Meta Lander, author of 
“The Broken Bud,” ‘‘ Blossoms of Childhood,” “ Light 
on the Dark River,” etc. A beautiful collection of poems 
by various authors, on the one subject of the loss of 
children. It was originally made by one who needed 
the consolation they give, and is published in the hope 
that others may derive from them the same comfort they 
afforded the compiler. It is beautifully printed and 
illustrated. 


From Ropert Carter & Brotuers, New York, through 
Ww. 8. & ALFRED MartTIEN, Philadelphia :— 

THE PATHWAY OF PROMISE: or, Words of Com- 
Sort to the Christian Pilgrim. To those who need or 
appreciate ‘‘a word in season,” this will prove a valu- 
able and useful work, full of wise and gentle counsels 
and encouragements. Its purpose is ‘to set before the 
believer some of the gracious promises of God's word,”’ 
and to suggest consoling thoughts, and this is accom- 
plished in a manner at once attractive and earnest. 

WEE DAVIE. By Norman Macleod, D. D., author of 
“The Gold Thread,” etc. A beautiful and touching 
story, showing the power of an unconscious child for 
good over those who love them. 

HYMNS OF FAITH AND HOPE. Second series. By 
Horatius Bonar, D.D., Kelso. A beautiful and well- 
known collection of Christian songs, which seem to be 
the outpourings of a soul full of fervent religious feeling, 
and glowing with love to God and man. The writer is 
evidently a born poet, and his thoughts flow in harmo- 
nious and delightful numbers. 


“Gags SO 


Gopry For May.—‘ May Flowers.”’ It is now pretty 
well understood that our steel engravings are very 
superior to those found in any other publication, be it 
periodical or book. This being the understanding, it 
would be as well, perhaps, for us to say nothing about 
them; but we cannot avoid it; when we have a good 
thing, we like to share it with others; when we have a 
good opinion of anything, we like to proclaim that 
opinion, and, this being our disposition, we call atten- 
tion to ‘‘May Flowers,”’ its beauty of design and exe- 
cution. 

Our May Fashions contain seven figures, as usual, 
and a beautiful plate it is. The Garibaldi shirt, now so 
fashionable, will be found amongst them. 

Drawing-lessons, in imitation of lithographs, are also 
given. 

The riding dresses for ladies are of the latest styles. 
Children’s fashions and ladies’ dresses for the month of 
May arealsointhisnumber. Brodie, the great fashioner 
of New York, furnishes “The Almerian.” 

Mrs. Haven’s beautiful story of ‘‘ Incompatibility of 
Temper,” is finished in this number. 
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T. Bucnayan Reap’s New Poem.—Philadelphians 
have recently been favored with a rare treat, no less a 
ene than several readings by Mr. James E. Murdoch, 
from a new unpublished poem by T. Buchanan Read, 
eutitled, “The Wild Wagoner of the Alleghenies.” The 
Academy of Music has been the place of these entertain- 
ments, which have been favored with full audiences of 
our most intelligent citizens, who are fully capable of 
appreciating the united excellencies of author and reader. 
Mr. Read is well known as a poet and painter, and is 
particularly distinguishable for refined imagination and 
delicate beauty of style, whether his works are pro- 
duced by pen or by pencil. 

The scene of ‘‘The Wild Wagoner of the Alleghenies’’ 
is chiefly laid in and about Philadelphia at the time of 
the Revolutionary War; and many historical eventsand 
incidents of the war are used as the warp of the puem, 
into which is woven a woof of romance and fiction. The 
chief characters are Sir Hugh Berkley, a loyalist, and 
“the feared and famous Wagoner,” who is discovered 
to be a brother of theformer. The Wagoner is described, 
and his character maintained throughout, with striking 
vigor and effect, which contrasts finely with the delicate 
imagery of other portions ofthe poem. The crossing of 
the Delaware, the Battle of the Brandywine, and the 
route ut Chadd’s Ford, are among the noticeable histori- 
eal facts which are introduced and presented to the 
reader, or rather listener, in vivid word pictures, Ac- 
tors in revolutionary times, whose names are already set 
down in history, are given more or less prominence ; 
while Washington is spoken of with the reverential love 
of a true patriot. 

But it is impossible to give anything like an adequate 
idea, in the space to which we ere limited, of the rare 
beauties, both descriptive and dramatic, of this poem. 
When the times shall justify its publication, an oppor- 
tunity will be offered to every one to judge and enjoy 
for themselves. But before closing our notice of this 
poem, mention must be made of Mr. Murdoch's reading 
of it, which served to greatly enhauce its graces. The 
gentler portions were recited with pathos, and elegant 
wodulation; while the descriptions of combat or angry 
altercation were given with the effect and forcible ex- 
pression of which Mr. Murdoch is so well capable. It 
was emphatically true in this case that the most beauti- 
ful composition borrows additional charms from appro- 
priate elocutionary expression. 

INDIANA. 

You will see that we still remember that Book which 
has contributed to our happiness, and which will still 
tend to dissipate the gloom. As Gedey has become one 
of the head institutions of the day, we ever expect to be 
constant readers of it. M. 

Club of $20. 





Tue result of a novel experiment is given inthe Mont- 
teur de lV Agriculture. A farmer planted four potatoes 
in April last, in two of which he inserted a bean, and a 
pea in each of the othertwo. The peas and beans pro- 
duced a good crop, and the potatoes were free from dis- 
ease. One of the potatoes produced 58 tubers, the second 
30, the third 29, and the fourth 25. 


Tar Larcest Cius ret Recetven.—We received one 
day last month, from one person, and for one town, a 
club of three hundred and fifty subscribers, amountiaog 
to nearly six hundred dollars, 











OUR MUSICAL COLUMN. 


At the Concerts of the Germania there is an evil tole- 
rated which calls for remonstrance ; we mean the loud 
whispering among portions of the audienee. Ladies, 
silence! or, if you must talk, talk, as the Musienl Times 
suggests, during the waltzes; but O leave us a morsel 
of quiet while We listen to the Pastorale of Beethoven, 
the Notturno of Mendelssohn, and the Symphony of 
Haydn, and we will forever pray, ete. 

The Concerts of Gottschalk! ah, we could fill our 
column with oatpourings of admiration over the Gotts- 
chalk—most tinmusical of names! Where shall we find 
another 


“Can trickle musie down the keys” 


80 mellifluously as the ‘‘great American?’ Grau, his 
agent, who deals in Italian Opera, aud everything else, 
is full now of Gottschalk (he’s enough to fill any man), 
and has forsaken his other pets. So we hang up o.< 
opera hat until next fall, warning Mr. Grau, however, 
to get throngh with his man by that time 

New Sheet Music for the Piano.— Again we have to sum 
up for the month a splendid list of new music, particu- 
larly worthy the attention of our friends. According to 
our usual custom we will mail any of these pieces ou 
receipt of price. All letters and orders to be addressed 
to J. Starr Holloway, Philadelphia. 

From Firth, Pond & Co., New York: A Loving Daugh- 
ter’s Heart, from Balfe’s new opera of the Puritan's 
Daughter, 35 cents; Annie of the Vale, song and chorus, 
by the author of Cottage by the Sea, the most beautiful 
of this author’s compositions, 30 cents; Anthem of 
Liberty, by R. 8. Willis, 30; Marching Along, Bradbury's 
Army Song, 25. 

The following polkas, marches, etc.: Adele Polka, by 
Helmsmuller, 25 ceuts; Lester Wallack Polka, by Ste- 
pel, with fine portrait, 35; The Reveille, Grand March 
Militaire, by A. W. Berg, 35; Army Parade March, by 
Louis Berge, as played at evening parade by the bands 
of the Potomac, 35; Drums and Trumpets, by Helms- 
muller, descriptive of a parade down Broadway, hand- 
some title, 40; Viva l’America, by A. W. Berg, beautiful 
variations on Millard’s famous national air, 50; Dixiana, 
brilliant caprice, by Rich. Hoffman, 50. 

From J. H. Hidley, Albany: I know a pretty Widow; 
I give thee all I may Love; I ask but for one Thrilling 
Kiss; three favorite songs, by Fred. Buckley, whose 
songs divide popular favor with §. C. Foster’s; My Cot- 
tage Home, song and chorus; The Summer Brook, beau- 
tiful song, by Laurence; The Daughter's Secret, Mason's 
song for baritone; also, Sylph Polka, Snowflake Polka, 
Galop di Bravura, Lodowiska Mazourka, and Inglewood 
Mazourka, each 25 cents. 

From 0. Ditson & Co., Boston: The Land of Washing- 
ton, quartette, by McNaughton, 25; The Bridge, beauti- 
ful song to words, by Longfellow, pictorial title, 30; 
The Magic ofa Smile, 25; Song of the Nightingale, from 
the Marriage of Georgette, 30; The Golden Stars, 25 

Also, Burlesque Galop, Cassidy, 25; Salut a la France, 
a fine transcription, by Baumbach, of this vigorous 
melody, 35; Sibylle, delightful nocturne, by Brinley 
Richards, 35; Marie, companion piece, by the same, 35 ; 
Grand Valse Brillante, by Leybach, 50, a very pleasing, 
showy, and not difficult waltz, which all our friends 
should have; Battle of Port Royal, by Chas. Grobe, 
with finely illustrated title, descriptive of the bombard- 
ment, 60; this battle-piece is equal to the famous one of 
Prague. Always address J. Stark HoLteway. 
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JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 


Articles that Children can muke for Fancy Fairs, or for 
Holiday Presents. 


DAHLIA PORTE-MONTRE, 


Materials.—A pair of wire frames, two shades of che- 
nille ordivaire, and a small quantity of a lighter shade 
of wire chenille. Also a small quantity of chenille of 
auother color, and a morsel of satin to match, 

This porte-montre is a veritable Parisian novelty, and 
may, with great ease, be fashioned into a beautiful ob- 
ject. The frames have two rows of wires, which are 
simply covered with the two dark shades of chenille 
(the darker outside), Thisalso coversthe loop by which 





they are suspended. Then a series of loops, bending in- 
wards the centre. This flower pattern may serve asa 
model to our young friends, and enable them, by the 
exercise of their fancy and skill, to fashion others equally 
as pretty. It is not the mere copying of any article 
which constitutes ingenuity, but a certain originality of 
improving and devising. The hook with the round 
space is covered with the chenille, like the satin. No- 
thing can be more quickly or easily done than this porte- 
montre. The ends of the chemlle must be neatly and 
securely sewed ; but otherwise there is no work whatever 
in them. 


We also give one or two little games for the entertain- 
ment of our young friends, 


I VE BEEN TO MARKET. 


The company being formed into a circle, one of the 
players says to his neighbor on the left— 

“T ‘ve been to market.” 

The neighbor inquires— 

‘What have you bought?” 

“A coat, a dress, a nosegay,a shoe ;’’ in fact, anything 
that may come into the head of the customer, provided 
be be able, on pronouncing the word, to touch an article 
such as he has named. Whoever neglects or is unable 
to perform this ceremony, pays a forfeit. Naming an 
article previously indicated is similarly punished. 


THE MOLE IN THE PARMER'S FIELD. 


One player addresses another— 

“Have you seen the mole in the farmer’s field ?” 
The other replies— 

“Yes, I have seen the mole in the farmer's field.” 
“Do you know what the mole does ?”’ 

“ Yuos, I know what the mole does.” 

“Can you do as he does?” 


| 





The secret is to shut your eyes every time you answer 
(all the answers being echoes of the questions in the 
affirmative). Failing in this, you pay a forfeit. 

R. Spatpina AGAtn.—This ubiquitous impostor we 
have again heard from. He has been operating in Syra- 
cuse, N. ¥. We have received a copy of his circular 
offering pianos, gold watches, and innumerable other 
articles, The person paying him the money draws his 
prize immediately, but very good care is taken that it 
shall be nothing worth more than fifty cents ; and, as he 
gets two dollars and fifty cents for the book, this leaves 
him two dollars clear profit. One amusing paragraph 
in this grandiloquent mdvertisement is, ‘‘ Whoever 
draws the piano will be required to keep it secret until 
the town has been canvassed.’’ We will undertake to 
say that secret is well kept. But one paragraph, and 
that is the concluding one, is overwhelming: ** We con- 
duct our business on the square.’’ Now, considering 
that we have advertised this fellow about five times, 
this is rather gorgeous, 


Just ovr View or THe ScBsect.—The Easton (Md.) 
Gazette says:— 

“This number is the first of the new volume, and our 
ladies should send in their namesimmediately. It may 
be had at the following low terms, which we think any 
young lady ought to prefer giving, to having the trouble 
and annoyance of borrowing every month.” 

At a Roman Theatre recently, an actor played the part 
ofa rake on his last legs, and, in his despair, cried out, 
‘“‘How shall I manage to get myself into prison?” 
Whereupon a wag in the pit broke in, ‘You have only 
to ery out ‘Long live Victor Emmanuel!’ There was, 
of course, a shout of applause at the sally, and the dar- 
ling national ery rang again and again in the house, to 
the utter discomfiture of the police, 

Reap Tats.—We insert nothing in our Book that does 
not belong to it, and are not responsible for any circu- 
lars, catalogues, or advertisements that may be inserted 
by dealers to whom we send the Book. We are getting 
tired of these complaints. If people would only look for 
themselves, and see by whom these documents are pub- 
lished, they would not charge us with their insertion. 

To AvtHors.—We frequently have MSS. sent to us, 
and the writers inform us that they have written for 
such and such papers and periodicals. They ask us for 
pay, when the fact is thut they have written for the 
works they mention without remuneration, and when 
they have asked for it, have been told that their articles 
are no louger wanted. We consider that, in the intro- 
duction of new writers to the public, pay ought to come 
from them to us, and not from us tothem. The mention 
of one thing prevents ts even from reading a MS., and 
that is, when we are informed that ‘ Mr. has read 
and approved of it,” mentioning the name of some one 
that would wish to be considered popular in the literary 
world. We choose always to judge for ourselves, and 
take no one’s opinion of what is suitable for the Lady’s 
Book. 





Coxrvucivs, the celebrated Chinese philosopher, whe 
lived before Christ 550 years, wrote: ‘Do unto others 
as thou wouldst be dealt with thyself. Thou only 
needest this law alone; it is the foundation of all the 
rest,”’ 
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NORTHERN FARM HOUSE. 


Designed expressly for Godey’s Lady’s Book by Samus. SLOAN, Architect, Philadelphia. 
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Second Floor.—K is the hall, L LL are large cham- 
PRINCIPAL 71.00, | bers, Mdressing-room, N small bed-room with bath-room 
Principal Floor.—A vestibule; B stair hall; C par- | adjoining. 
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INFLUENCE OF NEWsPAPERS—TWO GREAT AUTHORI- 
Tixs.—Small is the sum that is required to patronize a 
newspaper, and amply rewarded is its patron, I care 
not how humble and unpretending the gazette which he 
takes. It is next to impossible to fill a sheet without 
putting into it something that is worth the subscription 
price. Every parent whose son is away from home at 
school, should supply him with a newspaper. I well 
remember what a marked difference there was between 
those of my schoolmates who had not access to news- 
papers. Other things being equal, the first were always 
superior to the last in debate, composition, and general 
intelligence.—Daniel Webster. 

Dr. Johnson, when in the fulness of years and know- 
ledge, said: “I never take up a newspaper without 
finding something I would have deemed it a loss not 
to have seen—never without deriving from it instruction 
and amusement.” 


PorTRAIT OF Governor SprAGve.—H. A. Brown, 35 
Winter St., Boston, whose portrait of Gen. McClellan 
is generally acknowledged to be the best which has 
been issued, has just brought out a portrait of Gov. 
Sprague, of Rhode Island, which possesses equal merit, 
as a work of art, and is an excellent likeness. It was 
engraved by H. Wright Smith, from a photograph, and 
is a picture which every friend and admirer of the Go- 
vernor will desire to possess. Artist’s proofs, $1 50; 
proofs, 75 cents; prints, 50 cents. Seut on a reller 
anywhere on receipt of the price. ‘General McClellan” 
can be had in uniform style. Address as above. 





Cucs of $12. 
INDIANA. 


I had no trouble in making up my club this year, and 
if I had begun in time, I think I could easily have sent 
two for one. I may get some more. I have more 
subscribers this year than last, despite the hard times. 
One of the ladies said she could not do without the Book, 
and if it were to cease visiting our home, the whole 
family would feel that it had lost one of its pleasantest 
visitors. D. 


Apropos.—John Adams being called upon for a con- 
tribution to foreign missions, remarked: ‘I have nothing 
to give for that cause, but there are in this city six min- 
isters, not one will preach in the other’s pulpit; now I 
will give as much and more than any one else to civilize 


7 


these clergymen ! 





ExPLosive O1Ls.—Formerly our newspapers daily re- 
corded the deaths from the explosion of camphene in 
lamps. Now it is from kerosene and other coal oils. 
Some half dozen of the manufactories of these death- 
dealing compounds have been destroyed. 





Many publications are gotten up at the present day 
under the head of Lady’s Books, but all are mere imita- 
tions of Godey. Godey’s is the standard whereby all 
others are guided. Other periodicals try to imitate 
Godey, but as soon as they come near his mark he raises 
his standard of excellence, and leaves them far behind. 
It appears to be the model beyond which they desire not 
to reach.—Guardian, Paterson. 





Here in Egypt the ery is hard times, but the ladies 
must have something to amuse them, and they all agree 
in saying that they can obtain the best reading, best 
fashions and more of them in your valued Book than 
any other, etc. H. 








Messrs. J. E. Tirton & Co., Boston, publish the fol- 
lowing choice card photographs :— 


A new copy from the original painting of T. Buchanan 
Read, Esq., of Prof. Longfellow’s children, in card form, 
for the album. 

Also photographs of Darley's celebrated painting of 
“The Cour€ship of Miles Standish.”’ Also, 

Whittier’s ‘ Barefoot Boy,’’ and Miss H. F. Gould's 
‘Little Match Girl,’’ companion pictures, painted by C. 
Swain. 

Also the popular pictures of Barry’s “ Rector’s Ward,” 

Longfellow’s “ Hiawatha’s Wooing,”’ 

Longfellow’s ‘‘ Evangeline,” 

Guido’s “ Beatrice Cenci,”’ 

Barry's ‘‘ Maud Muller.” 

Also a great variety of popular subjects, including all 
distinguished persons, American and European. They 
will send a list, if requested, and mail selected photo- 
graphs for 25 cents each, post paid. 

They manufacture a very nice album for the carte de 
visile, some fifty styles, of improved patterns, which 
they claim to be the best and cheapest in the market. 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


No order attended to unless the cash accompanies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send a 
post-office stamp ; and for all articles that are to be sent 
by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be made 
out of post-marks. 

Mrs. C. B. R.—Sent infant’s wardrobe by Wells, Far- 
go, & Co.’s express, February 19th. 

Miss M. A. L.—Sent hair ring 20th. 

Mrs. M. C.—Sent hair cross 21st. 

Mrs. D. R.—Sent pattern for baby’s wardrobe 21st. 

Miss McG.—Sent cloak and dress pattern 22d. 

A. C. M.—Sent worsted and silk 2ith. 

Miss A. A.—Sent pattern for Garibaldi shirt 24th. 

Mrs, B. C.—Sent oil cloth 25th. 

Mrs. O. C. K.—Sent pattern and materials for chair 
cover by Adams’s express 25th. 

Mrs. A. E, R.—Sent pattern of Victoria oorvet 26th. 

Mrs. F. G. R.—Sent pattern of boy's blouse 26th. 

Mrs. E. N. L.—Sent pattern of Zouave jacket, etc. 26th 

Mrs. E. 8. G.—Sent pattern of Garibaldi suit 26th. 

Mrs. Dr. C.—Sent pattern Marine jacket 28th. 

Miss W. F.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket 28th. 

L. 0. W.—Sent hair bracelet 28th. 

Mrs. E. H. P,—Sent patterns for baby’s dresses 28th. 

Miss E. E.—Sent hair breastpin March 1st. 

J. M. D.—Sent infant’s clothes by Adams’s express 3d. 

Mrs. W. A. 8.—Sent pattern for Cleopatra jacket 3d. 

Miss G. W. L.—Sent pattern Garibaldi shirt 3d. 

Mrs. 0. J.—Sent hoop skirts by Adams's express 4th, 

J. W. 8.—Sent hair ring 4th. 

Mrs. L.—Sent silk braid, ete. 4th. 

T. F. N.—Sent hair ring 6th. 

Mrs. J. M. D. 8 —Sent pattern for infant’s elothes 6th. 

Mrs. C. R. E.—Sent hair jewelry by Wells, Fargo & 
Go's express 8th. 

H. C. S.— Sent hair ring 10th. 

Miss M. 8S. M.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket 11th. 

H. R. C.—Sent pattern Lancer’s jacket 11th. 

Mrs. L. A. B.—Sent pattern boy’s clothes 11th. 

Miss J. L. 8S.—Sent pattern Lancer’s jacket 11th. 

J. N.—Sent infant’s sack patterns and needles 14th. 

Miss 0. P. M.—Sent pattern of Victoria corset 14th. 
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Mrs. H. N.—Sent hair earrings 15th. 

Mrs. M. E. W.—Sent pattern Marine jacket 15th. 

Miss M. W.—Sent cloak and dress patterns 17th. 

Mrs. A. W. 8.—Sent pattern buy’s pants, ete. 18th. 

Mrs. E. M. A.—Sent sleeve pattern 18th. 

Ordelia.—Thank you for the receipt for Skeleton 
Leaves, and for the compliment to the Book. Another 
lady has also favored us. See page 489. 

Many Subscribers, West Chester, Pa.—We may em- 
phatically ask, what next? A lady may accidentally 
tear her dress, but that is no reason for her not wearing 
a good one. We furnish you with a good article, and 
you must be careful of it. 

Skeleton Leaves.—Many thanks to our friends for the 
aumerous receipts received. 

“Great Expectations Realized.” By Mrs. Mason. We 
will furnish a copy of this work, post-paid, on receipt 
of one dollar. 

J. B. W., Chicago.—The books are not to be had in 
this country. 

A Subscriber's Mother.—Much obliged for the receipts. 


Chemistry for the Joung, 


LESSON XX.—(Coneluded.) 


474. Let us now proceed to the analysis of gunpowder, 
which analysis involves two considerations: (a) deter- 
mination of the constituents of pure gunpowder; (?) 
determination of the impurities which may exist in 
gunpowder. Let us assume that we commence our in- 
vastigation on gunpowder which is actually pure. Take 
about a teaspoonful of gunpowder, and, in accordanee 
with a rule already inculeated (3), add distilled water, 
boil and filter, so that all that can be dissolved out by 
water shall be dissolved out—filter. Now carbon charcoal 
is insoluble in water, so is sulphur; but nitre is soluble ; 
hence the filtered solution must contain all the nitre 
which may be obtained on evaporation. We must not 
extract the sulphur. Boil therefore with liquor potas-«, 
and proceed as directed at 382. Thus will the sulphur 
be removed, and the charcoal alone will remain. 

475. Suppose the gunpowder not to have been pure, 
but to contain certain chlorides—most probably common 
salt. All chlorides save three (158)—and the presence 
of these need not be feared—are very soluble in water ; 
hence, if present, they would be present in the first or 
aqueous solution. Test, therefore, a portion of this so- 
lation with solation of nitrate of silver. If a white 
precipitate results soluble in ammonia 26, 27, a chloride 
is present. 

476. Does the gunpowder also contain a carbonate? If 
#0, the white precipitate resulting from the addition of 
nitrate of silver will not dissolve totally in ammonia. 
Add lime-water to a fresh portion—a white precipitate 
will be thrown down soluble in acid, 419. 

477. Does it also contain asulphate? In that case the 
precipitate formed with lime-water would not be readily 
soluble in acids; but the absolute test would be, any 
soluble salt of barytz, say nitrate, 395, when a white 
precipitate would be thrown down, insoluble in boiling 
nitric acid, 396. 

478. Does it contain any calcigenous metal in the form 
of soluble salt? Testa portion of the watery solution 
with ferrocyanide of potassium (218 ef seq.), another 
portion with hydrosulphurie acid solution, another with 
hydrosu!l phate of ammonia. 





479. Does it contain a sulphuret? Mix ina test-tnbea 
teaspoonful of the gunpowder itself with bydrochloric 
and a little nitric* acid, 388 and 397; apply heat gently, 
and hold a slip of white blotting-paper, dipped in sugar 
of lead solution, over the mouth of the tube. If a sul- 
phuret were coutained, hydrosulphuric acid would have 
been evolved. 

480. Does the gunpowder contain black lead? This is 
frequently the case, this substance being used for im- 
parting to the grains a shining appearance. If so, the 
black lead will remain with the charcoal after the su)- 
phur has been extracted. Put the suspected chareval 
into an iron speon—make it red hot, and retain it so in 
an open fire with free access of air. All the charcoal 
will burn awsy in the form of carbonic acid, and all the 
black lead will remain. 

481. Hydrochloric, hydrobromic, and hydriodie acids. 
—All, save the first, we shall pass over. To prepare 
hydrochloric or muriatic acid in the state of gas, which 
is its natural state, dry some common salt by heating it 
in an iron spoon; put it into a small fask—pour upon 
it a sufficient quantity of oil of vitrioi to form a paste, 
and collect by displacement downwards.¢ The gas is 
very pungent, colorless, reddens blue litmus-paper 
(hence it is an acid); precipitates chloride of silver, the 
precipitate soluble in ammonia (hence it contains ehlo- 
rine, 278, and 27%); does not dissolve leaf gold (hence tt 
does not contain free chlorine, 319, 320, 321), and is ra- 
pidly dissolved by water, forming muriatic acid, or spirit 
of salt of the shops. Repeat the experiment, using salt 
and water instead of dry salt; collect the liquid hydro- 
chloric or muriatic acid which comes over in a tube 
cooled by wet blotting-paper. 

482. Bring the mouth of a bottle containing ammonia- 
cal gas, and protected with a glass valve, near the mouth 
of a bottle full of hydrochloric acid gas, also protected 
by a glass valve, thus. Let the valves be both simulta- 


Can 


neously removed by a sliding motion, and the mouths 
held tightly together. Repeat the experiment, using 
chlorine instead of hydroehlorie acid gas. 











* Pure hydrochloric acid does not decompose all sul- 
phurets, even under the influence of heat. 


t i.e. The mouth of the collecting bottle being up- 


wards. See 466 
Fashions. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havine had frequent applications for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, ete., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge of 
a small percentage for the time and research required. 
Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, 
envelops, hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, man- 
tillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to econo- 
my, as well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country. For the last, 
distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanted by checks for the proposed empen- 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 
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No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Bditor nor Publisher will be account- 
able for losses that may occur in remitting. 

Tbe Publisher of the Lady’s Book has no interest in 
this department, and knows nothing of the transactions ; 
and whether the person sending the order is or is nota 
subscriber to the Lady’s Book, the Fashion editor does 
not know. 

Instructions to be as minute as is possible, accompanied 
by a note of the height, complexion, and general style of 
the person, on which much depends in choice. Dress 
goods from Evans & Co.’s; mourning goods from Besson 
& Son; cloaks, mantillas, or talmas, from Brodie’s, 51 
Canal Street, New York ; bonnets from the most celebrated 
establishments; jewelry from Wriggens & Warden, or 
Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 
back. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOR 
MAY. 


Fig. 1.—Garibaldi shirt of rose sublime silk, braided 
with black braid. Neck-tie of black velvet. Skirt of 
black silk, with a bias fold of rose sublime silk placed 
just above the hem. A Belgian straw hat trimmed with 
a bow of rose sublime ribbon, from which proceed two 
black plumes, which fall over on each side. 

Fig. 2.—Silk dress, of the new color called gros vert, 
trimmed with rufiies of the silk, arranged in the form of 
medallions, and crossed with black velvet. Tudor head- 
dress of black velvet. 

Fig. 3.—Mauve silk dress, trimmed with flounces, 
having the edges cut out in Grecian pattern, and bound 
with black velvet. The style of the dress is quite new, 
and is called Mousquetaire. Bonnet of Dunstable straw, 
trimmed with white ribbon and plumes. 

Fig. 4.—Lobelia blue silk dress, trimmed with bands 
of the silk, finished on each edge with a box-plaiting. 
Biack lace mantle, with two deep ruffles, and orna- 
mented with ruches of silk, the same as the dress. 
White chip bonnet, trimmed with white ribbon and blue 
Marguerites. 

Fig. 5.—Walking costume suitable for the sea-side. 
A Redingote dress of taffeta d’Annecy, trimmed with 
bias pieces of green silk, braided with black braid. A 
Buridan hat, of Belgian straw, trimmed with roses, tips 
of feathers, black velvet, and black silk. The brim of 
this little hat is turned up with a roll in front and down- 
wards behind, the edge being only very slightly turned 
upwards; the whole edge of the brim is trimmed with 
black velvet. The head is rounded and encircled by a 
black silk scarf, the ends of which cross and hang down 
behind. On the brim in front there is a group of roses 
shaded by a group of six tips of white feathers. 

Fig. 6.—Little girl's dress of taffeta de Suez. 

Fig. 7.—Little boy's dress of taffem d’Annecy—cha- 
mois color, bound with white, and braided with black. 


DESCRIPTION OF RIDING-DRESSES. 
(See engraving, page 423.) 


Fig. 1.—Habit of mineral gray cloth, the body finished 
by a heavy cord of blue silk; buttoned with blue but- 
tons, Hat of gray felt, trimmed with blue velvet. Neck- 
tie of blue silk. 








Fig. 2.—Green cloth habit, buttoned with steel buttons. 
Cherry neck-tie. Leghorn hat, with white plumes. 
CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILADEL- 
PHIA FASHIONS FOR MAY, 


WE resume our Chat this month with a description of 
full dress bonnets, which have just appeared in the 
show-rooms of the Misses McConnel, Clinton Place, New 
York. One was of white crépe, the edge of the bonnet 
bound with black silk. The erépe of the bonnet did not 
turn over the edge, but just met it, and was finished 
with a narrow black lace. For the space of about seven 
inches over the top there were two rows of the er pe, 
about one inck wide, box-plaited on one edge ouly, 
which made the bonnet appear very high. A band of 
black ribbon passed over the bonnet, with a bow on tup, 
and formed the strings. On the right side was a large 
bunch of flowers, composed of a heartsease, wild rose 
and buds, a bunch of mist, berries, and ivy, which trailed 
over the cape. The latter was peculiar, being made of 
black silk; then, over that, stiff white net, which was 
covered with two thicknesses of er/pe, with one tuck in 
it. The inside was composed of blonde tabs; at the 
sides and on top was a ruche of the er¢pe, edged with 
black lace, and a bunch of flowers to match the out- 
side. 

Some of the French hats had thin but not drooping 
crowns, and the flowers set very far back, just at the 
crown above the cape. Violet, green, and white silks, 
very elaborately trimmed with ‘puffings and quillings of 
the silk, blonde, and flowers were among the last im- 
portations; but black and white are the colors most 
generally adopted, brightened with gay flowers. 

Another very distingué hat was of white erépe with 
illusion front, covered with black thread lace, and a band 
of black ribbon edged with scarlet passing straight over 
the bonnet from ear to ear, and forming the strings. 
From the front of the bonnet, almost on top, was a cor- 
don of scarlet geraniums and tufts of black feather grass, 
which extended almost to the crown, and on either side 
of this was a wide black lace, which was gathered 
round the flowers, and turned over to the inside of the 
bonnet. The cape was of alternate pieces of white erépe 
and scarlet ribbon running lengthwise; over this was a 
fall of black spotted lace, with a thread edge sewed on 
it. The face trimming was blonde tabs, and over the 
forehead a very full trimming of the scarlet geraniums 
and black lace. 

Another stylish bonnet was of white crépe, drawn in 
puffs from the front to the crown. On one side was 
wide black lace running inside and out, and forming the 
entire trimming of the left side of the bonnet, and then 
was turned plainly over the resi of the front. A large 
cluster of flowers, consisting of a purple poppy, with 
buds, laurestina, mist, heath, etc., covered the right side 
of the bonnet. Inside was whife and black lace ruch- 
ing, a black poppy, one of the color called vesuve, and 
white tabs. The cape was of black silk edged with 
black lace. 

We saw a very cunning little hat for a child, which 
was so simple and pretty that we cannot pass it without 
a notice. It was a white straw, with very close droup- 
ing brim, trimmed with a band of black velvet, and in 
front a bow of black velvet, with a bunch of lilies of 
the valley. 

We should like to describe other bonnets, but must 
refrain, in order to do justice to other departments 

Among the admirable variety of children's and riding 
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hats at the establishment of Mr. Genin, of New York, 
we noticed the Irving hat for boys; it is made of Dun- 
stable straw, the crown slightly bell-shape (as are most 
of the new styles) und rather higher than those of last 
winter. A broad band of garnet velvet encircles the 
crown, and on the upturned brim, which is semi-turban, 
is also placed a band of garnet velvet, leaving only a 
small portion of the straw visible. 

One of the newest styles, intended fora riding hat, but 
suitable also for children, was a white Dunstable hat, 
with brim both back and front resembling the vizor of a 
cap, being three and a half inches deep in front and two 
and a half at the sides. This brim in front was bound 
and almost covered with a rich green velvet, which was 
graduated at the sides and rounded at the back. A 
white ostrich plume was on one side, and thrown grace- 
fully round the hat were loops of the velvet, passed 
through large straw crescents. This style of hat will 
also be brought out in colored straws, and is decidediy 
the prettiest thing we have seen. We found, also, at Mr. 
Genin's, some very beautiful French hats, mostly Leg- 
horn, trimmed with black and white feathers, and tufts 
of holly, berries, etc. In some the brim was trimmed 
with a narrow velvet sewed on in Grecian pattern, and 
others had pointed bias velvet sewed on and edged with 
straw. The shapes were various. Besides the Matelot, 
Tuscan, Hungarian, Garibaldi, and Cumberland, was a 
kind of Sectch or helmet shape, and others resembling 
the mushroom and Napoleon of last winter, thongh 
having some little peculiarity to distinguish them from 
those shapes. Many of them finish in an acute point 
behind, and are rounded in front. 


The trimmings will consist of velvet and very light 
feathers, in many instances tipped with large straw 
pendants. For little girls flowers will be intermixed 
with the ribbons. Aigrettes will still be worn, and for 
iufants ruchings and box-plaiting of ribbon and velvet. 

For street wraps French jackets or sacques will be 
much worn, made of black silk and other materials. 
Those of silk will be trimmed with ruffles, pinked or 
bound. We were shown at Brodie’s a very beautiful 
one made surplice. It was trimmed with one ruffle of 
black silk, headed with a ruche of black and purple 
silk; the same trimming was on the sleeves and on the 
lapels. The cording was of purple silk. The same 
style is being made up in fancy French cloths, which 
are something quite new and pretty. 

We also saw one intended for a bride, made of ent 
plush, the ground white and intersected by narrow ribs 
of ped@rl-color plush, very much raised. It was very 
delicate, and we recommend it as one of the prettiest 
spring wraps. 

The black and white checks which predominate in 
every style of goods will be made up in various kinds 
of mantles. As it is rather early, we have not been able 
to see many new wraps,,but hope by next month to give 
a full description of all the new spring styles. 

At Madame Demorest’s, in Fourteenth Street, we saw 
a beautiful pattern for a wrap, suitable for silk or tra- 
velling. materials. It consisted of a very deep pointed 
yoke at the back, the skirt set on this yoke in box plaits, 
rounded like a talma behind, and finishing in long 
squareendsinfront. The trimmiag wasa very deep Gre- 
cian border of black velvet an inch wide, with a narrow 
velvet on either side of it, the yoke trimmed with the 
narrow velvet only. We have seen from the same 
establishment a number of beautiful dresses, part of a 
travelling outfit, made by Madame Ellis at very short 








notice, and which were in exquisite taste. Among them 
Was 4 morning robe of figured material, gored, but the 
peculiarity being that it was not close to the figure, but 
was perfectly loose and comfortable, and at the same 
time stylish, and could be confined at pleasure by a belt. 
A rich bordering was sewed round the robe and cape; 
the latter could be removed at will. 

We also saw a new style of Garibaldi shirt, made 
with a yoke which formed the shoulder bands and the 
band down the front. It was gathered at the waist into 
a waistband, with a deep point at each edge in front, 
and the same behind, The yoke bands and sleeves were 
braided. 


Among the dresses was one of light wood-color silk ; 
the lozenges were insertions of gimp, ane inside the 
lozenges were checkers of narrow velvet. The body 
was plain, with a new style of Medicis girdle. It was 
of the same material as the dress, the waistband being 
one point up, and three down, in front and back, and 
on each side was a long flowing end, with a pocket on 
each, trimmed with gimp and velvet, as were also the 
ends of the sash and the part encircling the waist. This 
waistband, sometimes made with braces and trimmed 
with narrow chicoré ruches or fluted blonde, is much in 
vogue, and will continue so during the summer, either 
made of the same material as the dress or of some bright 
contrasting color. The Russian girdle is also much 
admired ; in this the ends of the sash terminate in very 
deep points, on which are large tassels. A very elegant 
dress was a white ground silk, cross-barred with black 
and trimmed at the bottom with a white fluting, bordered 
by a smaller black one. The same trimming continued 
up the front,*with black velvet buttons. The body, 
made with lapels, had the same trimming, and the 
sleeves had a row of buttons outside each row of the 
fluting. 


The Duchess style—that is, with a frill running up in 
the interval between the plaite—is still in favor. For 
rich silks, points will be worn, and the sleeves flowing ; 
the principal trimmings are chicoré ruches, sewed on in 
an endless variety of styles, lace, jet, bows, knots of 
gimp, bunches of flowers and fruit in guipure and cro- 
chet, buttons to match for the fronts of all kinds of 
dresses, pinked velvets, bindings, and ribbons of ali 
descriptions. Ribbons have come out to match the 
checked silks, the wide for sashes and the narrow for 
quillings. Black and white will be ‘all the rage” this 
season, for the checks and the black and white ribbons 
are edged with fancy colors, such as Magenta, green, biue, 
and parple. For travelling dresses the shepherd's plaids 
in all sizes, with the Jaffa d’ Annecy and Suez, will be 
the favorite materials. The wraps will be of the same ma- 
terial as the dresses, and in many instances trimmed with 
braids, galloons,and yelvets, sewed onin Greciar pattern. 
A broad band of silk, stitched on the bottom of the skirt 
and on the wrap, makes a very pretty finish. Plain 
stand-up collars are most worn for travelling, with cra- 
vats of some bright tint; many of them are embroidered, 
and trimmed with lace. The sleeves are generally 
close at the wrist, and finished with a very narrow 
white cuff. Mode-color delaines and such materials will 
be braided either en tablier, in lozenges, or a wide band 
above the hem of the dress. The wrap will be of the 
same material, richly braided, with wide and narrow 
braids. ‘Chis latter style makes a very beautiful travel- 
ling costume, and very suitable for a bride. Dresses 
and wraps braided in medallions with black braid have 
a very fine effect. FasHion. 






















































































BIRDS WITH FRESH SALT. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 


(See description, Fashion Department.) 
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Made of white merino, embroidered. 


A Sortie de Bal or Opera Cloak. 
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THE ANDALUSIAN. 


[From the establishment of G. Bropre, 51 Canal Street, New York. Drawn by L. T. Vora, from actual 
articles of costume.) 


(See description, Fashion Department.) 
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NAME FOR MARKING. 
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Made of white or colored muslin, and trimmed with fancy ribbons. 











CHAPEAU CLOCHE, 


FOR THE COUNTRY OR SEA-SIDE. 





Fig. 1.—This hat may 
be made either of straw 
or Leghorn. The trim- 
ming consists merely 
of a band and bow of 
ribbon. 


Fig. 2.—Brim turned 
up and lined with vel- 
vet. A white feather 
and black aigrette. 


CALEDONIAN HAT. 
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FICHU. 


MADE OF WASH NET AND VALENCIENNES INSERTING, AND TRIMMED WITH MAUVE RIBBON. 
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BLACK LACE POINTED BERTHA CAPE. 


ORNAMENTED WITH NARROW BLACK VELVET. 
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Composed of white illusion, black velvet, and blonde lace. 
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FANCY TIE AND CUFF, 


MADE OF VELVET, SILK, AND BEADS. 
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SWISS GIRDLE FOR A LITTLE GIRL. 


NAMES FOR MARKING, 














BRAIDING PATTERN. 





TABLE D’OYLEY. 


(See description, Work Department.) 
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ALPHABET OF FANCY LETTERS. 
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